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YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


Sail 
J .& 4 _ ae Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., Dorval, 
Ju -f 4% 5— — ee Semana Nautica, Santa Barbara Y.C., 
sia 3. _ Tavitation Regatta, New York Y.C., Glen Cove, 


iL 
July 3 — Saugatuck Race, Jackson Park Y.C., Chicago. 
July 4— Annual Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., Larchmont. 
July 4— Annual Regatta, Milwaukee Y.C. 
7? A — Gardner Trophy Race for Sloops, Cleveland 


July . — Gibson Island-Hampton Race for Virginia 
a Cup, Gibson Island, Md. 
ii | . Ppa be lulu Race, San Pedro, Cal., Trans-Pacific 


Pe 5, — Regatta, Rock Hall Y.C., Md. 

July 46 —Interclub Squadron Cruise and Palisades 
Trophy Race, Mey and Los Angeles Y.C. 

July 5 — Ocean Race, Ocean City Y.C., Ocean City, N. J. 

July 5-6 — Southwestern tta, White Rock Lake, 
— Dallas 8.C., White Rock 8.C. and Corinthian 


July 5-6 — Regatta, Hampton Y. C., Hampton, Va. 

July 6 — Regatta, Cleveland Y.C. 

July 6 — Regatta, Shore Acres Y.C., Mamaroneck, N. sf 

Say 6 — Windmill Point Shield and Championships, E 
and B Classes, Pointe Claire and Royal St. Lawrence 
Y.C., Lake St. Louis, Quebec. 

July 7-11—Great Lakes Junior Championships, St. 
Joseph, Mich., Edgewater Y.C. 

— Sg — Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club, 


July 11-12 — Regatta, Windsor Y.C., Ontario. 
July 11-13 — Annual Regatta, Annapolis Y.C., Annapo- 


lis, 

July 12 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y.C., 
Detroit, Mich. 

July 12-19 — Annual Cruise, Boston Y.C., Marblehead. 


~~ ra aay Trophy Race for Windjammers, Los 
n 


geles Y 

yw ta Annual Regatta, Lorain Y.C., Lorain, O. 

July 12- OE none N. Y. Lightning Championships, 
Miata Bay, N. Y. Crescent Y.C. 

July 12-13 — Race for Currie Cup, Kingston Y.C., On- 
tario. 

J uly 12-20 — Minneapolis Aquatennial, Calhoun Y.C. 

July 13 — First Race for the Killian Trophy, Bellport 
Bay Y.C., Bellport, Long Island. 

July 13 — Regatta, Lorain Y.C., Ohio. 

oe A Eg — Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Washing- 


ew 
PS my 14-16 — E.C.Y.R.A. Women’s Elimination (Mrs. 
a Francis Adams Cup), Sachem’s Head Y.C., 


Con 

July 15-16 — Gifford Cup Regatta, Stone Horse Y. C., 
Harwich Port, 

July 17-18 — Team Races, International 14’ Dinghies, 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Larchmont. 

July 17-18— Open Comet Regatta, Algonquin Y.C., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

July 19 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y.C. 

July 19 — Regatta, Pointe Claire Y.C., Pointe Claire, 


Quebec 

July 19— 20 — Balboa Bay Regatta, Newport Harbor Y.C., 
California. 

July 19-20— New York State Championships, Moth 
eeen, Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 

July 19-20 — Sandusky Bay Regatta, Sandusky Bay Y.C. 
and Sailing Club, Sandusky, O. 

July 19-20 — Regatta, Gibson Island Y.S., Md. 

July 19-26 — Larchmont Race Week, Larchmont Y.C. 

July 20 — Gillmore Cup Race, Auxiliaries, Erie Y.C 

July 20— Race for Bessborough Cu oe Class, Pointe 

laire and Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., Lake St. Louis, 


Quebec. ‘ 

July 20 — Regatta, Cleveland Y.C., Rocky River, O. 

July 20 — tta, Larchmont Y. C. Bae. Poe 

July 21-23 — oosevelt Bowl, 30-Square-Metres, Beverly 
Y.C., Marion, Mass. 

J « 23—August 3 — Race Week, Green Bay, Wis. 

July 25-26 — Annual Regatta, Chester River Y. & CG., 

hestertown, Md 

July 25-27 — Edgartown Regatta, Edgartown Y.C. 

July 25-27—G.LY.8S. Poplar Island Race, Gibson 
Island, Md. 

July 26 — Casco-Bay Interclub Regatta, Portland, Me. 

July 26 — Falcon Le rf Race, Rocky River to Mentor 
Harbor, Cleveland Y.C. 

July 26 — One Hundred-Mile Race, M & M Y.C., Me- 
nominee, Mich. 

July 26 — Race for Duggan Cruising Cup, Pointe Claire 
and Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., Lake St. Louis, Quebec. 

July 26-27 — Open Comet Regatta, Princess Bay Y.C., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

July 26-August 3 — Pacific Coast Championship Regatta, 
Santa Barbara Y.C., California. 

July 27— Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Falmouth 

oreside, Me. 

July 27 — Final Race for the Killian Trophy, Bellport 
gd rf OM —— Long Island. 

July 27—Ocean Race Around Martha’s Vineyard, 
Hagartown Y.C. 

July 27 — Ocean Race, Bay Head Y.C., Bay Head, 2 J. 

July 27 — Regatta, Orienta Y.C., Mamaroneck, NL :Y. 

July 27— Annual Regatta, Handicap Yacht Racing 
Class of Long Island Sound, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

July 27-31 — Quincy Bay Race Week, Boston Bay, Mass. 
July 27—August 4— Fourth Annual ‘Race Around Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Edgartown Y.C., Edgartown, Mass. 
July 30-31 — Wollochet Power and Sail Cruise, Tacoma 

Y.C., Tacoma, Wash. 
July 30-August 1— Invitation Regatta, I.L.Y.A., Class 
, Oconomowoc Y.C. 
July 31-August 2— Miles River Y.C. Regatta, St. 
Michaels, Md. 
August 1-3 —E.C.Y.R.A. Annual Regatta, Sachem’s 
ead Y. C., Conn. 
August 2 — Overnight Race, Huntington V0; ci 1 
4 2-3 — Comet Races, Seaside Park Y. C., Seaside 
‘ar 
August 2-3 — Iowa Invitation Regatta, Classes E, C and 
ub, Clear Lake Y. C., Clear Lake, Iowa. 
August 2-3 — Milwaukee Journal Regatta, Milwaukee 
Y.C. and South Shore Y.C. 


ea 


_—_— 


leche 





CALENDAR 





August 2-3 — Great Lakes CApearieetip. International 
14’ Dinghies, Rochester Y.C. 

August oH — Annual Cruise, Rye to Block Island, Ameri- 
can 

August 2-9 — Marblehead Race Week. 

August 3—Ephraim-Escanaba Race, Escanaba WC., 

naba, Mich. 
August 3— Maryland Y.C. Race back from Oxford, 
an Md. 
August 3 — Regatta, New Rochelle Y.C., N. Y. 
August 3 — Second Scotland Lightship Race - Cruising 
ies and Second Sandy Hook Race for Racing 

Sloops over 20’, Richmond County Y.C., N. Y. 

August 4-7 — Junior and Midget Championships, Sea- 
— .C., Oyster Bay, L. I., Junior Y.R.A. of 

August 4-9 — Twenty-first Annual Southern California 
Y.A. Championship tta, ponte Barbara. 

August 5-8 — Eastern Scow Championship, 
Lake Chautauqua Y.C., Lakewood, N. Y. 

August 7-9 — Invitation Regatta, LLY. A., Class E, 
Neenah-Nodaway Y.C., Neenah, Wis, 

August 8-9 — Nantucket Y.C. tta, Nantucket. 

August 8-10 — Annual Regatta, ee Yachting Cir- 
cuit, Crescent Y.C., Chaumont, N. Y. 

August 8-10 — Chesapeake Bay Y.C. Race from Gibson 
Island to Oxford, Easton, Md. 


aa 8-10 — Annual Regatta, Tred Avon Y.C., Easton, 


August 9 — Milwaukee to Racine Race, Racine Y.C. 

August 9-10 — Comet Races, Stone Harbor Y.C., Stone 
Harbor, N. J. 

August 9-10 — ss ene: Beetle Cat Boats, Bass 
River Y.C., 

August 9-10 — og eco Regatta, Oxford Y.C., Md. 

—— hs — Second Annual Regatta, Watkins Glen 

August 9-10 — Southern Lake Michigan Junior Cham- 
pionships, Columbia Y.C., Chicago. 

August 9-16 — Championship Regatta, Southern Cali- 
fornia Y.A., Los Angeles. 

August 9-10, 16-17 — Eastwood Trophy Races, pe 
national 14’ Dinghies, Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. and 
Rochester Y.C. 

August 10 — Lightships Race, Nantucket Y.C. 

August 10 — Race back from Oxford to Gibson Island, 
Potapskut S.A. 

August 10 — Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Wash- 
ington, L. I. 

August 10-14— Inter Lake Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Put-in Bay, O. 

August 10-17 — Newport Harbor Race Week, Newport 
Harbor, California. 

August 11 — District Eliminations, Sears Cup, Southern 
Shore of Massachusetts mays Hingham 

August 11-13—E.C.Y.R.A. Junior Championships 
(Sears Bowl Elimination), Fenwick Y.C., Conn. 

August 13-14 — Southern ee Junior Cham- 
pionships, Edgartown Y.C., 

August 14-16 — Annual Ri Bom rot Central New York 
Y.R.A., Lake Keuka, N. 

August 16 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Harpswell. 

August 16 — — Orr Memorial Regatta, Co- 
lumbia Y.C., Chi 

August 16 — Cornfield “Lightship and Stratford Shoals 

uxiliary Races, id Island Y.C., City Island, N. Y 

August a — Comet Races, Wildwood Y. C., Wild- 
wood, N. J 

August 16-17 —R atta, Sparrows Point Y.C., Md. 

August 17 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Mere Point. 

—— 17 — Ocean Race, Little Egg Harbor Y.C., Beach 

aven, N. 
— 17 — Regatta, Huguenot Y.C., New Rochelle, 


August 18-19 — Southern ns Wo men’s 
hampionships, a ¥O., 

August 18-19 — E.C.Y.R.A. Mido Championships, 
Duck Island Y.C., Clinton, Conn. 

August 18-22 — Annual mage, Classes A, E and C, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., Inland 

Au = 7 ton — New Bedford Y. C. Race Week, New 

or 

August 20 — Regatta, Junior Y.R.A. of L.LS., Port 
Washington Y 

August 21-22 — Bar Harbor Y.C. Regatta, Bar Harbor. 

August 21-23 — Barthel Trophy Series, Chicago Y.C. 

August 22-24 — Race Week, Newport Harbor, Calif. 

August 23 — Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y.C., 
Portland, Me. 

August 23-24 — Comet Races, Ocean City Y.C., N. J. 

August 23-24— Comet Open Regatta, Huntington- 
Crescent Club, Huntington, L. I. 

August 23-24 — Regatta, Indian Landing Y.C., Md. 

August 23-24— National Championships, 110 Class, 
Grosse Pointe Y.C., Mich. 

ae — Regatta, Rappahannock Y.C., Irving- 
ton, Va. 

August 24 — Championship Races, Berkeley Y.C., Calif. 

August 2 24 — Daily News Regatta, Lake Michigan Y.A., 

icago. 

August 3 vo. a= ng ag Senior Championships, Bran- 
ord 

August $4 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, 


N.Y. 
August 25-28 — 21st Annual National Junior Champion- 
ships, Sears Cup, Eastern Y.C., Marblehead, Mass. 
August 26 —S. Gregory Taylor Trophy (Girls’ Junior 
Chomplonsiie), Pequot Y.C., Southport, Conn. 
Ae 29 — G.LY.S. Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, 


August 29 — First Leg of Tri-State Race, Chicago to St. 
Joseph, Columbia Y.C., Chicago, Ill. 

August 29 — Vineyard Race, Stamford Y.C., Stamford. 

August 30-31 — Comet Races, Absecon Y. C. 4, N. J. 

August 30-September 1 — Fish Class ae Sir 
Thomas Lipton Trophy, Houston Y.C., Texas. 
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August 30-September 1— Win Santa C 
Race, San Francisco Bay. a. si 


es et “geaamel 2— " hasetta: Norfolk-Portsmouth 
— > s+ ad 2— Regatta, West River S§.C., 


August 31 — Second Leg of Tri-State Race, St. Joseph to 
Michigan City, Chicago Y.C. : 
August 31 — Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., 

August 31-September 1 — Regatta, bed Tears ¥.C;, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
September 1 — Third of Tri-State pee, Michigan 

City to Jackson Park, Jackson Park Y.C 
Mas cog 3-5 — Races for Mrs. Charles Francis Adams 
_s (Women’s Championship), American Y.C., Rye, 


September 5-6 — National Lightning Championships, 
Skaneateles Lake, N. Y., Skaneateles Y & C.C. 

September 5-7 — Seventh Annual Comet Class Y.R.A. 
National Regatta, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 


Star Class 


July 4-6— Sterling Morton Trophy Series, Chicago 
Y.C., Belmont Harbor, Chicago. ied . 

July 18-20 — J. Rulon ecg emorial Series, Gibson 
Island Y.S., — Island, M 

July 26-August 2 — Sheridan Shore Yacht Club Race 
Week, Chicago. 

July 3i-Anpast 2— Miles River Y.C. Regatta, John 
Charles Thomas Trophy, St. Michaels, Md. 

aoe 2-3 — Annual Devon Invitation Regatta, Devon 

, East Hampton, Long Island. 

‘saat 2-3 — Michigan Championships, St. Joseph-Paw 
Paw Lake Fleet. 

August 5-9— Commodore Corry Series, Great South 
Bay, Great River, L. I. 

August 8-10 — Chesapeake Lipton and J. Graham 
Johnson Memorial Trophy Series, Chesapeake Bay and 
Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 

August 10-14 — Inter-Lake Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Put-in-Bay, O. 

August 14-16 — Central N.Y.Y.R.A. Regatta, Lake 
Keuka, N. Y. 

August 17-24 — World Championships, Los Angeles. 

August 21-23 — Twelfth District Championship, Lake 
Ontario, Rochester Y.C., Rochester, N. Y. 

August 24 — Shrewsbury Cup cape Great _ N. Y. 

August a 1— 13th Annual Jersey Coast 
Challenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park Y.C. 

August 30-September 1 — Shipping Board Trophy Series, 
Wilmette, Ill., Sheridan Shore Y.C. 

September 8-12 — Atlantic Coast Championship, East- 
chester Bay, N. Y 


Long Island Sound Y. A. Championships 


July 4— Larchmont Y.C.; New Rochelle Y.C.; 12, 
Indian Harbor Y.C.; 19 . > 26, Larchmont Y.C. 

August 2 — Stamford Y. C.;9, Port Washington Y.C.; 16, 
Huguenot Y.C.; 23, Riverside Y.C.; 30, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian. 

September 1 — Larchmont Y.C.; 6, Manhasset Bay Y.C.; 
a - Harbor Y.C.; 20, American Y.C.; 27, Echo 

ay Y. 


Associated Canoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay 


July 13 — Third phamglonthin Series Race; 27, Fourth 
Championship Series Race. 

August 2— Atlantic Coast Championships; 3, Metro- 
politan Championships and Dolphin Trophy Decked 
Canoe Regatta; 17, Fifth Championship Series Race. 

September 7 — Sixth ‘Championships Series Race. 


Power 


July 3-7 — Cruise, Chicago-Milwaukee-Manitowoc-Stur- 
ae a Bay, Southern Shore Y. C., Chicago. 

Jul a utboard and Inboard ‘Races, Tents Barbara, 

alifornia. 

July 4-6 — Outboards and Inboards, Hampton Y.C., Va. 

July 5 — Ole Evinrude Trophy Race, Milwaukee-Mani- 
towoc, Lake Michigan Y.A. 

July 6 — Outboard Tachtioon. (60 miles), Marine City- 
Detroit, Detroit Outboard Association. 

July 11— ryexantonel Predicted Log Race, Winslow, 
Wash., to Nanaimo, B. C., International P.B.A. 

July 4 — Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club, 


N. 
July 12-13 — Annual Regatta, Lorain Y.C., Lorain, O. 
July 12-13 — Geneva Regatta Assn. Regatta, Geneva, 


July 12-13 — New Jersey State Championships, Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J. 
July 18-19 — Outboards and Inboards, Havre de Grace 


Y.C., Md. 

July 20 — Annual Hearst Gold Cup Regatta, Outboards 
and Inboards, Long Beach, California. 

July 20 — Outboards and Inboards, North East River 

, North East, Md. 

July 31—August 2— Annual Regatta, Miles River Y.C., 
St. Michaels, Md. 

August 2-3 — Milwaukee Journal Regatta, Milwaukee 


Y.C. 

August 3 — Captain Billop Race Around Staten Island, 
Raritan Bay Y.R.A. 

August 16-17- — National Runabout and Pacific Coast 

utboard Championships, Seattle, Wash. 

Pens 16-17 — National Sweepstakes Regatta Assn. Re- 
gatta, Red Bank, N. J. 

August 24 — Daily News Regatta, I.L.Y.A., Chicago. 

August 30 — Sacramento Race, Sacramento Y.C. 

September 6-7 —A.P.B.A. Outboard Championships, 
Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 6-7 — Sir Thomas Lipton ony Race, 
Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, P: 

September 12-14 — Annual L. M.Y.A. Ilinois eee 
Cruise, Chicago-Ottawa-Starved Rock and return. 

September 13-14—Star Spangled Banner Regatta, 
Maryland Y.C., Baltimore. 

eT — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 
ton, 
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You'll have comfort and pleasure wher- 
ever you go aboard this graceful thor- 
oughbred! Cruise where you want... 
when you want... as long as you want, 
on a sturdy, sea-going Cruisette sleeping 
6 yet easily owner-operated. 








THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 


10 duly=Tee 18% 


pl parnemranaaniai 






Above: Plenty of room for a party in 
the deck house! Pullman-Dinette to 
starboard sleeps two at night. Note 
the comfortable observer’s seat oppo- 
site the helmsman. 


Left: The galley is skillfully planned 
and well-ventilated with unusual head- 
room. Right: owner’s stateroom with 
built-in berths and plenty of space. 
Door forward leads to Bow Cabin. 











PRIDE OF THE ELCO FLEET 
MOTOR YACHT 57 


Beauty at a glance! Closer inspection reveals 
her one of the finest planned, finest built 
boats of her size afloat. Accommodations for 
5 to 7, and 2 crew. Speeds up to 23 m.p.h, 


See the 1941 Elco Fleet on display at Port Elco or 


write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom P © se T E L C Oo (at Park Ave.) N.Y.C. 
xk k k * 

Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— Venetian Causeway, Miami Beach 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


p> My father used to mention, now and then, 
a towboat named the Luzerne. “Couldn’t 
pull a sausage off a griddle,” he used to say; 
“damn near did for the lot of us once and 
made no fuss about it at all.’’ After a while 
I worked out to windward of him and he spun 
it off. 

“Tt was about the third of December, 
1901, that we left Red Hook Flats in Upper 
New York Bay with three barges in tow, 
loaded with about 2200 tons of coal consigned 
to firms in Boston. There were eleven men in 
the crew — captain, mate, chief and assistant 
engineers, steward, three deckhands and three 
firemen. We started off on the last of the ebb 
in order to have a fair tide through the East 
River and Hell Gate to Hammond’s Flats 
where we singled out our tow for the long 
drag to Boston, all hands hoping for favorable 
weather, meaning clear and without too much 
of a breeze. The towboat, which was of sea- 
going type, was fairly good in ordinary 
weather but with a heavy tow of three barges 
in a head sea or breeze of any force she had 
all she could do to hold her own, being of light 
draft and having less power than the general 
run of towboats hauling around the Cape 
to Boston. 


> “The run through the Sound was un- 
eventful, with clear weather and a light 
WNW wind, till we made Sow and Pigs 
Lightship, now called Vineyard Sound Light- 
vessel, about forty-two hours after leaving 
Hammond’s Flats. Here we struck a head 
tide which called for every pound of steam 
we could get out of the kettle to make any 
headway at all. It was a common occurrence 
for a heavy tow in that situation barely to 
hold its own for hours till the tide turned to 
the eastward; we weren’t quite that badly off 
but we made very little progress until the 
change of tide. By this time our fresh water 
was running low so the Captain put in to 
Vineyard Haven to fill our tanks and take on 
a few supplies. After we made fast alongside 
the dock he decided to lay there till the next 
day; he said the glass was changing and he 
didn’t want to get caught on Nantucket 
Shoals with a tow like ours in an easterly. 

“ After making everything secure, all hands 
cleaned up and went ashore but at that time 
of the year amusement was scarce, the 
neighboring summer resort of Cottage City, 
now called Oak Bluffs, being battened down 
for the winter, so we usually wound up in the 
Sailor’s Haven at the head of the dock. 
Brother Edwards, who ran the place, was a 
good scout and always let us enjoy ourselves 
whenever we were there. 

“All good times have to end, so two days 





Voyage To Boston 





afterward we left Vineyard Haven. We 
started our tow along at 6:00 a.m. to have 
daylight for the passage over the Shoals. 
Shortly after getting under way, the ther- 
mometer began to drop and the wind settled 
in the northwest, a fair wind for us till we 
made Highland Light; from there in to 
Boston it would be nearly ahead. 


> “We made a good run over the Shoals to 
Pollock Rip Lightship, where it began to shut 
in. At first I thought it was fog but Captain 
Harry said it was vapor caused by the cold 
air blowing over water which was warmer. 
At that time we could still see our head barge 
about 180 fathoms astern. As we rounded the 
Cape and ran for Chatham, we heard a tow 
to the eastward which later proved to be one 
of the Philadelphia and Reading boats. As 
the vapor increased, the breeze freshened and 
a sea began to make up. We soon lost sight 
and sound of the other tow and, as night came 
on, we had a glimpse of Chatham on our port 
quarter. The Old Man ran her off a bit more 
to the eastward, not wishing to be too familiar 
with Peaked Hill Bars in the poor visibility. 
In a short time we lost all sight and sound of 
the world except for the seas smashing 
against our hull. 

“In the engine room, we just kept her 
plugging along, hoping for the best and not 
expecting anything worse, till I found our 
fresh water running low again. The steward 
asked for more water in his tank so I sounded 
tanks and found the forward one empty. 
Going to the Captain, I asked him if he had 
any idea when we would make Boston, ex- 
plaining that our water was low and that the 
bunker coal was pretty well gone. He told me 
that we ought to be about off Highland Light, 
about fifty miles from Boston, the time then 
being about 11:00 p.m. 


p> “After coming down from my little chat 
with the skipper, I stood at the rail for a 
moment. looking off at the sea. It seemed to 
me that the bubbles from our quickwater 
were going by, so I called the Old Man’s 
attention to it. He had the lead hove and, 
sure enough, we were slowly losing ground, 
the wind by that time being strong and the 
tide ahead. Anchoring was out of the question 
out there so we did the only thing possible — 
just kept her pulling, not knowing exactly 
where we were nor where we were going. 
Consequently, it was a damned long night 
that we endured. 

“Tn the early morning, about the break of 
dawn, the vapor thinned a bit and the wheel- 
house made a horn and light far off on our 
port side. It was still thick enough so the 


light could be seen only at intervals, so Cap- 
tain Harry passed word for the mate, one of 
the old-timers, a former whaler, who had 
been coasting for many years. The mate 
watched it for some little time, then turned 
to Harry and said, ‘What do you think that 
is, Cap?” 

“Tt ought to be Highland Light but I 
think it ain’t; maybe its Shovelful Lightship, 
and maybe it ain’t that either.’ 

“Harry, that ain’t Highland, and that 
ain’t Shovelful. That’s Sankaty Head!’’ 


> “After consulting the chart and taking 
soundings the skipper agreed that it was. 
The high wind and head tide together had 
set. us back during the night almost to 
Sankaty Head, on Nantucket Island. With 
daylight, the vapor gradually cleared and the 
breeze eased off some. When the tide turned 
we made good time back to Pollock Rip, but 
there the bunker coal gave out so we had to 
anchor and broach cargo to get her in.”’ 
GErorGE A. OERLE 


M.LT. Commodore 
To Head I.C.Y.R.A. 


> The annual meeting of the Inter-Col- 
legiate Yacht Racing Association, held at the 
Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard, May 10th, 
was a significant one in the history of the 
organization. Commodore Thomas T. Crow- 
ley, of the Nautical Association of M.I.T., 
was elected president for 1941-42, and his 
elevation marks the first time the I.C.Y.R.A. 
has chosen a chief executive from outside the 
ranks of the six colleges that founded the 
Association, in the spring of 1928. Crowley 
succeeds Gardner Cox of Princeton. 

Commodore Leonard A. Romagna, of the 
Brown Yacht Club, was chosen chairman of 
the Dinghy Racing Committee; Vice Com- 
modore George Nichols Jr., of the Harvard 
Yacht Club, was named chairman of the 
MeMillan Cup Committee; and Commodore 
Roy M. Hutchins, Jr., of the U. 8. Coast 
Guard Academy Boat Club, was elected 
Chairman of the Cruising Committee. 

An amendment to the by-laws increased 
the number of members of the Executive 
Committee-at-large from three to five, and 
the college yachtsmen selected for these posts 
were Commodore Lloyd J. Moulton, Cornell 
Corinthian Yacht Club; Emil Mosbacher, 
Jr., Dartmouth Corinthian Yacht Club; 
Commodore Henry B. Wilmer, Jr., Princeton 
Yacht Club; Vice Commodore Alan H. 
Donkin, Michigan Sailing Club; and Richard 
W. Besse, Yale Corinthian Yacht Club, 
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tT A HARBOR beyond the hori- 
zon, yachtsmen will tell you, where 
there are no large ropes and small 
blocks, and the winds always blow fair. 


They’re talking about heaven—but 
you can find it this side of paradise. 


You boat owners who use power can 
have a fair wind with you this summer 
when you cruise: the “fair wind” of a 
dependable motor that gets you there 
and brings you back—does the job 
every time without fail. Here’s how: 


Experienced yachtsmen know that 


Gulf Marine 


GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL 
GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 





many engine failures can be traced to 
the formation of black, gooey gum in 
the tank by “‘landlubber gasolines.”’ 
That’s why Gulf has perfected a real 
sea-going fuel— 

Gulf Marine White Gasoline! It won’t 
form engine-fouling gum or corrode 
copper tanks. Because Gulf Marine 
White is chemically inert . . . composed 
of stable hydrocarbons. It’s really the 
answer to a yachtsman’s prayer. You'll 
find it on sale at Gulf Service Ports, 







the Sign of Gulf Marine Ser- . 


vice from Maine to Texas. 


Products 














FREE! Handy Cruising Guides 


Gulf Marine Info-Maps covering coastlines 
and adjacent waterways from Bar Harbor 
to Brownsville, Texas, containing these 
features: Lightships - Lighthouses - Coast 
Guard Stations - Seaplane Bases - Dis- 
tances - Government Chart Numbers- Ra- 
dio Terminal Stations for Ship-to-Shore 
’Phone - Location of all Gulf Marine Ser- 
vice Ports. 


NortTHEeRN WaTERWAYS covers Long Island 
area and North to Bar Harbor 
Muppte AtTLantic WATERWAYS covers Jer- 
sey Coast and Chesapeake Ba 
SouTHERN WATERWAYS covers Norfolk to 
Brownsville, Texas. Indicate which map 
you want, and send name and address to 
Gulf Oil Corp., 3802 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Only limited supply available. 








SAY “GOODBYE 
LANDLUBBER GASOLINE” 
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> One of the famous sights of the past, when 
_you were bound for Newport aboard the old 
Fall River Line boat, for instance, was the 
bark rigged Aloha under sail . . . When 
conditions were favorable, the late Arthur 
Curtiss James, a great and knowledgeable 
Corinthian of his time, always set her can- 
vas and she made a proud and gallant picture 
as she slipped quietly along... In the 
half light of a waning summer day she might 
have been the ghost of a merchantman, so 
incongruous was her graceful presence in 
those waters crowded with the slick products 
of modern design . . . She had something 
in common only with the thump-thumping 
side-wheeler which also was a bit of a relic 
and whose passengers would cluster at her 
rail and remark on the loveliness of Aloha 
under sail . . . Mr. James used his famous 
yacht regularly for commuting between his 
estate at Newport and his New York office 
. . . Generally accompanying him on these 
pleasant, tranquil voyages was H. O. Have- 
meyer, who, when he owned one of the 
Newport ‘ Thirties,” used to be as prominent 
in yachting circles as his nephew “ Bubbles,”’ 
is today... 


> There was something terrifying about 
the end of the Bismarck . . . She went down 
blazing like a funeral pyre. . / . No doubt 
the Hood’s demise was as frightful . . . Lack 


of such action (except briefly at Jutland) | 


in the last war lulled lads contemplating 
enlistment into a complacent sense that 
naval service, in addition to being more 
comfortable than army, was less dangerous 
. . . Many of us in the subchasers abroad 
never sighted an enemy submarine .. . 


> Russian gals are being taken aboard 
Soviet merchant marine vessels for training, 
it’s reported by Komsomol Pravda, organ of 
the Communist Youth Organization... 
The idea is to make hands and officers out of 
the sweet creatures . . . One of them, Raisa 
Viasova, graduate of the Leningrad Naval 





School, is already licensed and serving as a 
pilot aboard the liner Karl Marz... . 


Does all this mean that the hand that will 
rock the cradle at long last will be daddy’s? 
. . . At least, even if that horrific possibility 
materializes, we venture that mommer’s will 
still rule . . . I can’t imagine a lady skipper 
being able to get along with her officers unless 
they were of the opposite sex, can you? .. . 
Assuming a lady were commanding a vessel, 
I wonder if the crew would refer to her as 
“the old woman”... 


p> A monograph I read the other day on the 
happy subject of the cigar store Indian in- 
cluded the interesting information that those 
wooden effigies (which now are museum 
pieces) were frequently used as “‘mastheads”’ 
on ships... 


> Hats off to the Corinthians, the first club 
to recognize the stoutest fella aboard a yacht 
in an ocean race, the humble galley slave 
who can stay in there and dish it out as well 
as take it . . . And congratulations to the 
broth of a boy who won the sea cook trophy 
in the Hampton Roads grind... . 


p> A member of a prominent yacht club who 
has a boat under charter for the summer re- 
ceived the following official communiqué from 
the candid commodore of the outfit not long 
Oc. 


GARBAGE NOTICE 

Owing to present conditions there 
will be no garbage collection service at 
the Club anchorage this season. How- 
ever, facilities for the disposal of garbage 
will be furnished by the Club. Please 
see Captain —— in regard to this. 

All yachts using the Club anchorage 
are requested to codperate in keeping. 
the harbor clean by using these facilities 
instead of dumping garbage overboard. 


Said the member, “It took guts for the 
commodore of such a fashionable club to 
issue such a realistic manifesto or whatever 
it is — but that’s the sort of guy he is... 
Somebody else might have headed the thing 


OFFAL EMERGENCY! 


and pursued a course of evasion and euphe- 
mism in handling the delicate matter . . . I 
think he has done a perfectly swill job” .. . 


> The old Amoy, of all things, turned up at 
the Battery last month and was on display 
in the interests of relief for China... As 
a junk, she seems to have a good offing from 
the pile... 


> Columbia had a psychological advantage 
in the regatta at Poughkeepsie last month, 
anyway, because the university’s “pulling 
parson,” Rev. Raymond C. Knox, who is 
only 65, stroked his single shell from New 
York to Krum Elbow, a distance of some 
eighty miles, a few days before the inter- 
collegiate imbroglio of the stalwart sweep- 
swingers got under way, thereby exhibiting 
a stamina that must have been a little dis- 
concerting to the undergraduates involved 
in the mere four-mile affair . . . Parson 
Knox has been rowing an average of 200 days 
a year for the past 35 years and looks in the 
eae 


> Too bad the good old practice of keel- 
hauling has gone out of vogue, for I should 
have liked to assist in keelhauling the gang 
of river pirates who boarded Harry L. Gold’s 
77-foot cruiser Halliglo II, stripped the 
craft of some $2,000 worth of gear and made 
off scot free with their booty ... To add 
insult to injury, the proceedings took place 
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almost in the shadow of Mr. Gold’s residence 
on Mitchell Drive, for the yacht was lying 
off King’s Point. Police report that a num- 
ber of other anchored craft have been looted 
in the last month or two . . . This form of 
piracy is about as mean, if possibly more 
cowardly and less spectacular, than the kind 
of job done by the rum-soaked buccaneers of 
the Spanish Main . . 


SAIL ON! 


Days that motor men 
Count as Fun days 
May soon turn into 
Gasless Sundays 
But sailing men 
Need not despair 
Since all that canvas 
Needs is air. 
— Caleb Bilgewasser 





Maybe the unpleasant possibility that Mr. 
Ickes forecasts will produce some bizarre 
designs in the matter of auxiliary rigs. . . 
And some of the indefatigable power boat- 
men may be induced to regard canvas as 
more than just something to walk on . . 


> Possibly inspired by this volatile maga- 
zine’s current flight into the stratosphere of 
fashions (for yachtsmen-and-women), A. R. 
Pedder, famed West Coast Corinthian in- 
quires: 

If you wanted to buy a bedroom set 
—I do — with a nautical motif, where 
would you go? 

I wouldn’t know — but a department store 
might advisedly go in for that sort of thing, 
I should think. . . . And, not particularly 
apropos, the most nautical looking hotel 
hereabouts is the Ritz with that aneroid 
prominently rigged under the marquee. .. . 
The Bossert, in Brooklyn, has a “marine 
roof” but there’s actually no hostelry archi- 
tectured throughout on a nautical theme. 
... The “main deck” of the New York 
Yacht Club is an example of how effectively 
this can be done. . 


> Harold S. Vanderbilt has decided upon 
the name Vagrant for his new motor-sailer 
being completed at Bath, Me., according to 
the New York Sun, which adds: ‘An earlier 
Vagrant raced in the America’s Cup defense 
several years ago.” ... 

I always thought that hooker’s name was 
Ranger... . 

TELLTALE 
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GEORGIAN BAY HARBOR 


Rocky, spruce covered shores, blue 
water and sheltered coves where bass 
may be taken after the day’s run is over, 
make cruising the North Channel and 
Georgian Bay a never ending delight. 


From a Kodachrome by John Kabel 
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Courtesy Maine Development Commission 
A moderate breeze, a summer sky and a well-found schooner, with the coast of Maine in the background 


MAKING THE MOST OF A SHORT VACATION 


RUTH BRINDZE 


LL vacations are too short. Even school teachers 
complain — their cruising is cut short at the 
end of two brief months. Which may prove 
any number of things of purely academic 
interest to most of us who take our two weeks 

“ and like it. 

Vacation is one of those words that means different things 
to different people. There are some who relax by driving 
their boat and themselves, and others whose inclinations 
lead to an easy, lazy jaunt. Either is good, so there is no 
point in arguing which is the better. The choice depends on 
the captain and crew, the boat, and the weather. A few 
years ago, we made a run of close to one hundred and fifty 
miles, from Execution Light to Dutch Island Harbor, in 
Narragansett Bay, in two easy days. Last year, we were 
about fifty miles from home on our fourth day out. The 
weather was foul; a nor’easter was howling down Long 
Island Sound, but it wasn’t the weather alone that delayed 
us. We had to pick up a member of the crew and we had to 


be certain of being in a harbor having railroad connections 
with the outside world. It’s a mistake to arrange such 
appointments. I’ve done it often enough to know. It is bad 
enough to have.to put a shipmate ashore before the end of 
the cruise because he has to get back to his job — or his 
wife — but it is not nearly so difficult as arriving on a given 
day, and at a stated hour to keep an appointment. 

Most cruising boats, nowadays, are equipped with motors 
that work. The sailor, like the motor boatman, can decide 
on his ultimate as well as on his intermediate ports of call 
and make them whether the wind blows or is still. The 
question is: why should anyone on a cruise adhere to a 
schedule? It’s swell fun, of course, to indulge in armchair 
navigation or, rather, to spread the charts on the living room 
floor and theoretically start the cruise a week or so before 
you actually cast off. But, once you start the cruise, it is 
better, much, much better, to decide, as you sail, where you 
will sail for. Then, fhe only date on which you have to be 
at any given place is at the end of the cruise. And there is a 


James Franklin Fish 


A Rhode Island harbor. Near the mouth of the Barrington River, with the yacht club at the right 


way of freeing yourself even of this obligation. Instead of 
sailing all the way home, you can leave your ship riding to 
a guest mooring at a club a hundred or so miles away, and 
bring her down the following week-end. 

As a matter of fact, a good stunt, if you want to cover 
distance on a short cruise, is to start it the Saturday before 
you Officially leave the office and return to your mooring a 
week after the vacation has ended. Thus a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion can provide a cruise having five week-ends. Without 
pressing, you can log anything from fifty to a hundred miles 
in a two-day week-end. In addition to giving you a head 
start, this system also makes a short vacation seem longer, 
for the last week’s so called profitable labor is sandwiched 
between the start of the cruise and the continuation thereof. 
And, if the boat is brought to her home mooring the week 
after the vacation has officially ended, it further prolongs 
the vacation period. I have known people who have stretched 
this idea so that their vacation cruise has lasted the greater 
part of the summer. They start several weeks before their 
vacation period begins and arrive at their home port several 
weeks after it has ended. This two-way stretch offers inter- 
esting possibilities, especially for the captain who sails with 
only his mate as crew and who wishes to cruise out of sight 
of the familiar landmarks. 

With a crew of four or more, there is no need to put into 
a harbor each night. If you want to go places, there is no 
reason why you shouldn’t keep going. It isn’t like racing. 
The off watch really can relax when it is off duty. If it is a 
question of losing a knot, or getting all hands on deck to 
pile on more canvas, you lose the knot. Only in case of 
emergency is the off watch called and at such times they 
probably would be awake anyhow. 

With a full crew, a non-stop sail of a few days can be 
grand sport. Suppose you have only a two weeks’ vacation 
but want to cruise in distant, bluer waters. The thing to do 
is to push on until you get there and, then, to loaf. Aesop’s 
little fable about the tortoise and the cottontail has a 
reverse moral for the cruising man. Going along slowly and 
steadily may get you to the point you want to reach but, 
when the length of the vacation is limited, the chances are 
that there will not be much time to sail around after you 


The younger members of the family sample the pleasures of cruising 


do get there. A year ago, Alf Loomis indicated the ease with 
which a jump of several hundred miles can be made and 
then wrote beguilingly of Maine cruising. His enthusiasm 
for Chesapeake Bay is, equally infectious. ‘‘ You Might Try 
Maine” or the Bay this year if you didn’t try them last year. 
Whatever your home port, there is usually some bay or 
sound or lake a hundred miles or more away from home that, 
from description or experience, seems perfect. With a full 
crew, there is no reason why you shouldn’t sail through 
until you reach it; with the average crew of two, such going 
is apt to prove a trifle tough, though it can be, and frequently 
is, done. But it doesn’t make for a sociable kind of party 
and most people would not call it a vacation. 

In planning a cruise, you have to take into consideration 
the limitations of the crew. Two good hands can’t do what 
four can do. Sure — you can sail at night, and probably you 
will, at least once during the cruise; but if you are sailing as a 
twosome, you will probably want to lay over part of the next 
day or, at any rate, while the tide is running against you. 


 N. A. Beketov 
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Photos by Richard H. Anthony 


Working the tide, instead of bucking it, is part of the joy 
of cruising. To do it may sometimes mean getting under way 
at daybreak or a trifle before. But the sun coming up over 
the water has a lot on the ball. Sunsets have grandeur but 
the sun, at its rising, has glory. 

Of course, if you don’t care how much bottom is covered 
in the day’s run and if you are endowed with an excess of 
patience, you can sail against a strong tide and a light head 
wind, and have a good time. I’ve done it while the skipper 
argued that the adverse conditions merely kept a beautiful 
shore line in sight for a longer period than usual. But, as a 
general rule, you will get more fun out of cruising if you sail 
with the tide and shape your course as the wind blows. 

(Continued on page 69) 





Top, a Long Island Sound harbor, the American Yacht Club 
anchorage at Rye, N. Y. Left, looking over the other fellow’s 
boat. Below, Greenwich Cove, on the western side of Narra- 
sansett Bay, is the home port for a good-sized fleet of yachts 

















Hampton, with the yacht club and its basin in the center of 
the picture, where the fleet gathered last month after the 
finish of the race from New London, run under the aus- 
pices of the Storm Trysail Club and the Hampton Yacht Club 


THE PEACEFUL CHESAPEAKE | 


And Its Harbors that Make this Bay the Cruiser’s Paradise 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


summer or in the early fall? Well, as a cruising ground 

for yachtsmen from New York and New England, 
the Chesapeake has two shortcomings. These vary in degree 
according to the weather and the size of your boat. One of 
them is the Delaware River, which isn’t in Chesapeake Bay 
at all, and the other is even more remote — the outside run 
from New York to the Delaware or Virginia Capes. 

But, assuming that you have carried a norther down the 
Jersey coast, as has been done by those who watched their 
weather, and a southeasterly up the yellow river for which 
nobody ever speaks a kindly word, and have passed through 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal — assuming all this, 
you have experienced a couple of miracles and are in an ex- 
pectant mood for entering the finest and largest bay on the 
east coast of North America. 

Hereinafter I mean to make note of some of the harbors, 
working down from the head of the Bay, which contribute 
to the salubrity of this enchanted region. In so doing I lay 
myself open to two charges, the first of which is that I will 
have neglected the most attractive anchorages, and the 
second of which is that I am a spoil-sport to publicize the 
harbors whose principal charm is their unsullied seclusive- 
ness. So, with apologies in advance, I offer you 


fan you thought of cruising in Chesapeake Bay this 


Chesapeake City. This is the western terminus of the C. & 
D. Canal and the control point where in the olden days sail 
boats tied up awaiting a steam tug to tow them down Back 
Creek and the Elk River to Turkey Point. Now it is a place 
for replenishing stores, for making (at Schaeffer’s) your 
acquaintance with the Chesapeake’s succulent crab, and 
for leaving promptly. If you merely want to get away before 
night settles in, your first run will be a short one to an 
anchorage in 

Bohemia River. Suit yourself. Anchor just inside the en- 
trance in 8 to 9 feet of water or proceed farther up. I am not 
going to expend any superlatives on this stopping place, 
which, nevertheless, is a quiet and convenient anchorage for 
yachts bound to or from the canal. Its exotic name excites 
the curiosity and deserves a word of explanation. Nearly 
three hundred years ago a Bohemian by the name of Augus- 
tine Hermann received from Lord Baltimore a grant of land 
in return for having spent ten years charting the waters of 
the Chesapeake. The map, an excellent one, exists in the 
Library of Congress; the name of the river is taken from 
Bohemia Manor where Hermann, one of the most enthusias- 
tic of the Chesapeake’s cruising gentry, spent his declining 
years. 

Sassafras River is the next confluent of the Elk and has on 
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its banks the opposite towns of Fredericktown and George- 
town, which are about 8 miles above the entrance. Most 
Northerners, having the urge to get somewhere and see 
something, pass up this detour, although Georgetown is the 
place to limp to if boat or engine repairs are needed. 

Havre de Grace. Shoal, and recommended to horse lovers. 
All of this upper part of the bay is usually short-circuited by 
visitors to the Chesapeake, and I promise myself one day 
the pleasure of finding out why. 

Worton Creek is really something. It is at the very mouth 
of the upper fork of the Chesapeake, which is called Elk 
River, and it’s a matter of 20 miles from Chesapeake City. 
Many a man who has heard of the rustic charms of Worton 
Creek and has steered east from Pooles Island to make it his 
night’s anchorage, will tell you that it is open and exposed. 
This is because he failed to carry on between narrowing 
shores and round a spit of sand which almost landlocks the 
veritable Worton Creek. Inside, in depths of 7 feet, you have 
the world to yourself, or share it with a small collection of 
yachtsmen who are also drawn by the quiet of this sheltered 
anchorage. Outside, the wind may blow a gale. The trees of 
the protecting shores keep it from you and you may rest in 
the peace which is the greatest benison of the Chesapeake. 

Baltimore. Take my advice and go to this delightful and 
hospitable city by train, plane or car. The Baltimoreans 
themselves have in large numbers been driven from the 
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water by the commercial traffic which makes the port the 
second largest in the United States, and seek their relaxation 
at Gibson Island, or in Stony Creek and Rock Creek on the 
Patapsco River. If you’re going that way, however, salute 
Fort McHenry whose gallant defense inspired ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and on the way back take a long look at 
White Rocks which are off Rock Point, for you’ll never see 
their like in other parts of this sandy region. And if you go to 
Baltimore itself, you will receive a welcoming hand from the 
hospitable Maryland Yacht Club, which generally has a few 
spare berths for visiting boatmen. 

Gibson Island, on the Magothy River west of the light- 
house which marks the commencement of the steamer chan- 
nel to Baltimore, is the usual mecca of yachts which cruise 
the Chesapeake. The Gibson Island Yacht Squadron is 
famous not only for its considerable fleet of yachts but for 
its interest in offshore racing and for the privately main- 
tained aids to navigation which simplify the circuitous 
approach to its snug harbor. 

Rock Hall. This is back on the Eastern Shore, 10 miles or 
so below Worton Creek, and diagonally across the bay from 
Gibson Island. It is a small fishing port and too crowded to 
accommodate any large incursion of strangers, but it is the 
most convenient place after leaving Chesapeake City for 
refueling. The harbor is half a mile by road from the town 
of Rock Hall where groceries may be purchased, but you are 


Boats abound at Oxford, on the Eastern 
Shore, where the Tred Avon Yacht Club 
has its headquarters. Below, a breezy day 
at Annapolis. In the background are some 
of the buildings of the United States 
Naval Academy and, at the right, is the 
well-known wishbone ketch ‘‘Vamarie” 


Howe Lagards Photos 
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Gibson Island, on the Magothy River, the usual mecca of yachts which cruise the Chesapeake 


now in the land where favors are included with service and, 
if my own experience is any criterion, the man who sells you 


gas will also tote you to the stores. For a night’s anchorage, 
if you draw less than 6 feet of water, leave Rock Hall and 
turn north a couple of miles past Deep Landing and into 
Swan Creek. There’s a pungy on the beach that’s been there 
for 50 years and is still intact enough to give you an idea of 
what the old Bay boats were like. 

Queenstown. If you pass by Kent Island Narrows (which 
you’d damn well better do if drawing more than 4 feet of 
water) Queenstown is the first harbor on the long, winding 
and thoroughly delightful Chester River. The ‘Coast 
Pilot”’ says a depth of 10 feet exists in the entrance channel 
but, as elsewhere in this shallow bay, you have only yourself 
to blame if you go aground drawing a foot less than the 
stated depth. I liked this anchorage so well that I didn’t go 
ashore. My crew did, for ice, and returned with a tale of a 
nine-year-old boy who said he would ‘‘a’ driven his pa’s 
truck to the icehouse if some daggone fool hadn’t left the 
switch on and drained the battery.”’ I don’t offer this as a 
cue to the character of the Queenstownians. 

Chester River. You can take any yacht that hasn’t been 
sold to the Government for a dollar up this river to Chester- 
town. It’s 22 miles through smiling farm land, and I don’t 
know whether it was my good cruising luck that gave me a 
fair wind in both directions. But they say that on the Chesa- 
peake proper the wind blows either up or down, and I’ve 
noticed the same tendency in the streams which eontribute 
to it. If you want the companionship of other yachtsmen, 
you'll be attracted to Langford Creek, in a small tributary of 
which you will find the clubhouse of the yacht club which not 
long since transplanted itself from Rock Hall. 

St. Michaels. Now we’re getting down toward the middle 
of the Chesapeake wherein winding creeks and hidden 
anchorages are so numerous that they defy the enumerator. 
Strangers who round Kent Point and enter Eastern Bay 


usually proceed up the Miles River and make their destina- 
tion at St. Michaels, which is one of the most conveniently 
located towns for the purchase of supplies in the entire 
region, Not many years ago, the Miles River Yacht Club 
removed from the town to Long Hail Creek where it main- 
tains private markers to show the way to faltering strangers, 
and where once a year it holds one of the most important 
regattas of the Bay. 

Wye River. Whether, having stocked up at St. Michaels 
and made your number at the yacht club, you next visit one 
by one the creeks and coves of the Miles River and Eastern 
Bay is immaterial to me. But you mustn’t leave this region 
without going up the Wye. I can’t tell you what differences 
of verdure or contour make the Wye unique but this bit of 
old England has been a favorite of yachtsmen since the Ches- 
apeake was first sailed for pleasure — and even my telling 
you so won’t dull its charms for you. Go around Wye Island 
if the draw is working. If not, leave the island to port and 
have just as much fun working back over the same route. 

Tilghman Creek, on the back side of the town of Claiborne, 
is mentioned by the initiates as another secluded anchorage 
which is worth a visit but, on the occasions when I have been 
in or out of the Miles River, the wind has been a challenge 
to carry on and I haven’t stopped there. 

Poplar Island lies south of Kent Point and off the center of 
Tilghman Island and the harbor formed by it and Jefferson 
Island is a rave haven of the first water. But only for those 
fortunate people who own boats drawing less than five feet. 

Annapolis. By passing down the Eastern Shore and enter- 
ing Eastern Bay, we overlooked the capital of the Maryland 
Free State. So, working around Bloody Point in a southerly, 
you can ease sheets for this harbor which, in all particulars, 
esthetic and material, offers more than any other port of 
Chesapeake Bay. It is the site of the United States Naval 
Academy which even in these piping days of war has time 

(Continued on page 87) 
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A Sailorman Finds that his 
Experience at Sea is Help- 
ful in Getting the Feel of 


a Sunderland Flying Boat 





In view of the success of the coastal patro! 
in helping to locate the “Bismarck,” 
this article is 


particularly — timely 
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©Flight, Courtesy Aviation Magazine 


Two Sunderland flying boats, one in the air, another on the surface 


PATROL BOMBER OFF BRITAIN IN WAR TIME 


By PAUL HAAREN 


HAT has flying a Sunderland got to do 
with sailing a boat? Or, let’s put it the 
other way: What has sailing a boat got 
to do with flying a Sunderland? The an- 
swer in either case is: ‘“‘Plenty, my boy, 
plenty.” 

In case you may not know, I’ll tell you what a Sunderland 
is. It’s one of those big four-engined flying boats the R.A.F. 
is using on its long distance sea patrols and convoy escort 
work. It’s a huge hunk of flying craft weighing, fully loaded 
with fuel, oil, depth charges, bombs, guns and ammunition, 
something in the neighborhood of 27 tons. This also includes, 
of course, the weight of the crew, usually eleven men, and 
their gear, for the entire crew, with the exception of the 
three pilots and the sergeant navigator, sleeps aboard the 
boat whether she is at her home base or stopping tempo- 
rarily at some other base. Include the weight of food and 
water, too, for the boat has a galley, an officers’ wardroom, 
crews’ wardroom, toilet, etc. She’s quite a package of flying 
boat. And the wonder to me, whenever I approached her in 
the dinghy, was not only how this monster of metal ever got 
off the water, but how she flew so lightly for, with all her 
4000 horse power on take off, a Sunderland handles lightly 
in the air. The boat is much like one of our own Clippers. In 





fact, she is almost a counterpart of the Transatlantic flying 
boats the British are using to transport mail and high offi- 
cials across the Atlantic from Botswood, Canada, to a port 
in North Ireland. 

I’ve just returned from a stint of work which included 
both patrol and convoy escort work over the North Atlantic 
in Sunderlands. Everybody I meet tells me what a lucky 
stiff I am for it was a wonderful experience. Also, everybody 
expresses surprise that I ever got on the job. For I’m no 
spring chicken. But it so happens that my heart is good, my 
eyes good, my lungs good, etc. I attribute this state largely 
to the fact that I’ve always fooled around boats; I’ve always 
been near the sea, swimming, paddling a canoe, sailing. Of 
course, I had a few thousand hours in the air in flying boats. 
And I’d kept up my flying on smaller land aircraft. But, be- 
hind all that, lay the fact that, ever since my teens, I’ve 
been fooling around salt water craft. The heave and toss of 
the sea is second nature to me and, after all, the heave and 
toss of the air, as any pilot will tell you, is quite similar to 
the feel of a boat on the water. Not exactly the same, to be 
sure, but near enough to be of value to the flying boat pilot 
no matter what the type of water aircraft he may be called 
upon to fly. 

Keeping a course in a Sunderland is much like holding a 
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course in an offshore sailing vessel. To be sure, you ve got 
more gadgets to keep track of. In addition to the wheel that 
controls the ailerons, there are the elevators to be controlled 
by the fore and aft motion of the steering column, and the 
rudder to be controlled by the rudder bar — and it is a bar 
on a Sunderland, not pedals as some of my American air- 
going friends might expect. But, as most of the offshore 
flying is done by dead reckoning, the necessity to steer a 
straight course, and to keep on the course given you by the 
navigator, is most important. It means the difference be- 
tween making a proper landfall and not. And, after a 1500- 
or 1800-mile flight lasting sometimes well over twelve hours, 
the necessity of making a proper landfall can easily be seen, 
especially when flying at night. 

Steering a straight course is more than watching the com- 
pass and direction indicator and kicking the rudder right or 
left as the case may be. In fact, one of the first things the 
Sunderland pilot catches on to is that it is usually much 
easier to keep the boat on her course by gentle manipulation 
of the ailerons than by the rudder. Too free use of the rudder 
starts the boat to yawing. The indicator begins to run from 
one side to the other and the compass needle swings all over 
the place. Keeping on a straight course is a matter of nice 
balance between the use of the rudder and the ailerons. 
Sometimes it is necessary to fly the ship a little off even keel. 
There are no aileron tabs on a Sunderland that can be con- 
trolled from the cockpit. After a little time in any particular 
Sunderland, a pilot usually gets the hang of his particular 
aircraft and can cock her up so that in still air she will gallop 
along at her most efficient cruising speed of 125 indicated 
knots on the air speed meter; with hardly a shift on the con- 
trols at all. Sunderlands have a ‘‘George,”’ as the automatic 
pilot is called in the R.A.F., but it is used less frequently by 
Sunderland pilots than you would suppose. 

But here I am, using all these words to tell you how a 
Sunderland pilot keeps a straight course when really all I 
want to convey is that this putting of the boat on the 
“notch,” so to speak, so that she keeps a straight course al- 
most of herself, is just like finding the spot in a sail boat where 
the helm just hangs her where you want her. It’s a nice 
balance of weight of ship, the force that’s moving her along 
— whether wind in a sail or four thundering engines — and 
the rhythm of the pitch and toss of the sea or air, as the case 
may be. It’s the feel of the ship, in the air or on the sea. And, 
despite all the clocks and gadgets in the cockpit of a modern 
airplane or flying boat, there’s still a ‘‘feel”’ to flying that 
never will be taken completely away by all the instruments 
in the world. Flying “‘blind,’”’ on instruments, will get you 
where you want to go quickly and safely. But the smooth- 
ness of hand-flying an aircraft is something that will be a 
long time in any pilot’s handbook. It really is what the 
“art” of flying consists of, after all. The proof of this is that 
most pilots, even on air lines, throw out the automatic pilot 
when they get into rough air. One reason for this is that it 
is easier on the mechanism of the automatic pilot. The other 
reason is that often a smoother ride can be given the pas- 
sengers by manual flying. 

And navigation! To all intents and purposes, it’s the same 
both on the surface of the sea or a few thousand feet above 
it. There are differences. One is the speed with which you are 
moving through the air. An error of a few degrees in the air 
makes much more difference than it would on the surface of 
the sea. Another thing is in getting a ‘‘fix.’’ At sea, you have 
a little more time to get your fix. In the air, not only is it 
harder to get because you are moving so rapidly but, once 
you have obtained a fix, no sooner do you have it than it’s 
obsolete. However, this phase of the thing is being overcome. 
There are new bubble sextants that do away with the neces- 
sity of having a horizon. You can use them at night, putting 
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the bubble on any known star. Also, there are running fixes 
—a series of six sights that compute themselves and give 
you the average. Works something like an adding machine. 

But the main factor in air navigation is the wind — not 
only the direction of the wind but also its speed. An increase 
or decrease in the wind’s force will make all the difference in 
the world to your finding your convoy when you go out a 
couple of hundred miles to sea looking for it. It will also 
make all the difference in the world in your making a proper 
landfall, as can easily be understood. But a shift in the wind’s 
direction is the thing that most pilots fear and keep a sharp 
lookout for. It is easy to note a shift in wind direction during 
the daytime when you can see the waves and wind-streaks. 
But on a dark night, when you can’t see the sea at all, what 
do you do? Answer: Nothing except hope. You might drop a 
flare or a sea marker but even this does not help much. You 
have a radio, of course, and many have asked me why not 
get your wind direction by radio. You can. You’ll get the 
direction of the wind at whatever radio station you're talk- 
ing to. How can a shore station a hundred miles or more 
away tell what the wind is way out where you are? This es- 
pecially up around the North Atlantic northwest of Scot- 
land, the Shetlands, and Faroes, where both wind and 
weather shift all over the place. 

I can tell you tales about these sudden wind shifts. It’s 
happened to friends of mine — instances of starting out on 
a convoy job with the wind dead against them. And then, 
when their job was over and they started for home again, 
the wind shifted and was dead against them all the way in. 
Sometimes they got home. Sometimes they didn’t. Ran out 
of fuel. Had to land in a frightening sea. And, after a while, 
the flying boat broke up. 

It’s not bullets so much that Sunderland pilots fear when 
they go out on jobs. It’s a violent wind shift with high winds. 
I’ve seen winds of over a hundred knots — not miles — up 
where we were working. Caught out in a wind like that, it’s 
always a squeak to get back. For, no matter how wide you 
open all throttles, say to an air speed of 180 knots, with 
wind of 100 knots against you you’re making good only 80 
knots. And, if you’re away to hell and gone at the furthest 
point of your convoy job, you simply haven’t got gas enough 
to get home. For that reason, a Sunderland has two cruising 
ranges up in those parts — an ordinary cruising range and a 
safe cruising range. The latter is twelve hours. And there are 
big notices on the bulletin boards reminding you of that. 

But I can show you many a job in my log book that took 
more than twelve hours to accomplish. The fighter boys get 
the glamor and sudden death, perhaps. All we got was a 
headache from the engine noise, a squeamish stomach from 
the pitching and smells in the boat, and always the possi- 
bility of a duck in the cold ocean if we ran out of gas. Which 
“duck”? might end up by our being picked up by a trawler 
or, if there was no trawler, just end, not quickly and com- 
fortably but only after agonizing hours of freezing and hop- 
ing. Instructions were issued as to what to do if we were 
forced to land at sea. It was assumed that the boat would 
break up after a while. Then, in our ‘‘ Mae Wests” which we 
should have put on in the meantime, we were to hold hands 
and form a circle, floating, so that we wouldn’t drift away 
from one another. The instructions are to keep on all the 
clothes you can, all your wool-lined leather flying clothes 
with the exception of your boots. For some reason, you’re 
warmer with a lot of clothes on, even though you are soaking 
in a frigid sea. And you’ll probably stand a better chance of 
living, if you got wet in the first place, if you stay wet and 
submerge all but your head. If you crawl out of the sea onto 
a rubber dinghy, the cold and wind will go through you like 
a knife and you'll die of exposure. Before I started flying 
(Continued on page 78) 
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THE BARNACLE 


This class of stock auxiliary cruisers was designed by John G. 
Alden and built by Willis J. Reid & Sons,of Winthrop, Mass. 
This year, the ballast on the keel has been increased to 5000 
pounds and is slightly further forward. The boats are planked 
with Philippine mahogany, brass screw fastened. Mast and 
boom are hollowand sails are by Ratsey & Lapthorn. The cock- 
pit is deep and comfortable and there is 6’ O’’ headroom. 


At the left is a deck view while below it is seen the interior of 
the cabin, looking aft into the galley and forward into the 
double stateroom. Below is one of the new Barnacles on a sail 
stretching spin soon after being launched. 


She is 34’ O” in length over all, 23’ 5" on the water line, 
8’ 6” beam and 5’ 4” draft. Sail area is 531 square feet. A 
Gray Light Four engine drives the yacht at a 7-mile pace. 


Hartley & Arnold Photos 
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VACATION (?) 
CRUISE: ODYSSEY 


By 
WILLIAM TODD 


\ 


O you ever feel that a paltry two weeks out 
of every fifty-two is all too short for a 
vacation cruise? Especially when you own 
a husky, seagoing boat that was lovingly 
built just for that very purpose? Well, 
I’ve got the answer for you! I found the 
way to make those two weeks all too long! Gather ‘round, 
mates, and I’ll spin you the yarn... . 

Sinbad was — and is — 34 feet of able sport fisherman 
cruiser and was the very light of life to my wife and self. 
For fifty solid weeks out of the year, we dreamed of the re- 
maining two that we’d spend cruising in her. And, like 
everyone else in the same situation, we tried to cram the 
equivalent of a six months’ Caribbean water jaunt into those 
precious, scanty hours. It meant careful preparation, the 
most exacting selection of route and destination, and driving 
labor on the spring week-ends on which rain forgot its nasty 
habit of falling. Hiring the shipyard to do the work was im- 
possible financially, even undesirable to a bloke like myself 
who likes to run his eye over a shipshape craft and gloat: 
“T did it!” 

This one particular year, the usual work was vastly in- 
creased. Sinbad, we thought, would be greatly improved by 
having a steadying sail, with a lofty lookout seat atop the 
mast. It seemed impossible to fit the job in but, since any- 
thing went that promised to make The Cruise better, it was 
begun. There was the devil’s own time in fitting that mast! 
Despite the head waggings of many a better man, I swore I 
would be doubly and triply damned if it would be stepped 
through the cabin roof and floor and into the keelson, in the 
traditional manner. I wasn’t going to skin around that stick 
every time I wanted to go forward, and that was that! 

Darned if it wasn’t, too. But the vow cost me dear. After 
many hours’ of designing and pangs of misgiving, I pro- 
ceeded this way: two structural steel channels, four inches 
wide, were curved to fit the under part of the cabin roof and 
were set beside the beams, about a foot and a half apart. 
Their ends rested on cast bronze knees, which were bolted 
through the sides of the trunk cabin. Then, to be sure that 
the deck would stand the thrust that would be transmitted 
to it, six big oak knees were installed as deck support. And 
quite ‘‘shippy”’ those knees made the cabin look! On top of 
the cabin, a heavy plate of yellow pine was bolted through 
to the steel beams; in this plate the mast was stepped. The 
rest of the rig was conventional; chain plates bolted through 
the frames to hold the quarter-inch standing rigging, two 
shrouds on each side, and one forestay. Later (if you’re still 
with me then), you’ll see what this method of mast stepping 
was worth. 

Another time-eating improvement was the installation of 
a fresh water cooling system for the engine. It was designed 
and installed with a confidence that sprang from the fact 
that, if it didn’t work, the old salt water cooling system 
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At anchor in Delaware Bay the force of the tide made 
the dinghy astern carry a sizeable bone in her teeth 


could be valved back into action in a minute. All this, plus 
the engine overhaul, the scraping, sanding and painting, had 
my tongue hanging out most of the time trying to squeeze 
the jobs into week-ends and evenings through the spring 
and early summer. 

Swiftly, all too swiftly for my ambitious plans, July 
rolled around and with it Sailing Day. Last minute details 
kept us scurrying around throughout the morning although 
we were to have shoved off at the crack of dawn — or 9:00 
a.m., in my language. The party of the first part in my 
marriage contract stowed incredible amounts of food in the 
boat’s lockers and drawers. The gasoline tank wagon rolled 
up and we tried to cram 110 gallons of gas into 100-gallon 
tanks. Then home to lock up the house. And back later to 
unlock it for some forgotten but vital item. Finally, about 
three in the afternoon, we really did cast off and purred 
smoothly out of our home canal as the neighbors waved 
goodby, staring after us with envious eyes — the dopes! 
By four, we had cleared Jones Inlet and Sinbad was slipping 
over the briny in the eye of a southwest wind. A great sigh 
of relaxation escaped us. It was unbelievable but we actually 
were off on The Cruise! We shook hands on it and celebrated 
with a drink. 

What a paradise! Sznbad slid like a blue-gray porpoise over 
the long, easy swells. I hoisted the steadying sail and put the 
boat into the trough to see what would happen. Results were 
perfect! The natural rolling was slowed to a gentle cradling 
motion, as though a giant hand was restraining it for our 
comfort. I felt wonderful. 

Now, the fresh water cooling system . . . a glance at the 
temperature gauge showed 134° engine heat. Why, the sys- 
tem was even too darned efficient! What a masterly piece of 
designing! Such engineering! I strutted as much as a small 
cockpit would allow and toasted my uncanny ability with 
another drink. 

Feeling my oats —or rye, maybe —I skipped up the 
ratlines and perched in the lookout seat. It was only twenty- 
four feet off the water but I felt like stout Cortez standing on 
that peak in Darien, with a dash of the Count of Monte 
Cristo. The mast swayed with the slow roll of the boat, 
giving me a delicious thrill. Looking down from my vast 
height, I spent a half-hour admiring Sinbad’s trim outline 
against the sparkling water; the easy way she shouldered 
through the waves; her spick and span decks. I almost burst 
with pride. 

A hail from below informed me that it was time to relieve 
my spouse at the wheel — we stood equal tricks, salty-like 
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— so I skipped down. From our lavish supplies, my wife 
brought up some cold fried chicken and biscuits. We ate and 
drank and reveled in-the goodness of life and vacation 
cruises as the Long Island shore astern slipped down under 
the rim of the world. 

Evening began to steal over the water like a rumor to be 
confirmed later. At seven o’clock (we called it six bells 
then), we were off Asbury Park, N. J. Did I say we were 
headed for that cruising utopia, Chesapeake Bay? Well, we 
were, and the plan was to stand offshore from Jones Inlet, 
Long Island, down as far as Delaware Bay. To make our 
two weeks come out even with the necessity for earning a 
living back in New York City, we planned to run down the 
coast all night long, taking two-hour tricks at the wheel. 
This program was to continue all the next day, so that the 
first big jump would be gotten over with in a hurry. 

A swell theory. But the work of preparation, the last 
minute strains, began to tell on my share of The Weaker 
Sex. She was ready to drop to the deck from exhaustion. 
(If she had, she probably would have landed on me.) Never- 
theless, and without much conviction, I argued for the 
romance of sailing through the starlit night. Just then, we 
spotted a couple of rusty freighters crossing our bow a few 
miles away. My wife pointed at them. ‘‘ Are there many of 
those around?” she asked, with a bit of a gleam in her eye. 

“Oh my, yes!” I replied knowingly, ‘‘We’ll pass many 
ships in the night, with their lights agleam. They’ve got a 
groove worn in this stretch of water, heading for the South 
Seas and all the far-flung ports of the world!”’ 

‘And coming back from them, too?” suggested my wife. 


“Sinbad” is an able sport fisherman cruiser. The stout mast was an afterthought but it proved its worth in 


long runs alongshore. Insert, the skipper perched in the lookout seat takes a good look around the horizon 
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‘“‘Sure,” I nodded. ‘‘The weary traveler returneth —”’ 

‘And slices us in two in the romantic night!” finished my 
wife. ‘‘ Well, let’s call it off for tonight; we’re both too tired 
to see a comet coming close enough to light a cigarette on it! 
Let’s pull into port and sle-e-e-eep!”’ 

It would have been brutal to refuse; besides, a picket 
fence would have seemed a downy cot to me. I consulted the 
chart. ‘‘The nearest inlet is Shark River,’ I announced. 
‘‘We’ll slip in there!’ —I hoped. For, not expecting to 
honor any such near-by but unknown harbor, I hadn’t seen 
the advisability of getting an Atlantic Coast Pilot for that 
part of the coast. Those blessed Coast Pilot books tell every- 
thing but your fortune, but charts aren’t anywhere near as 
enlightening. So, when we neared Shark River Inlet, I 
shipped Old Man Doubt, A.B., as an active crew member. 

The darkness hid the buoys and I circled slowly, trying to 
pick them up. As I did so, another boat hove in sight, evi- 
dently a local craft coming in. I breathed a sigh of relief. 
**T’ll just follow him in, and it’s duck soup.”’ But I was about 
to learn what unpalatable stuff duck soup is. This local 
boat went in with careless familiarity and Sinbad nosed her 
wake. We went into the inlet entrance at an angle, with an 
insistent following sea, and the wheel had a feel I didn’t like. 
Once within the entrance, which was marked by piles of 
enormous boulders, I straightened Sinbad out ... and 
saw, painfully close ahead, a drawbridge I couldn’t hope to 
get her mast under. The road lights and the blazing head- 
lights of the many automobiles ashore had prevented my 
seeing the bridge before I was well inside the jetty. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Looking down Narrow Bay, usually called Bay Fine, from the mountain 
rising from the cove (Mary Ann Anchorage) in the foreground 


TRY FRESH WATER 


From the Northeast Coast, Sail West and North for a Cruising Ground That Is Unequalled 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


4, HIPMASTERS whose business is normally traf- 
FE: WA ficking the waters of the seven seas consider it 
a stroke of luck when they get a charter that 
takes them to a fresh water port, up some river 
or on some lake that has access to the sea. For, 
once in fresh water, barnacles and other sea 
growth are killed, leaving the ship’s bottom clean and fresh. 
It is almost, if not quite, as good as going into dry dock for 
a scrub and cleaning. 

By the same token, yachtsmen who do all or most of their 
cruising on salt water will find it advantageous now and then 
to take a run up into fresh water, not so much for the sake 
of the boat’s bottom but to slough some of their prejudices 
away, to see something new in the way of cruising waters 
and to gather fresh experiences. For it is only by new ex- 
periences that one gets the most out of life, whether it is 
lived afloat or ashore. 

Many salt water sailors seem to have an aversion to 
using fresh water except with a highball. Why this should 
be so I have never been able to fathom, especially as some 
of the larger bodies of fresh water in the United States 
provide many fine cruising grounds that are not excelled 
anywhere in the world for scenic beauty, for the excellence 
of their harbors or for variety. A man who has never made 
such a cruise will get an eyeful if he picks out the right 
places to go, and he’ll find the water just as wet, the seas 
just as big and (at times) mean, and the seamanship re- 
quired just as demanding as anywhere along the coasts. 

Those who do their boating on the northern Atlantic 
Coast are better situated, perhaps, than those on other 
coasts to make a long cruise on fresh water. This is because 
of the proximity, or rather the accessibility, of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries. On the 








West and the Gulf Coasts, I know of no comparable bodies 
of water that offer such an inducement to forsake salt for 
fresh for a few weeks or months. 

While the element of time is the chief deterrent in any 
cruise to the Great Lakes, this factor is not too great to 
prevent anyone with a vacation of from three weeks to a 
month from trying new cruising grounds to the north and 
west, although five or six weeks would be better as it allows 
one to get farther and saves the necessity for pushing, which 
is always to be avoided on a vacation cruise, if possible. 

The approach to the Great Lakes or the St. Lawrence 
from anywhere on the Atlantic Coast is, obviously, via the 
Hudson River. In normal times, one could go up the St. 
Lawrence from its mouth, but that entails nearly a thousand 
miles of open water to reach, which is a long, hard drill in 
itself and would take lots of time. And, at present, under 
war conditions, it is impracticable. “i 

To describe in detail all of the waters in the region under 
discussion is out of the question in an article of this length. 


Short masts are an ad- 
vantage in canal’ work 


Snuffy McGill 


Right, chart of Lake 
Huron, showing the 
finest cruising waters 
on the Great Lakes — 
Georgian Bay and the 

North Channel 
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Power cruisers, such as this Richardson 31-footer, have the edge over auxiliaries where there is much river and canal running, as in the 
approach to Lake Huron from the Atlantic Coast. Four can cruise in comfort and knock off an average of better than 100 miles per day 


Perhaps the best way to approach the subject is in terms of 
distance and the speed of the boat in which you cruise. Then 
one will have to take a general chart of the waters, such as 
appeared in YACHTING in July, 1940, or some of the excellent 
general charts put out by the larger oil companies, and make 
up his mind where he can go in the time at his disposal. 
There is hardly a cruiser nowadays without power, and 
one can, therefore, count on covering a more or less given 
distance per day or week (barring unfavorable weather 
conditions). With an auxiliary cruiser making six or seven 
miles per hour (miles are used here instead of knots because 
all distances on canals and on the Great Lakes are figured 


in miles), 50 to 60 miles per day is a good average but, with ~ 


a full-powered cruiser making from twelve to fourteen 
miles, 100 to 125 miles per day is not too much to count 
on and can be made without too much sense of pushing. This 
will leave several hours of daylight at the end of each day 
to get ashore, to visit aboard other boats and, in general, to 
enjoy the real delights of cruising. Especially if one makes an 
early start, which has much to recommend it, as the morning 
is usually the best part of the day to make fast time. 

Another point in favor of a power cruiser for making the 
hop from salt to fresh water is that she can get through the 
canals which must be negotiated without having to remove 
her mast (unless it is too tall to clear the bridges), while an 
auxiliary will have to waste several hours at each end of the 
canals to take out and replace her sticks. 

In a week of cruising, therefore, one can count on covering 
some 400 miles in an auxiliary and from 600 to 700 miles in 
a 12- to 14-mile power cruiser, allowing a day for layover, 
for loafing or for unfavorable weather. Multiply this distance 
by the number of weeks and it is easy to figure on the radius 
of your cruising possibilities. 

In terms of distance, given in round figures, it is 140 miles 
from New York to Troy, where one enters either the Erie 
Barge Canal or the Champlain Canal. Here the ways divide. 
Those going to Lakes Ontario and Erie direct, turn west 
either to Three Rivers and Oswego, 185 miles, or on to 
Tonawanda and Lake Erie, 340 miles (490 from New York 
City). If one keeps on to the north, 65 miles of the Champlain 


Canal brings him to Whitehall, at the lower end of Lake 
Champlain. Then 110 miles of Lake Champlain, with the 
Adirondacks to the west rising 4000 feet and the Green 
Mountains to the east — as pretty a stretch as one can find 
anywhere. This takes the cruiser to Rouses Point, whence 
74 miles of the Richelieu River and Canal take one to Sorel, 
on the St. Lawrence, 40 miles below Montreal. 

Following our westward bound cruiser, it will be seen 
from the foregoing figures that the first place one reaches 
open water in the Great Lakes is Oswego, some 330 miles 
from New York. Say three to four days for the 12-mile 
cruiser, or a day longer for the auxiliary. But remember that 
these days are as good cruising as one would wish for, as the 
canals run through picturesque country with occasional 
cities to add to the interest. 

If one did not care to go any farther than Lake Ontario, 
he would find on this one lake excellent cruising waters. It 
is only 46 miles across the Lake to Kingston. Here one enters 
the Bay of Quinte, or the St. Lawrence River, where a week 
could be spent, anchoring in a different harbor each night. 
From Kingston, the Rideau River takes the cruiser to 
Ottawa and thence down the Ottawa River to Lake St. 
Louis and Montreal. While from Trenton, up the Bay, the 
Trent River and Canal carry one through a lovely lake 
region to Port Severn, on Georgian Bay. 

Lake Ontario itself is 140 miles long, from Oswego to 
Toronto, with several interesting harbors on the north shore, 
in Canada, and two or three on the south shore. From 
Toronto through the Welland Canal to Port Colborne will 
take a day, as the canal itself will slow down the pace. 

Lake Erie is a large body of water some 260 miles in 
length and does not offer much to the cruiser in the way of 
interesting harbors in its eastern half. Anyone bound to 
Lake Huron and Georgian Bay will probably shove through 
to the Detroit River with perhaps one overnight stop. 
Put-in-Bay and the islands at the western end are well worth 
a visit and, if time permits, a couple of days here will well 
repay the stopover. In the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, the 
current runs strongly to the southward and will slow up the 

(Continued on page 82) 
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USE NO HOOERS 


Captain Mike O’Leary Goes Deep Sea 


Fishing and Turns Up an Adventure 


By 


TOM McCAHILL 


T was on Clematis Street, one Saturday night 
around eight o’clock, when the young Eng- 
lishman stopped Mike and asked if he were 
Captain O’ Leary. 

“That’s me name,” he answered, in a 
thick Irish brogue, “‘an’ what can I be doin’ 





fer ye?” 

“T understand that your boat, the Sheila, is available for 
charter. If she’s free for the next two weeks, I’m interested.”’ 

‘“‘She’s as free as the wind,” was the answer. ‘‘ Now when 
would ye like to start?” 

“T’ll be at the dock at 8:30 in the morning. Good night.” 
And he was soon lost in the crowded shopping center of 
West Palm Beach. 

“Well, what do ye know,” said Mike, turning to me, 
“right here on Clematis Street we strike gold.” 

And gold it was, for the demand for charter boats is slim 
during November, a half day at reduced rates now and then 
being the most one could hope for. I could see signs of a 
thousand thoughts hatching in Mike’s head, so it was with 
relief that I saw Maggie O’Leary waddle out of the ten-cent 
store to join us. 

“What do ye think happened?” began Mike, but I 
quickly interrupted. I had a date at the shuffleboard court, 
and I left them standing in the crowd. 

“Sivin o’clock an’ ye be up!” yelled Mike after me as I 
walked away. 

It was just a few minutes past six next morning when 
I saw Mike come lumbering down the dock. 

‘“‘Hi ya, Mike,”’ I called when he was near enough to hear. 

‘Hi, yerself,”’ came the reply. 

“You don’t sound very cheerful,” I told him, as he 
stepped aboard. 

‘“‘Didn’t sleep well,” he sighed. 

“T bet you spent half the night worryin’ about that 
Englishman.” 

“‘T did no sech thing.” 

But, having been Mike’s mate for the last four years, I 
knew this was not exactly the truth. ‘I have a feeling he’ll 
show up,” I said, trying to sound reassuring, and went on 
with my work, checking the bait and trimming a couple of 
kingfish bellies. 

It was well after seven when I had the rigs all set and the 
cockpits and decks swabbed for the day. About 8:30 Mike 
stepped off Sheila to the dock and stood there, rocking up 
and down on his heels, keeping a steady gaze shoreward. 
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“They're yours,” said Carns, handing Captain O’Leary the binoculars 


A hail from a small sailing dinghy with a blue sail arrested 
our attention. Our hoped-for guest had arrived. 

‘‘Good marnin’,’”’ said Mike, “‘it’s no little surprise to find 
our customers arrivin’ in a row boat.” 

By this time the young Englishman had brought the 
dinghy alongside and was lowering the only sail. 

‘““The saints be praised,’”’ exclaimed Mike, ‘‘will ye look 
at the duffle the man’s got!” 

Our guest ignored this as he climbed aboard with a leather 
case in each hand. The luggage consisted of two large 
suitcases, and two tripods. 

‘May I inquire who was so kind as to recommend you 
to the best boat in the fleet?” asked Mike. 

“‘T can’t recall.” 

‘But, man, how did ye know me on the street last night?” 

““Mr. O’Leary, I was under the impression that I was 
hiring a fishing boat, not a bureau of inquiry. My name is 
Carns. Here is a hundred dollars on account. Now, if your 
questioning is to continue, and we are not going out, kindly 
say so and return my money.” 

‘“‘Start the engines, we’re goin’ fishing’!”’ yelled Mike, as 
he pocketed the money, adding, ‘‘ An’ I won’t be askin’ any 
more questions.”’ 

‘“‘T’m glad that we understand each other,” said Mr. Carns. 

I pressed the starter buttons and, after a turn or so, first 
one of the Sheila’s big 200 horse engines, and then the 
other, roared awake. The bridge swung open in response to 
my signals. We had a good four miles of travel ahead of us 
up Lake Worth towards the Inlet, where we would enter the 
ocean. Mr. Carns was seated in one of the big fishing chairs, 
leisurely smoking his pipe after expressing lack of interest in 
trying his luck on the way out. 

As the small dock on the Inlet dropped astern and the 
long rollers of the Atlantic took hold, Mr. Carns opened the 
larger of the suitcases. Its contents (I couldn’t help turning 
from the wheel to look) almost knocked me off my perch, as 
I know they did Mike who had just returned from the cabin. 

“The saints be praised!’ exclaimed Mike. ‘‘ What in the 
world are ye gonna be doin’ wid thim?”’ 
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The suitcase contained a number of various types of 
binoculars, some bigger than I had ever seen before. 

‘The saints be praised!’ repeated Mike. “‘Where’d ye git 
all thet stuff?”’ 

“Tt’s a hobby of mine, and would you please keep your 
boat exactly as she goes?” 

“T think the fish will be better along the coast,” inter- 
rupted Mike. 

“Mr. O’Leary, remember our agreement,’ reminded 
Carns. 

“Okay,” said Mike, “‘it’s your money an’ your hobby.” 

‘Captain, you fish in my place.” 

“T don’t want to be fishin’,’”’ answered Mike, “‘that’s for 
the customers an’ it ain’t proper fer me.”’ 

“ec O’Leary!”’ 

‘All right, I know our agreement. I’ll fish, but it’s agin 
me will.” 

Carns didn’t bother to reply but now occupied himself 
with the other suitcase. It contained cameras and various 
types of navigation instruments. 

‘“‘T suppose thet’s anither hobby,” said Mike over his 
shoulder from where he was now trolling. 

“Excellent deduction, Captain. How’s the fishing?”’ 

‘‘Humph!” said Mike, as he payed out more line. 

“You might try using one of your new outriggers for 
skipping the bait,’’ suggested Carns, without looking up. 

“Ye do yer pitcher takin’ an’ Ill do the fishin’.”’ 

As we entered the sapphire blue waters of the Gulf Stream, 
Mike got a strike. He had released the drag on his reel and 
the line was drifting astern. He counted: ‘‘ Wan, two, three, 
fo-wer,’”’ and so on up to ten, whereupon he locked the reel 
and brought his pole up and back in fast action, hoping to 
set the hook in a sail. 

Mike spluttered disgustedly. ‘‘Some little minnow, the 
divil, has took me bait.’”’ He had hooked a fish but not a 
sail. Suddenly, he yelled to me: “‘Git the gaff! It looks like 
a fair size king!” 

In another minute, it was over the stern and flopping in 
the cockpit. Carns shifted his attention from an instrument 
he was using long enough to say, “‘Nice king. Now, let’s 
follow the coast north from here, just staying inside the 
Stream.” 

Mike had baited another rig and was again trolling. As 
we passed Singer’s Island, Carns told me to turn around 
and go back over the course we had just traveled. He had 
been watching the Inlet for over an hour, seldom looking 
away except to light his pipe. 

It was about 11:30, on our second trip south, our course 
having been back and forth over about a three-mile stretch, 
when Carns said to me: “Put about and head north. Rev 
your motors so we make about five knots.”’ 

““Thet’s too fast fer fishin’,” yelled Mike, who had been 
silent for some time. 

“Five knots,”’ repeated Carns, ‘‘and you, O’Leary, put on 
this old Panama hat and continue to troll.”’ 

‘““The saints fergive,’’ said Mike, ‘‘now I have ta wear the 
man’s bonnet as well as fish whin we’re goin’ so fast we can’t 
ketch anything.” 

These words had hardly left Mike’s lips when he yelled, 
“Strike, strike!” 

‘“‘Cut the line, O’Leary,” ordered Carns, “‘and you... ,” 
addressing me, as I had thrown the motors into neutral, 
“keep this boat under way. Cut the line!” he repeated to 
Mike. 

‘““Why, man, ye’re crazy as a loon! That fish would have 
gone a couple of hundred pounds. Ye must be off yer top!” 

‘We'll have none of that, O’Leary,” said the Englishman. 

Mike, who had now left the chair was facing our customer. 
‘Why, fer two cints. . . .” 
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“‘O’Leary, sit down! I’ve chartered this boat and you'll do 
as I say as long as I’m in her!” 

Mike opened his mouth, but I guess the thought of the 
hundred dollar bill in his pocket stopped him for he sat down 
in utter disgust. 

“T’ll pay for the tackle you just lost,’”’ said Carns, ‘‘and 
I’ll buy you the best suit of clothes in Palm Beach if I catch 
the fish I’m after.” 

“What kind of fish are ye gonna be catchin’ with wan av 
thim?” asked Mike, motioning towards the binoculars. 

“Bigger fish than they have under the sea. Now, no more 
questions.” 

“Okay, Okay,”’ said Mike, who had himself under control 
again. 

“Fish your other pole,’’ said Carns, ‘‘but please take the 
hook off. I can’t take any more chances on your catching 
whales.” 

Mike, after making a hopeless grimace, removed the hook 
with a pair of nippers and tied a piece of bait on the leader 
and payed the line out over the stern. 

‘“‘See that boat on your port quarter?”’ 

‘““Yes, that’s the Panda, from Detroit,’ I answered. 

“Keep her in sight.” 

“Strike! Strike!” yelled Mike, as he again let the line 
free-wheel aft and counted out loud: ‘“‘Sivin, eight, nine, 
tin!’’ With this, he locked the reel and gave a terrific heave. 
Pop! The hookless remains of the line came flying toward 
our stern. 

“Oh, St. Patrick! Why in hivvin do ye make me suffer like 
this? I’d fergotten all about me not havin’ a hook!” 

The next two hours were uneventful. The Panda was now 
about four miles ahead and a little to windward, having 
gradually increased her speed. Mike had another strike 
shortly after the last one which knocked the remaining bait 
off the leader so, for the better part of an hour, he just sat 
in the chair, sound asleep, holding the rod. Carns»had 
moved the large binoculars alongside of me and was studying 
the boat ahead. At times, the long rollers hid her completel 
from view. 

“Swing directly inland,” ordered Carns, ‘‘I believe we 
have attracted attention by following so long.” 

We were the furthest north of all the Palm Beach fishing 
fleet with the exception of the Panda. 

“That’s all for today,” said Carns, after consulting his 
watch, “‘let’s get back to Palm Beach.”’ 

I swung Sheila around in the direction of the old hotel, left 
deserted and uncompleted some years before on Singer's 
Island. 

‘Where are we goin’ now?” asked Mike, awakened by 
our change of course. 

‘“‘Home,”’ said Carns, ‘‘and now, I’ll fish — if you have no 
objections.” 

It was the better part of two hours before we had the 
Inlet abeam and, though it was only 3:30, Carns said we 
might as well go in. We headed into the narrow inlet with 
a flood tide under us which gave a roller coaster effect to the 
boat. Lighting his pipe, Carns walked forward to where I 
was at the wheel and, when Mike joined us from the cabin, 
he said: ‘‘I believe you boys would like some information as 
to exactly what we were out for today, and what is expected 
of you in the future.”’ 

“T certainly wud,” exclaimed Mike. ‘‘Goin’ fishin’ an’ not 
goin’ fishin’ is a new wan on me, an’ ye wid all them watcha- 
ma-callits.”’ 

‘“‘For reasons I can’t explain, I can tell you little just now 
but I assure you that you’re taking no chances. And you’ll 
be paid well for your assistance.”’ 

‘“‘How in the name of hivvin can we be of assistance if we 
don’t know what we’re doin’?”’ 
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‘“‘By keeping absolutely quiet and not speaking of me in 
any way except as a bad fisherman.”’ 

‘“We won’t breathe a word to a livin’ soul about ye or yer 
crazy gadgets. Ye’re just a fisherman, an’ a bad wan at thet.” 

Carns smiled at Mike’s enthusiastic description. ‘‘I’ll want 
the boat again at eight this evening. I know that’s unusual 
but you can explain that I want to try night fishing down the 
lake. Of course, I’ll pay your regular overtime fee.”’ 

“It’s okay with me,” said Mike, ‘‘Tom and I can use the 
extra cash, what with Chris’mus comin’ an’ all.’”’ The bridge 
swung open and in a few minutes we were in our slip and 
made fast. Shortly afterwards, Carns, in his dinghy, sailed 
away. 

‘What do you think of that guy?” I asked. 

‘“‘T think he’s weak in the head but, as long as he pays an’ 
don’t burn the boat up, it’s all right with me.” 

I reached the dock on my way back from supper just as 
Mike drove up. As we boarded, a sailing dinghy hove into 
view out of the pitch darkness. 

‘“‘Good evening,” said Carns, as he drew alongside and 
lowered his sail. ‘‘ Make the dinghy fast astern, we’re taking 
her along.” 

Soon we were gingerly picking our way in the dark towards 
the Inlet. 

‘“You can stow the fishing tackle for the night,” said 
Carns, “‘we won’t have any use for it.’’ 

As we neared the mouth of the Inlet, Carns asked me to 
cut the engines and anchor. The anchor set, we soon drifted 
around with the ebbing tide so that our stern faced the 


| could see, when the seas were right, that the ‘dinghy with the little blue sail was going alongside the submarine 







Inlet. Our position would have given us an excellent view 
of any boat entering or leaving Lake Worth, had it not been 
for the darkness. 

Carns opened one of the big bags and took out two pairs 
of binoculars. These were different from those he had used 
during the day. They had the largest objective lenses I had 
ever seen. I knew something of binoculars and realized that 
these would have a tremendously high light transmitting 
power, making them excellent for night use. 

‘Try these.’’ He handed me a pair. 

I had anticipated their possibilities but was totally 
unprepared for what I saw. Singer’s Island and the sur- 
rounding shores literally jumped to life. When I removed 
them from my eyes, the sensation of returning to darkness 
was weird. 

“How do you like them?” 

“‘T wouldn’t have believed it possible,” I told him. 

“They were specially built for this type of work,’’ he was 
saying, as Mike stepped into the cockpit from the cabin. 

‘“What in the name av hivvin are ye doin’,” he began. 
‘““Why, it’s blacker’n the inside av a cow out here an’ ye 
wastin’ yer time lookin’ through thim spy glasses.’ 

“Take a look.’’ Carns handed Mike the pair he was using. 

‘Glory be!’’ exclaimed Mike. ‘‘Glory be! I kin see thim 
two fellers in that fishin’ dory comin’ in the Inlet just like it 
was daylight.” 

‘“‘Let me have those glasses,’ said Carns, and the next 
instant he was intent on the dory which I was also watching 
through the other pair. 
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The dory was one of a number of her type of small, fast 
commercial net boats that worked the waters adjacent to 
Palm Beach. As we watched, the little boat turned north and 
ran in along the lee shore of the deserted island, toward the 
old wooden bridge that connects the island with the main- 
land. The lights of an automobile parked near the bridge 
were turned on for an instant; then, once more, all was dark. 
The boat was without running lights but, with the binocu- 
lars, we could see that she was heading slowly for shore and 
that someone had left the car and was walking down to meet 
her. She soon started up again and headed towards the 
ocean. There were probably a dozen people fishing from the 
center of the bridge, which is about the usual number on 
clear nights, and these generally go home before midnight. 

The little fishing boat had now passed out of sight. All was 
quiet again with the exception of fish breaking water from 
time to time and the tooting of auto horns in the distance. 
Mike had gone to sleep in the cabin and Carns had ordered 
all lights out. I must have dozed for some time when Carns 
gently shook my elbow and woke me. 

“T’m going off in the dinghy,” he said, ‘‘and I’ll be back 
by daylight. If I’m not, go back without me.” 

I picked up the pair of glasses he had left. In spite of their 
capabilities, it was almost impossible to spot Carns’ dinghy, 
with her dark blue sail and brown, varnished hull. I did make 
out, though, a number of small fishing boats hovering near 
the bridge. I also noticed that all the bridge fishermen had 
gone. My watch gave me the answer — it was 3:20. I had 
been asleep almost four hours. I woke Mike and told him of 
Carns’ latest move. 

“Tt’s a funny thing, it’s a funny thing,” he repeated. “‘A 
young feller like him goin’ sailin’ in the middle av the night, 
in a row boat. I don’t like the looks av it a-tall.” 

We went back to the cockpit and Mike picked up the 
binoculars and looked in the direction of the bridge. ‘‘Say,”’ 
he whispered, ‘‘I think I see the Panda down there alongside 
av anither boat ’bout the same size. Shure ’nuf, that’s her. 
Well, what do ye know — an’ look at all thim little fishin’ 
boats over by the bridge. Say, take a look,” and he handed 
me the glasses, ‘‘isn’t there a truck jest off the bridge where 
thim boats are goin’?”’ 

Sure enough, there was a truck and six boats. Men were 
unloading packing cases and carrying them to the rail of the 
bridge, then lowering them into the small craft. I saw one, 
apparently loaded, speed out to the Panda where, with the 
aid of those aboard, she soon discharged her cargo and re- 
turned to the bridge. Three of the other boats were feeding 
their cargo to the black boat which looked like a 110-foot 
sub-chaser. The truck, apparently empty, sped away without 
crossing the bridge, taking the island road, which goes by 
the old deserted hotel and comes out on the Dixie Highway 
about six miles north. 

All activity stopped until another truck came around the 
bend without lights. None of the boats had riding or running 
lights and, without the glasses, nothing showed in the 
direction of the bridge. The motors were apparently muffled 
as they were not audible. 

I had been looking for some time while the second, third, 
and fourth trucks unloaded, trying to locate Carns, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. Once a police car on regular patrol 
stopped by a truck that had just been emptied and I saw 
the driver get out and lift the hood. After some time, he 
and the police car drove off in different directions, the truck 
going over the bridge and the police car taking the island 
road. The boats remained motionless. After about twenty 
minutes, the police car returned and slowly crossed the 
bridge, apparently unaware of anything unusual going on. 

“Say, look at this!’’ Mike handed me the glasses. The last 
truck had hardly pulled away when the Panda soundlessly 
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got under way and headed for the ocean. She was soon fol- 
lowed by the black boat which, in turn, was trailed by the 
little fishing boats. 

““What in the world do ye s’pose they’re up to?” ques- 
tioned Mike. 

‘‘Good morning, lads.’’ Carns and the dinghy were along- 
side before we realized it. ‘‘We’ve had a splendid night’s 
work; how about some coffee?”’ There was a definite early 
morning chill in the air and a thin streak of light showed 
in the east. 

It was daylight when Carns, with the aid of Mike, loaded 
his bags into the dink. The Sheila was now at her berth and 
the surrounding boats had not, as yet, come to life. 

‘“‘Here’s another hundred on account,” said Carns. With 
this, he was over the side and in the dinghy. “‘Oh, by the 
way,” he called over his shoulder as the wind filled the sail 
and the dinghy gained momentum, ‘“‘you two can have the 
rest of the day off.” 

“Well, what do ye know!” said Mike, as Carns sailed out 
of earshot. ‘‘Two hundred dollars in less than a day. Why, 
man, it can’t be dacent—but who am I ta be cross- 
examinin’ two hundred dollars?” 

It was around four o’clock Tuesday afternoon, while Mike 
and I were sitting in the Sheila’s big fishing chairs, that we 
noticed a big, heavy fellow ambling down the dock. A day 
and a half had passed since we had seen Carns sail across 
the lake to the big hotel. The big fellow paused by our stern 
and, after some scrutiny, asked if we could take out a charter 
in the morning. I noticed that he spoke with a rather heavy 
accent, like Gus, the barber who cuts my hair occasionally. 

“Nope,” said Mike, ‘‘we’re all booked up fer some time.” 

Disregarding this, the big fellow stepped into the cockpit. 
“Well, I notice you’re not fishing this afternoon.” 

“Nope, but we’re gettin’ paid.” 

‘Well, that’s fine,” said our uninvited visitor. ‘‘I was here 
yesterday and noticed that you were tied: up, too.” 

In the old days of rum-running, Mike had served his 
apprenticeship in a boat between Bimini and the Florida 
coast, running bottled wares. It was in those days, though 
no one would call him brilliant, that he learned to spot the 
cleverest of information seekers and to deal with them 
accordingly. 

“T think I saw you outside, Sunday,” the big fellow par- 
ried. ‘‘I was in another boat at the time but couldn’t help but 
admire this fine looking yacht of yours.” 

“Thank ye,” answered Mike, ‘‘a great many people seem 
to like ’er.”’ 

“T suppose you had this regular charter of yours with 
you on Sunday,” he continued, as he offered Mike and me 
a cigar from a fine pigskin case which I noticed was initialed 
G.R.B. 

“Nope,” said Mike, refusing the cigars, ‘“‘I had a crazy 
young feller with me on Sunday who I take out once or 
twice each season.” 

“T notice you were quite far north from the other boats,”’ 
said the stranger. “‘ Do you find the fishing better up there?”’ 

“Nope,” said Mike, “‘but about three years ago this kid 
caught a seven and a half foot sail off the old lighthouse at 
Jupiter Inlet and, ever since, I have to take at least one trip 
that far north to satisfy him.” Mike should have been a 
lawyer, I thought. 

“‘Well, I have to be going,” said our visitor, apparently 
satisfied. He went through the gestures of consulting his 
watch, shook hands with Mike and was off. 

“‘T wonder what made him so happy,” I asked. 

“T think he believed me,” Mike smiled. 

It was about half an hour later when Mike yelled: ‘‘ Look 
who’s comin’ down the dock, an’ will ye look what he’s on,” 

(Continued on page 74) 








BACKGROUND OF A FISHING BOAT 


The cabin cruiser “Zombie,” designed and built by Wilbur Storter, in Naples, Florida, for S. F. 
Briggs, is the result of years of boating experience. The name Storter brings some member of 
that family to the mind of almost everyone who has fished along the west coast of Florida. It’s 
a big family, the Storters, headed by that fine old gentleman, Captain Robert Bembury Storter 
and his wife who celebrated their golden wedding last May. 

When Cap’n Bem’ry’s father brought his family from Alabama to Florida in 1880, he tried 
farming, first at Cedar Key and later at Everglades, shipping the produce by boat to Key West 
and from there by steamer to New York. It was about nine years later that he built the sailing 
vessel “Bertie Lee’ which young Bem’ry sailed to Key West once a week and to Tampa once 
a month. In 1898, an engine was installed and Cap’n Bem’ry maintained the same schedule for 
twenty-five years. 

In 1914 he, too, began. boatbuilding. In 1920, he came to Naples, where he still lives, sur- 
rounded by most of his large family. Five of his six sons operate boats or are guides; the sixth, 
Wilbur, carries on boatbuilding in a third generation. 

Wilbur Storter built his first boat in 1918 at the age of seventeen. Since then, he has built 
duck boats and skiffs and boats for commercial fishermen but his specialty is ‘‘fishing-for-pleas- 
ure” cruisers. These cruisers are of his own design, built almost entirely by himself in his own 
boat shop. Years of experience and first-hand knowledge of what the sport fisherman wants 
make his boats outstanding for Florida fishing. 


“ Zombie” is one of these unusual cruisers. She is most seaworthy, can do 33 miles per hour and is 
entirely comfortable running in a sea or throttled down for trolling. She is 27 feet long and 9 
feet beam. The stem is of Philippine mahogany, the keel of long leaf yellow pine, frames are 
sawn from one-inch Philippine mahogany and spaced 18 inches on centers. Planking on sides 
and bottom is of white cedar. All fastenings below the water line are of Everdur bronze; all, 
from water line to deck, are of brass. She is powered with two 103 hp. Gray ‘“‘Phantom” motors 
mounted on rubber. Copper drip pans are fitted so that no fuel or oil can reach the bilge. 

Her cabin has toilet, ample locker space and a shelf for rods on the port side. On the star- 
board side is a bunk with Airfoam mattress, a storage locker and ice box, above which is a small 
sink, with hand pump, and a two-burner pressure alcohol stove. The fuel tanks hold 150 gallons 
of gas and she carries 10 gallons of fresh water. The cockpit has cushions on top of the engine 
boxes, a live bait well and a large fish box with plenty of room left for two fishing chairs. 

To gain speed and fuel economy, marine bonded plywood.was used in such parts as the cabin 
bulkhead, forward deck, cockpit floor, canopy and ceiling around the cockpit. All control 
connections, including steering clutch, etc., are of steel tubing. Inlet and exhaust manifold, 
crankcase and reverse gear box are of aluminum, treated by the Alrock process to prevent cor- 
rosion. Propeller shafts are of Monel metal and drive is through Falk airflex rubber couplings. 

Wilbur liked building her and her owner likes having her, but Cap’n Bem’ry still cherishes 
the remembrance of the ‘‘Bertie Lee,” which he sailed over 50 years ago. BEA BRIGGS 
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A QUARTERING SEA 


The blue water sailors are at it again, with two long 
distance races scheduled for the early part of the summer 


DUSTY GOING! 


“Cotton Blossom Ill’? (ex-‘‘Night Wind’’), owned by 
Walter H. Wheeler, finds the going rugged at the 
season's opening regatta on Long Island Sound, which 


was staged by the Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club 
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4d \W E G O v? 
A New Cruiser 


She was designed by John H. Wells, Inc., and built at Nyack, 
N. Y., by Julius Petersen for Powel Crosley, Jr., of Cincinnati. 
Her over all length is 61’ 1’, with beam of 16’ O” and draft of 
4’ 2", Powered with a pair of 165 hp. Kermath reduction gear 
Diesels, with closed cooling system, “Wego’s’’ cruising speed is 
14 m.p.h. A 3 kw. Universal generating set supplies current in addi- 


tion to the 750 watt generators on each main engine. Bendix con- 


trols are installed. 


There are a number of novel features in the boat. She is insulated 
throughout with Fiberglas marine insulation, draperies and shower 
curtains are of Fiberglas and the 14’ Crosley utility launch has the 
first Fiberglas tarpaulin ever made. Other items of equipment in- 
clude McLachlan underwater exhaust; Photo-Electric Pilot; Kenyon 
automatic log which records distance and speed; Hallicrafters radio 
direction finder; Crosley broadcast receiver; 75 watt Radiomarine 
ship-to-shore telephone; and a Synchro-Master. The plans of 
“‘Wego’”’ were published in the February, 1941, issue of “Yachting.” 
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Courtesy Miss Julia A. Fish 
“Dilemma” was the first of the spoon-bowed, fin keel yachts built in this country 


“DILEMMA,” THE FIRST FIN KEEL 


An Early Racing Machine by the “Wizard of Bristol” 


By CLIFFORD D. MALLORY 






O ANY American yachtsman who remembers 
the 90’s or early 1900’s, even though he may 
have been in short pants at the time, the 
name Dilemma stands for an era in yachting 
that is of the greatest importance. 

“= Dilemma was designed, I believe, for Bert 
Pe Eddie Fish by N. G. Herreshoff and built at Bristol i in 
1891. She was such a departure from the existing type of rac- 
ing yacht that she was looked upon askance and commented 
upon as being a freak. Dilemma was the first of the spoon- 
bowed, fin keel yachts built in this country. Her ends were 
long for that era and the forward overhang was exactly op- 
posite in model to those of all the racing yachts of the period. 
Their lines forward were hollow, some of them having straight 
stems and others having what were called ‘clipper bows,”’ 
whereas this modern ‘‘freak” appeared with full, round sec- 
tions carried out into what was called a “‘spoon bow.”’ For 
lateral plane, a bronze plate with a lead bulb on the lower 
edge was used. This was a decided departure from either the 
centerboard, with which many yachts of this size were equip- 
ped, or the ballasted wooden fins which blended into the hull 
form. The rudder was not attached to the keel, as in the 
normal keel boat, but was a separate appendage made of 
bronze, somewhat the shape of a spade, with some area 
forward of the rudder stock providing for a balancing effect. 
The boat was 38’ 114” in length over all, 27’ 6” on the water 
line, 7’ 214 "’ beam, 5’ 9” draft of keel, 1’ 814” draft of hull. 


Nore: This article, which is published posthumously, was delayed in 
publication pending the reconstruction of the yacht by the Mariners’ 
Museum. Mr. Mallory was responsible for the presentation of the 
yacht to the Museum and for her rehabilitation. 


About four years ago, Hugh Savage, a young friend of my 
son Clifford, told me the astonishing news that a boat named 
Dilemma was on the beach or shore front of Mortimer Buck- 
ner’s place on Fishers Island. I could hardly believe my ears, 
as I presumed that Dilemma had been destroyed many 
years before. I got in touch with Mr. Buckner, who informed 
me that Miss Julia Fish, a sister of Bert and Eddie, had 
presented the yacht to him about ten years previously. I 
told Mr. Buckner of the historical importance of Dilemma’s 
preservation as an example of the modern type and asked 
him if he would be willing to present the boat to The Mari- 
ners’ Museum at Newport News. This museum makes a 
specialty of preserving small vessels typical of all sections 
of the world. Mr. Buckner said that he would be glad to do 
this, provided Miss Fish approved; he got in touch with her 
and she gave her consent. 

Captain Roger Williams, of The Mariners’ Museum, and 
I visited Fishers Island in the summer of 1938 and inspected 
Dilemma in her position on the east side of the island near a 
small rock-bound cove. We were astonished to find that, 
although she lacked paint, her seams were still closed and, 
as far as we could see, she was sound and would float without 
any repairs being made. Captain Williams readily accepted 
the offer that Mr. Buckner made to present the yacht to the 
Museum and arrangements were made to move her from her 
precarious position where she was exposed to every storm. 
Without too much difficulty, she was floated to the west 
side of the harbor and arrangements were made to tow her 
from New London to New York with one of our small 
tramp vessels. As the fin keel and rudder had been removed, 
we had some difficulty in towing her but it was accomplished 
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Courtesy Mariners’ Museum 


As she lay on the beach at Fishers Island, she looked battered but her seams were still tight 


without disastrous results. Dilemma was then loaded on one 


of our tramp vessels and delivered to Newport News, where 
The Mariners’ Museum took possession. She was later re- 
moved to the yard of the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Company where she is being reconditioned by 
five apprentices, working in‘ their spare time. A new lead 
bulb has been cast and a suit of sails ordered from Ratsey. 
It is expected that she will be in commission this summer. 
All this was accomplished only a few weeks before the 
terrible hurricane of September 21st, 1938. Without ques- 


She had a canoe-like hull, with her 
ballast concentrated in a lead bulb on 





the lower edge of a deep bronze fin a 
which provided the necessary lateral : ae 
: ae 
plane. Her rig was long on the base “oY 
and low, according to today’s stand- 





ards, and her sail area was about 760 
square feet. This sail plan is dated 
1892 and the original rig is presum- 
ably that shown in dotted lines. Note 
the “‘pivot jib” and the curved gaff 
/ 


/l\ \ 
ae 
tion, if the Dilemma had not been removed, there 
would not have remained enough of her to dis- 
tribute as mementoes of a fine vessel. 

In view of the missing keel, it was most desirable 
that drawings of the original keel and rudder be 
located so that the Museum might replace them. 
Sidney Herreshoff and his mother, Mrs. Nathanael 
Greene Herreshoff, both became much interested in 
the matter and eventually located the original / 
drawings, not only of the keel and rudder but also ™.. 
of the spars and rigging. All these have been de- 
livered to the Museum, for use in restoring Dilemma 
to her original condition. The mast, boom and gaff 
and, I believe, a short bowsprit, were in Mr. Buckner’s 
possession and went to the Museum with Dilemma. 














Writing in 1894, Lewis Herreshoff said: ‘‘The first of this 
style of craft was built and launched in the autumn of 1891, 
and was called Dilemma; she had a very moderate-sized rig 
but she easily beat the old style of cat boat and showed, 
besides unusual speed, many other desirable qualities. 

“In 1892, the fin keel boat was generally introduced, 
three or four sailing in Boston waters, while New York, the 
Lakes, and Buzzard’s Bay claimed one each to two in their 
home waters of Narragansett Bay. 

“The Wenonah and Wee Winn, the first in the North and 
the latter in the South of England, showed our friends on 
the other side of the sea what their racing qualities were, 
which are soon told by referring to their record. Out of 
twenty starts made by Wenonah, she won 17 firsts, 2 second 
and 1 third prizes, and her sister in the South was even more 
fortunate, winning 20 first and 1 second prizes out of 21 
starts. . . . The value of the fin keel type in adding to the 
resources of yachting is limited; the type does not contribute 
anything of living value to yachting, it serves only as a 
means to show that old types can easily be beaten, but that 
it takes a ‘machine’ to do it.” 
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JUST CRUISIN’ 


Some Random Reflections on a Fascinating Subject 


By 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


NCE I knew an old man who had owned a lot of 
(9 boats, sailed a lot more, thought about still more, 
and was a philosopher besides. In his declining 
years, he lived on a farm up Slocum River — you wouldn’t 
know where that is but it’s a gunk hole on the southern 
Massachusetts coast, with a shoal bar across its mouth, 
opening on a deep bight in the shore line into which, four 
sailing days out of five, the sou’wester piles a short, choppy 
sea. So he had built a little auxiliary gaff ketch, about twenty 
feet long, of a flat-bottomed, half-dory model that would go 
to windward like a haystack in that kind of a chop, and he 
swore she was the finest boat to do sailing in he ever had. 
‘‘ Any time I want to go for a day’s sailing,’’ he’d explain, 
‘“‘T go down over the bar and put the canvas on her and go 
sailing. I can beat her to windward all day long and have a 
grand time. And, when I get tired of it or the going gets too 
heavy, I just put my helm up and there I am, just off the 
bar, and in half an hour I’m home again.” 
When he went cruising, he would putter along the shore 
and enjoy a week or two of sailing, crawling into all the little 
eel ruts where deeper draft vessels can’t go, and have a 


thoroughly enjoyable cruise, all within fifty or sixty miles of - 


home. 

Of course, as I said, the late Harry Plummer was a philoso- 
pher as well as a sailor, but maybe what cruising needs is 
more philosophers as well as more sailors. I don’t know just 
what I’m trying to prove except that cruising can be just as 
much fun with a minimum of equipment as it can with a 
hundred thousand dollar yacht. In the next ten or twenty 
years, the way things look now, a lot of people are going to 
find that out.— or quit cruising. 

Whenever I hear an owner, builder or architect explain 
how necessary it is to have a deep-legged, lofty-sparred 
flyer of a yacht built out of the most expensive materials 
and equipped with a million dollars’ worth of winches, wire 
running rigging, fancy ventilators, hot and cold running gin 
rickeys, helium-inflated anchors and what not in order to 
enjoy cruising, I wonder how he ever happened to go cruising 
anyhow. He’s probably a racing man at heart. 


+ + + 


Which reminds me of another seagoing philosopher, 
Bobby Salto, who divides the entire human race into two 
convenient classifications: the cruising men and the racing 
men. He applies the distinction to all kinds of people, 
whether they ever saw a boat or not. It’s a strictly psycho- 
logical distinction and works out nicely. 


+ + + 


But, speaking of equipment and Harry Plummer’s ketch, 
there was the matter of her cabin accommodations. He had 
her delivered with her cabin as bare as the inside of a bass 
drum. Then he lugged down a few wheelbarrows full of 
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boxes, old boards and assorted junk from his barn and built 
an interior. He went on a cruise, came home, and changed 
the whole thing around. In the course of the first summer, he 
moved his bunks, galley, lockers and what not all over the 
boat, changed the size, shape and design of practically 
everything in her. By fall, he knew just exactly what kind of 
layout he wanted to get the absolute maximum of comfort 
in the little bucket. And then, during the next winter, he 
sharpened up his tools, got some good lumber, and put his 
joinerwork in permanently. Of course, all this takes time 
and a certain amount of imagination and handiness but it 
makes a lot more sense than building a whole new boat 
because you don’t like the location of the liquor locker in the 
old one, which is just about what some people do. 

Speaking of liquor lockers in boats, the trouble with most 
of ’em is that they’re too handy. When I build my ideal 
cruiser (about 1999 A.D.) the ship’s liquor supply will be 
stowed in some place so hard to get at that only some 
mighty impetus, as, for instance, a rendezvous at Block 
Island or Prices Bend, will make it seem worth while to 
break it out. Some place, in fact, like the one in which some 
designers seem to like to locate the engine in an auxiliary. 

On second thought, that might not be so bright. Maybe it 
would be too good an excuse never to put a half-empty bottle 
back in the locker. (‘This idea calls for further consideration. ) 

Seriously, though, if cruising, the handling and main- 
tenance of boats and the visiting of strange and familiar 
places, is as much fun as we think it is, why is it that so 
many men have to get themselves lit up with the riding 
light every night, or before, while cruising? (‘This is quite a 
temperance lecture from a guy who just recently — well, 
never mind about that.) 


+ + + 
But to get back in the general direction of the original 


subject, whatever that was supposed to be — something about 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Eduardo doS. Blousson’s cruiser 
“Flash” hails from Buenos Aires where 
she was built by Asterillo Rio Lujan. 
She is 45' in length over all and 12’ 
beam. Powered with three engines, 
a 300 hp. Hispano-Suiza and two 
Universal Cruiser Sixes of 90 hp. 
each, working through V-drives, she 
makes 37.5 m.p.h. 


Below, “Roxana ‘J’ III’ is a 44’ flying 
bridge Chris-Craft recently delivered 
to Mr. Pattan, of Erie, Pa. Two 160 
hp. engines drive her 24 m.p.h. 








@ OLIVE-BEE 





Here is one of the 1941 fleet of Elco cruising motor yachts. She is a 57-footer and 
her power plant consists of twin Gray-G.M. Diesel engines, each developing 165 hp. 


“Carefree” is owned by Paul D. 
Caldwell, of Edgewater, Md. She is a 
Matthews ‘‘34” sedan cruiser and is 
powered with two Kermath Sea Chief 
engines with 2:1 reduction gear. 
Turning 19” by 16” propellers, these 
will drive her 18Y% m.p.h. 


Right, the 50-footer “Photographic,” 
owned by Coon Brothers, of Ana- 
cortes, Wash. A Caterpillar Diesel 
D4600 gives her a speed of 9 knots. 


Left, “‘Olive-Bee,”” owned by A. H. 
Berg, of Seattle, was designed by 
Edwin Monk and built by Grandy 
Boat Co. A Chrysler Crown, working 
through angle V-drive with 2:1 re- 
duction, drives her 14 m.p.h. She is 
34’ by 10’ by 3’ 6”. 
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By “SPUN YARN” 


LD Alf Loomis, who has been running this de- 
() partment for seven years, came into the office the 
other day singing ‘“‘Home Is the Sailor, Home from 

the Sea.’”” When I asked him what he meant by that, he 
hiked up his bell bottom trousers and said he was on active 
duty in the Naval Reserve. Said he could see the Sound on 
clear days by craning his neck out of the window when he 
wasn’t too busy, but that he was blowed if he could keep his 
finger on the pulse of yachting activities (metaphor for 
keeping his clutch on the yachting public’s windpipe) in the 
masterly way he’s been doing. I immediately volunteered 
to write this page for him and draw his pay, and to my sur- 
prise he said I might carry on under the same old pen name. 


So this is notice to covetous guys like Telltale, Barnacle 
Bill and Lee Scuppers that they can’t have my job. They 
can shove off and make their regular trip, rounding up the 
stragglers at 11:00 p.m. I don’t claim to know anything 
about sailing but neither did the original Spun Yarn and, if 
he lends me a hand from time to time, I reckon I can keep 
up the old dead level of mediocrity. 


American readers have commented favorably on the 
total exclusion of the war from the editorial pages of the 
English yachting magazines. I have noticed it myself. 
You’d not only think no war was in progress but that Brit- 
ishers are keeping on cruising single-handed around the 
Hebrides, down the Humber and what not. All I can say 
is that the editors will get down to the bottom of the manu- 
script barrel pretty soon and will have to take cognizance of 
what is beginning to be regarded as a taut international 
situation. Then, I hope, we’ll see vignettes of yachtsmen 
in action, close-ups of heroic sorties and leisurely records of 
lazy days at sea — such days as sometimes happened in the 
last war when, but for the fact that the Navy was paying 
for the fuel and the upkeep of the crew, one might have been 
embarked on a pleasure cruise. 


I have no doubt that when an embattled ex-yachtsman 
has put in a week threading channels in a mine field or 
sweeping enemy mines or gunning dive-bombers, he likes 
to lie abasking in the sun reading literature of the days of 
peace. He wants to forget, and he’s entitled to his solace. 
But I see no authentic reason for an American yachtsman’s 
expelling from his mind the fact that this war must be won 





with blood and sweat. We can forget while actually sailing 
our haleyon days away. Let us be reminded in our reading 
that this is war, and let us be invigorated by the exploits of 
those who have already fought the foe. 


A letter from Peterson, secretary of the R.O.R.C., states 
that nearly all the ocean racing lads are in the Army, the 
Navy or the Air Force. And he lists the names of half a 
dozen friends who have command of corvettes, mine sweep- 
ers or patrol vessels. Now that the President has gotten down 
to saying what he means and no foolin’, I shouldn’t wonder 
if there’d be a windy rendezvous established out there some- 
where between Lands End and Bermuda where ocean racers 
can have a little gam about the piping days of peace — 
and, of course, the 1943 Fastnet. 


Pretty soon, I suppose, Coast Guard Reservists will take 
over the patrolling of the inland waterways, regulation of 
regattas and what not. Permit me to offer a not very silent 
prayer that they keep a firm grip on their ego. Since repeal 
of prohibition relieved the Coast Guard of its unsought 
task of inspecting yachts for liquor violations, this branch 
of the government services has earned the good will and 
respect of nine-tenths of the small boat crowd. A few thick- 
wits and sourpusses in temporary positions of authority 
could undo all the good that has been done and, with the 
passing of the national emergency, leave the regulars in the 
Coast Guard a legacy of suspicion, distrust and ill will. 
Here’s hoping for the best. 


By the way, there’s a job you can do without antago- 
nizing anybody but the W.C.T. Uers and the Anti-Salooners. 
Write to Repeal Associates, Otis Building, Washington, 
D. C., and get information about what the Drys are doing. 
Also send a buck or two to grease the wheels of the organiza- 
tion that worked hardest to save us from being a nation of 
hypocrites. All the Drys ask of the present Congress is to 
establish prohibition in military areas. But the way words 
are being stretched out of their original meaning these days, 
a ‘“‘military area’ can extend right down into the snug 
cabin of your 30-foot cruiser and outlaw the cocktail in which 
you drink the health of absent friends. This is no joke though 
it may sound like it to some of you who are too young to re- 
member how the fanatics slipped the last fast one over on us 
during the last war. 
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FISHING— 


FIGHTING THE SHARKS 


By 


LANSDELL ANDERSON 


angling for salt water game fish, this ancient crack 

should be revised. Sharks have cheated anglers out of 
as many justly-deserved records as have been lost to faulty 
tackle or adverse breaks in a game in which luck plays no 
minor part. At the same time, the vicious scavengers also 
have taken a heavy toll of somewhat smaller fish — 300- to 
600-pounders — which certainly deserve a rating of ‘Big 
Ones” in anyone’s book. For this reason the old adage might 
well be changed to read: “‘Sharks take the Big Ones.” 

The migration of schools of bluefin tuna through the 
Bahamas reaches its peak in May and June. At the same 
time, sharks, all varieties of them, swarm through. An 
angler in these waters is thus faced with a stiff problem 
when battling a huge tuna at this season. It was there, 
however, after experimenting with various methods of 
saving game fish, that guides solved the problem. 

There is ample proof that guides specializing in big game 
fishing have now reduced the shark nuisance to a minimum. 
For every whole tuna hung on the dock half a dozen years 
ago, ten were eaten right down to the backbone. ‘ Apple 
cores”’ they were called because, with head and tail strung 
together by a clean backbone, such mutilated fish strongly 
resembled an apple chewed to the core. This was with 
72-thread line. 

Three years ago, 54-thread line was in common use. 
During that season, however, only one tuna in five or six 
was slashed by sharks and these rarely got more than a 
mouthful — just enough to ruin the catch. Last season, 
when most anglers turned to 39-thread line, not more than 
one tuna in a dozen was mutilated. Thus, despite the trend 
towards lighter tackle, the shark menace has gradually been 
reduced to a minimum. 

In my opinion, this record was achieved by strides made 
along four different lines. First, tackle has undergone con- 
siderable improvement of late years. I include harness, 
rod-gimbal and foot bracing, as well as rod, reel and line, 
under the heading of tackle. Next, anglers have learned how 
to put on the pressure and how to keep it on when it counts. 
Guides have raised the efficiency of their boating tactics and 
thus assumed a greater share of the responsibility imposed 
on the angler-boatman team when a big game fish is going 
through his paces at the end of a slender line. 

As a result of improvement on these three counts, a fish 
which an angler used to fight for several hours — nearly 
killing himself in the process — he now brings to the boat in 
an hour or less. While an angler used to wind up with a 
lifeless tuna at the boat, now the guide has his hands full 
with a wild, rampant fish when it comes time to take the 
leader wire and slap home a gaff. A green fish, such as this, 
has an excellent chance of eluding pursuing sharks. Finally, 


ac Big Ones always get away.’”’ When applied to 














Cheated out of another record 


when sharks show up during a fight, there are certain boating 
tactics which may be called into play and several direct 
methods of fighting them off which often prove effective. It 
is with the latter that we are here concerned. 

A gun, even one throwing a 30.06 soft-nose slug, usually 
proves ineffective in dealing with a big shark unless you drill 
it dead center between the eyes while the head is out of 
water. A gill shot will also serve to drive many sharks away. 
To get either shot home, it is almost necessary to hook and 
catch the shark before firing although, at times, sharks will 
rise to a crumpled piece of newspaper on the surface or may 
be teased up with a piece of bait. But, in a small, jumpy 
boat, an excited man with a firearm takes much of the joy 
out of fishing — especially when the gun goes off in the an- 
glers’ ears. 

Here is a safe, far more effective method. Try it the next 
time hungry sharks lie in wait below your boat while you are 
fighting a nice fish or when they appear in your chum line 
when you are grinding for tuna. While this method takes 
a bit of preparation, it may pay handsome dividends. 

Cut a couple of old life preservers in half. To each half, 
tie a 10-foot length of stout hand line or harpoon line se- 
curely. To the free end, attach a 12-foot length of heavy 
stainless steel wire. (Size No. 16 is about right.) Complete 
each shark tackle with a 12/0 hook. This will give you four 
shark rigs; more may easily be prepared in a hurry if they 
are needed. Four chunks of bloody bait complete the outfit. 

As soon as a shark is sighted, get one of the baits over- 
board immediately. When hooked, hold on to the hand line 
as long as possible without taking a chance of breaking it. 
Before that point is reached, toss the life preserver buoy 
overboard. Sometimes it will scoot along the surface for 
hundreds of yards, at terrific speed. At other times, it will 

(Continued on page 70) 
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“Nina,” deCoursey Fales’ schooner, won in Class A of the Cruising Club’s race. 
Below, the Off Soundings fleet starts for Duck Island from Dering Harbor 


THE MONTH 
IN YACHTING 


CRUISING CLUB 
AND OFF SOUNDINGS RACES 


p> The gloomy prophets who predicted that 
this summer’s yachting season would be 
completely washed out because of the na- 
tional emergency must have been surprised 
when a fleet of nearly a hundred cruising : 
yachts assembled in Dering Harbor, Shelter 
Island, on May 30th. The authorities differ as 
to the exact count but there were at least 
ninety auxiliary cruising yachts in port and 
it was probably the biggest fleet of such craft 
ever assembled so early in the season on a 
cruise on the North Atlantic Coast. 

What caused it all was a joint rendezvous 
of the Cruising Club of America and the 
Off Soundings Club, each of which started 
with a cruising race from opposite directions, 
terminating at Shelter Island. 

The Cruising Club, with thirty-three boats 
racing and several power craft accompany- 
ing the fleet, started from Stamford on the 
evening of May 29th, after a dinner at the 
Stamford Yacht Club, and the start itself 
was a novelty well worth recording. It was 
a start from anchor at ten o’clock at night, 
with sails furled in stops and crews below 
decks for the five minutes preceding the start- 
ing gun. Even the sailing committee, who 
had thought up the idea with some trepida- 
tion, half expected to hear more or less roar- 
ing and confusion, and maybe even some 
rending of planks and ripping of canvas but, 
instead, it was one of the neatest and most 
orderly starts imaginable. Sails went up like 
clockwork and within two or three minutes 
of the gun the whole fleet was under way. 

A light northeast breeze made the first 
stages of the night race a close reach on the 
port tack. Later on, conditions got pretty 
fluky and the luck was unevenly dished out, 
with the result that some boats made better 
time, by hours, over the 64 miles than others 
theoretically just as fast. As usual under such 
conditions, most of the “luck” went to fast 


Rosenfeld 





Toledo’s yacht harbor, with the Bay 
View Yacht Club in the foreground 


boats with wise skippers and crack crews. 
The three biggest boats, deCoursey Fales’ 
schooner Nina, Walter Wheeler’s Twelve- 
Metre Cotton Blossom III and J. W. Hub- 
bell’s yawl Capella, had a nip-and-tuck race 
all night. The Twelve-Metre led through 
Plum Gut but Nina passed her reaching up 
to the finish line off Long Beach Bar Light 
to lead the fleet home and save first place in 
Class A by just 23 seconds from Capella. In 
Class B, Bob Moore’s current “green ’un,” 
Perroquet, true to her and her skipper’s form, 
won by half an hour; in Class C, the winner 
(by over two hours) was George Hubbard’s 
Aria, a little Herreshoff centerboard ex- 
racing-class sloop. 

The Off Soundings Club, about sixty sail 
strong, started from New London on the 
morning of the 30th and, with a fine breeze, 
had a grand race over to Shelter Island, over 
courses that varied according to the speed of 
the several classes. Winners were Edgar 
deMeyer’s Argument, in the class for racing 
type boats; Rudolph Loewenstein’s ketch 
Soerabaja, 1940 Stamford-Vineyard Race 
winner; L. P. Young’s yawl Naushon and 
F. C. Buffum’s little cruising sloop Wah Wee 
II. There was a bit of confusion off Long 
Beach Bar for a while, with two finish lines 
and the bulk of both fleets piling in together, 
but it was all ironed out eventually. 

The combined fleets enjoyed a lively eve- 
ning ashore and afloat that night and went 
their ways in the morning. Some of the Cruis- 
ing Club boats jogged home with a stop-over 
next night at Port Jefferson, while others 
joined the Off Soundings Club in a race to 
Duck Island. Unfortunately, there was a flat 
calm in Gardiners Bay on the 31st, which 
trapped the larger boats for hours, so the 
only class to finish this race was Class D, 
composed of the smallest boats, which sailed 


the most direct course and thus didn’t fall 
into the doldrums off Ram Head. A score of 
these made a good race of it to Duck Island, 
in which Ernest Ratsey’s tall-hatted and slip- 
pery cutter Golliwogg distinguished herself by 
beating the second boat, E. E. Brown’s 
Phyl-Anne, by twenty minutes. 


CRUISING CLUB RACE 
STAMFORD TO SHELTER ISLAND 

Class A. Winner, Nina, deCoursey Fales; sec- 
ond, Capella, J. W. Hubbell. 

Class B. Winner, Perroquet, R. H. Moore; sec- 
ond, Noranda, R. L. Offen, Jr.; third, Revonoc, 
Harvey Conover, Jr. 

Class C. Winner, Aria, G. F. Hubbard; second, 
Golliwogg, Ernest Ratsey; third, Whisper, 
Northam Warren, Jr. 


OFF SOUNDINGS CLUB 
NEW LONDON TO SHELTER ISLAND 

Class E. Winner, Argument, Edgar deMeyer; 
second, Nautilus, M. C. Bergey. 

Class B. Winner, Soerabaja, Rudolph Loewen- 
stein; second, Nacyna, N. W. Pickering; 
third, Avis, D. B. Montgomery. 

Class C. Winner, Naushon, L. P. Young; second, 
Dolphin, Robert English; third, Jinz, Charles 
Kelley. 

Class D. Winner, Wah Wee II, F. C. Buffum; 
second, Delilah, H. A. Schuster; third, Reality, 
Robert Townsend. 


SHELTER ISLAND TO DUCK ISLAND 

Class D. Winner, Golliwogg, Ernest Ratsey ; sec- 
ond, Phyl-Anne, E. E. Brown; third, Star Dust, 
E. H. Manning. WILuiaM H. Taytor 


Ray Krantz 


“Gwendolyn Il,” of the Seattle Y.C., winner of the Vashon Island 
race in May. Left, Ernest Ratsey’s “‘Golliwogg” did well in the 
Off Soundings and Cruising Club Races, scoring a first and second 


Rosenfeld 
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Walter X. Brennen 
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ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 


> With the death of Arthur Curtiss James 
on June 4th, following an attack of pneu- 
monia, another well-known yachting figure 
who, in his quiet, unassuming way has done 
much for the sport he loved, has passed. He 
' was 74 years of age and his death followed 
that of his wife by less than three weeks. 

Known chiefly to yachtsmen of the present 
generation as the owner of the bark-rigged 
yacht Aloha, in which he used to cruise ex- 
tensively and aboard which blue water sailors 
were always welcome, Commodore James 
was a seaman of wide experience. He knew 
and loved the sea and held a master’s license 
to command his own yacht. In the Aloha he 
sailed three times around the world and in 
1913 she made the passage from New York 
to Gibraltar in 16 days 22 hours, an excellent 
record for a vessel of that size. Before owning 
the present Aloha, which was broken up a 
few years ago, Mr. James owned a smaller 
brig-rigged yacht of the same name. When a 
young man he chartered the Coronet and in 
her made his first round-the-world voyage. 

For four years Commodore James served 
the New York Yacht Club as vice commodore 
and commodore and for the preceding five 
years was a flag officer of the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club. He was also one of the group 
who founded the Ida Lewis Yacht Club, at 
Newport, R. I. (where he made his home) in 
the old lighthouse where Ida Lewis, the light- 
keeper, lived for many years. 

It had been said that Commodore James 
was a dominant factor in the control of 
40,000 miles of American railroads and he 
played a big role in the later development of 
transcontinental lines. But he was never so 
happy as when on the deck of Aloha, with her 
tall spars and yards covered with canvas as 
they usually were, even if the passage was 
only between Newport and New York. At 
the time of the Cruising Club race to England 
in 1931, and on other occasions when blue 
water races started from Newport, the Com- 
modore had “all hands” aboard his ship 
where he made a most delightful host. His 
loss will be keenly felt in yachting circles. 


THE BARK “MARION WEIR” 


> A couple of years ago, Edward F. Knight, 
of Toledo, decided to have a miniature 
square-rigger suggesting the bark James H. 
Wright, in service about 1880. He wished a 
boat that could sail, stand up to a breeze, 
and look like a real bark. He bought a 24’ 
centerboard schooner designed by C. Lowndes 
Johnson, of Easton, Md., designer of the 
Comet Class, set her in his back yard and 
proceeded to convert her and to add all the 
necessary details, keeping her as near to scale 
as possible. 

The necessary plans for the conversion 
were drawn by William Jackson, of Gibbs & 
Cox, and the advice of Carl M. J. von 
Zielinski, owner and builder of the brig 
Isobel II, was invaluable. 

A bulwark was added above the deck line, 
also a poop and a forecastle. To give the 
topsides a more shipshape appearance, the 
sheerstrake was removed, some tumble home 
given the frames and a new sheerstrake fitted. 
The tumble home was carried out into 
the bulwarks. A false piece was added to the 
stern at the water line to cut down the 
apparent length of the overhang and the 
stern was lengthened and a watertight well 
built to take an outboard motor. The tops 
of houses and hatches are portable, provid- 
ing working cockpits. 

As going aloft is impracticable in a boat of 
this size, the “polacre” rig — still used in 
the Mediterranean— was adopted, with 
masts in a single piece. Topsail, topgallant 
and royal yards can all be lowered to the 
fore and main tops by a single halliard and, 
when lowered, may be reached from the 
deck. This means that there can be no stays 
between top and truck so that a “Coert” 
stay is fitted from truck to top and the other 
stays are attached to it. The running 
rigging presented some difficulties since 
braces, sheets, etc., are handled by but two 
persons. The braces on the lower yards will 
swing all the yards above them, the braces 
to the upper yards being used for trimming 
the yards. The head sheets all lead to one 
double master sheet. 





Photos by Gardner Herrick Studio 
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Caulked decks, turned rail stanchions, 
fife rails, painted gun ports, well-made sails 
and a beautiful rigging job all help to make 
Marion Weir look like a real old-time bark. 
She has been sailed in Lake Erie during 
rough weather and found seaworthy. With 
a quartering breeze, she is fast and can, 
her owner writes, keep up with any boat of 
equal sail area. 

The principal dimensions of Marion Weir 
are 26’ 8” in length over all; 21’ 9” l.w.L.; 
7' 416" beam; 4’ 3” draft with board down; 
sail area, 372 square feet. The plans of the 
original schooner appeared in the August, 
1936, issue of YACHTING. 


THE JAMES CRAIG TROPHY RACE 


> One hundred and seventy miles of open 
sea is a better than average test for any 
power cruiser fleet, and the first Pacific Coast 
running for the coveted James Craig Trophy 
for Sea Races was just that. Mark A. Pierce’s 
Anne C, flying the pennant of the California 
Yacht Club, of Wilmington, was the final 
winner and an upset winner at that. 

Sixteen power cruisers, all flying the flag of 
the U. 8. Power Squadrons, started from the 
Balboa bell buoy at Newport Harbor. The 
first leg of 75 miles, from Newport to Ballast 
Point, at San Diego, was run in a long, roll- 
ing, following sea that had the predicted log 
experts in a dither. Hoaloha, the pre-race 
favorite, with Power Squadron Commander 
Don Allison at the wheel, came through in 
great style with an error of only 1.28 per cent. 

The only casualty of the run down was 
Lucille II, skippered by Dr. E. H. Riesen. 
She broke an oil line, made an 11-minute stop 
for repairs as Hollis Strait’s Alice C stood by, 
and finished right on her time although she 
was automatically disqualified for taking on 





“Marion Weir,” E. F. Knight’s little polacre bark, 
looks like a big vessel until her crew stands up 


oil from another boat. The Coronado Yacht 
Club, celebrating its season opening, staged a 
bang-up banquet for the visitors. 

Six skippers got a bad case of ‘‘ Hoaloha has 
it in the bag again” and dodged the return 
race, deciding to evade a reported rough sea 
and convoy back together. This turned out to 
be an error as three of the six could have 
walked off with the trophy with any kind of a 
reasonable race back. 














The long 95-mile run to the finish off Long 
Beach was an uphill pull with a heavy head 
sea that ‘knocked them down” hour after 
hour, burned gas galore and ruined the best 
of predicted log calculations. Hoaloha burned 
up her capacity load of 160 gallons and ran 
out of fuel one and one-half miles from the 
finish. Tom Sibley’s Lillith and James Cor- 
son’s Enchanter I developed trouble and put 
in at Newport Harbor. And there is where 
Mark Pierce came into the picture. With a 
glaring error of 5.98 per cent on the run down, 
he skippered the 70-foot Diesel-powered 
Anne C back with a 1.92 per cent error and 
won. To Frank Ruppert, skipper of the little 
28-footer Reveler, goes the credit for the best 
performance. Reveler, not eligible for the 
Craig Trophy as she does not measure up to 
the stipulated minimum 30-foot length, was 
second on the first leg with an error of 2.43 
per cent and first for the entire race, with a 
total error of only 3.63 per cent, better than 
the Anne C’s total error of 4.18 per cent. Rup- 
pert received the Long Beach Yacht Club 
Trophy for best performance on the entire 
run. The turnout of sixteen cruisers for a 
170-mile race, every mile in the open sea, was 
a tribute to the hard work put in by King C. 
Brugman, Senior Vice President of the 
A.P.B.A., who arranged for transfer of the 
trophy to the Pacific Coast. 


Percentage 
of Error 
Boat Skipper 1st Leg 2nd Leg 
DIVISION I 

Hoaloha Don Allison 1.28 DNF 
Reveler Frank Ruppert 2.48 2.43 
Alice C Hollis Strait 2.98 9.49 
LucilleII EE. H. Riesen ot ees 
Arrow George Buzza 4.24 DNS 
Edna Lee Harry Ashton 4.50 DNS 
Lilith Tom Sibley 4.60 DNF 
Chuckaluck Dr. G.C. Chuck 5.91 8.46 
Anne C Mark A. Pierce 5.98 1.92 
White Heron G.S. Donaldson 6.79 DNS 
Dream Howard Baker 13.08 DNS 


DIVISION II 


Enchanter I James B. Corson 4.12 
Three Winks Dr. H. 8. Winkler 4.73 
Helmont Monte Sanchez 5.36 
Norcon C. E. Conner, Jr. 8.35 8.35 
Jolly Tom II Anster Davidson 15.66 DNS 


Percentage of error of the boats that finished 
were as follows: Reveler, 3.63; Alice C, 6.56; 
Chuckaluck, 7.34; Anne C, 4.18; Norcon, 7.27. 


DNF 
DNS 
DNS 


Sixteen of the 45-foot windjammer fleet 
raced along to the Coronado Yacht Club 
opening. Alvin Daniels’ Sabot was the win- 
ner, with Dick Terkel’s Mignon and C. D. 
Hatswell’s Toi finishing second and third, 
respectively. Kent Hitcucock 








After completing the first leg of the Craig Trophy Race, the fleet, sixteen strong, enters San Diego 
Bay. Left, King C. Brugman (right), of the A.P.B.A., presents the Craig Trophy to Mark A. Pierce 






COX AND PARDEE RETAIN 
MORSS TROPHY 


p> When theI.C.Y.R.A. spring dinghy racing 
season came to a close on the Charles River 
Basin on May 11th, after two days of racing 
under the auspices of the Nautical Associa- 
tion of M.I.T. for the Henry A. Morss Memo- 
rial Trophy, the orange and black burgee of 
the Princeton Yacht Club was still firmly 
nailed to the masthead. 

The Morss Trophy competition is the 
stiffest test of the collegiate dinghy season, 
and, for the second year, the Tigers won 
because they had the stability and staying 

(Continued on page 84) 


Photos by Kent Hitchcock 
Brooks Gifford’s ‘‘Jorie,”” contender in the Honolulu Race, was second in 1939 
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EDITORIAL 


The Passing of “‘Ranger’’ 


ANGER has gone! The most famous yacht of modern 
times, the fastest of her size and sail area that was ever 
built, the talk of two continents less than four years ago, 
has been broken up, after a short but glorious career, under 
pressure of a war that threatens to extend to this continent. 
She was sold in May by her owner and skipper in all her 
races, Harold 8. Vanderbilt, and will be scrapped for the 
lead, bronze, steel and aluminum that made her a living 
thing for the one year she was under sail. Thus, she follows 
the fate of so many of the grand racing yachts that have 
successfully defended the America’s Cup over a period of 
seventy years. Only Ranger’s life was shorter than most of 
the others. 

Built at Bath, Maine, in 1937, from designs by Starling 
Burgess and Sparkman & Stephens, she seemed destined to 
be an unlucky ship, for she lost her mast on her very first 
voyage, and while on the end of a tow rope at that, and not 
even under sail. It was a discouraging start. But, with char- 
acteristic energy, her owner borrowed a mast from one of 
the other Class J yachts and entered the first race in the 
campaign to pick a defender to meet Tom Sopwith’s 
Endeavour II, which had challenged that year, while a new 
mast was ordered and work on it speeded. But temporary 
mast or new mast seemed to make little difference to the 
new yacht and she started out in her very first race to show 
her paces. Thereafter she did not lose a race in either the 
selection series against Rainbow and Yankee or in the Cup 
match against Endeavour IT. 

That one year was the only time Ranger was out. ‘‘ Packed 
away in cotton” at Herreshoff’s that autumn, she has 
remained at Bristol ever since, a potential threat to any 
possible Cup challenger. And now we see her end. 

Exact figures of her cost never were given out. It was 
probably somewhere around $150,000 for hull and spars. 
She is reputed to have been sold for $12,000 and to a firm 
with the name — sinister in its implications to yachtsmen — 
of Marine Liquidating Company. We hope their depreda- 
tions in the yachting field won’t extend too far. But Ranger’s 
115-ton lead keel is probably now on its way towards the 
manufacture of munitions in a war int which we are not yet 
actually engaged. Irony of Fate! 


Yachts at War 


Speaking of the fate of Ranger reminds us that many 
another yacht, less well known, perhaps, than the Cup 
defender, ‘has been lost in the waste of the present war. 
Viva II; which: served as tender to the Endeavour I when 


she came to act as trial horse to the challenger in 1937, was 
sunk while serving with Britain’s wartime fleet. She was 
then owned by Fred Sigrist. Vincent Astor’s former Nour- 
mahal, predecessor of the present yacht of that name, was 
sunk in the Atlantic while serving with the Canadian Navy. 
These two come to mind. There have been plenty of others. 


“Ninety-Day Admirals” 


Under this good-humoredly derisive title several thousand 
Ensigns has been inducted into the Naval Reserve and 
have gone out into the fleet and into the flotillas of patrol 
and torpedo craft to serve their country. In May of this 
year, recruiting was reopened for an additional 4900 college 
graduates who will be given intensive training to fit them 
to become commissioned officers. The campaign has not 
been widely publicized, recruiting has been slow and now, 
seven weeks after the drive opened, there is still room in the 
nation wide quota for young men who are equipped and 
eager to serve their country afloat. 

Here, in brief, is the set up. Class V-7, USNR, as it is 
called, is composed of native-born single men between the 
ages of 20 and 28 who possess B.A., B.S., or engineering 
degrees, and who have had at least two semesters of college 
mathematics, or its equivalent, including a course in plane 
trigonometry. 

Successful candidates are sworn in as apprentice seamen 
and are placed on inactive duty to await training as deck 
or engineer officers. There will be no preliminary cruises 
afloat. Courses for engineering training are scheduled aboard 
the U.S.S. Prairie State (ex-IIllinois), New York, in Sep- 
tember, January and May, and at the U.S. Naval Academy 
in February. Deck officers’ training at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, begins concurrently with the courses aboard 
the Prairie State. 

In this program for increasing the officer personnel of the 
growing Navy, no special inducement is offered to yachts- 
men. Yet it stands to reason that a boy who has grown up 
on the water, who is accustomed to command and to act 
quickly in tight situations has the edge on a young man (if 
such a one exists) who has led an academic life. On the other 
hand, the college graduate whose educational transcript 
shows the satisfactory completion of courses in mathematics 
is one up on the boy who “‘majored”’ in football, beer halls 
and advanced courses in Bible Lit. 

So it’s not only a tough course but a hard one to which to 
gain admittance. You’ve got to be well nigh perfect physi- 
cally, your educational background must be deep and high. 
In short, Class V-7, USNR, is a challenge to the best of 
young America in a time of need and danger. 
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THE NEW “DEFENDER,” 
36-FOOT STOCK CRUISER 


EREWITH we present the outboard profile and accommodation plan of a 
new stock motor cruiser from the boards of the New York naval architect, 
John H. Wells, Inc. Her designer describes her as ‘‘planned to meet the many 
calls for a small, able boat, easily handled by one person, with ample accommo- 
dations for the average family and a boat which can be sold at a price which is 
within the defense budget.” The principal dimensions of the new cruiser are as 
follows: Length over all, 36’ 0’; length on the water line, 34’ 4’”’; beam over the 
guards, 11’ 4”; draft of water, 2’ 10’. The name of Defender has been chosen for 
the new class. 

The new boats are to be built at the yard of the White Haven Boat Works, 
White Haven, Maryland, on the Eastern Shore, in Wicomico County. The 
specifications call for sturdy construction, with keel and framing of selected 
white oak; frames of the same timber, steam bent; white cedar planking, 114’ 
finished thickness, bronze screw fastened; main deck of cedar, canvas covered; 
house and deck erections of Philippine mahogany; cabin trunk and house tops of 
Weldwood, canvas covered; rail, deck trim, etc., of Philippine mahogany. 

The stock boat will be powered with a single gasoline engine of about 90 
horse power, the purchaser being offered a choice of a Gray 6-91, a Chrysler 
Crown or a Universal Cruiser Six. The designed power plant will give the boat 
a cruising speed of 12 miles per hour. Should greater speed be desired, she is 
arranged so that two motors of the same power may be installed in which case 
the speed will rise to 20 miles per hour. Fuel and water tanks of ample capacity 
will be fitted, there being gasoline tanks holding 120 gallons while the fresh 
supply will be 50 gallons. Flush hatches give access to the power plant. 

Another variation from the standard design shown is the omission of the deck- 
house and the substitution of a small bridge shelter for the helmsman, thus 
providing an after cockpit which is more than 14’ in length and adapting the 
boat for use as a tender or a fishing cruiser. 

The standard accommodation plan shows a forward cabin with a transom 
berth on each side and folding upper berths over. A hatch forward not only pro- 
vides for ventilation but makes for ease in handling the ground tackle. Ample 
drawer and locker space is provided. Next aft is a compact toilet room on the 
port side, opposite which is the well equipped galley with two-burner stove, 
sink, ice box, dish racks and lockers. In the deckhouse is a sofa berth, to port, 
and an extension berth to starboard. Provision is made for a folding dining 
table on the starboard side. Clothes locker and chart rack are also built in, the 
latter close alongside the steering wheel. This deck cabin is more than 8’ in 
length while the after cockpit is,6’ 7” in length. A comfortable cushioned seat 
at the after end of the cockpit has a length of 6’ 7”. 

The boat has a pleasing appearance with her graceful sheer line and the care- 
fully proportioned cabin trunk and deckhouse with raking fronts. A short 
buffalo rail is fitted forward and stout bitts both forward and aft are provided. 
The equipment list will be complete. 


The new stock motor cruiser, designed by John H. Wells, Inc., is a 36- 
footer of pleasing proportions with cruising accommodations for six persons 
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“CHELSIE MAY" 


HIS trim auxiliary sloop is from the board of 

Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, naval 
architects of New York, and is owned by C. 
Darwin Jurss, a yachtsman of Milwaukee. She is 
at present practically completed at the yard of 
Palmer Johnson, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 
33’ 6”; length on the water line, 23’ 0’; beam, 
8’ 6”; draft, 5’ 2’’. She carries 4550 pounds of iron 
on her keel. 

Construction is to rigid specifications which 
call for keel, stem, and deadwood of white oak, 
steam bent frames of the same lumber, outside 
planking of Philippine mahogany, Everdur bronze 
fastened. The main deck and the top of the cabin 
trunk are of Weldwood, canvas covered. The neat 
doghouse affords 6’ 2” headroom under it and 
there is 5’ 6’’ headroom elsewhere. 

Spars are hollow and the standing rigging is of 
galvanized improved plow steel wire with Truloc 
fittings. Sails are by Prescott Wilson and the 
working sail area is 478 square feet. Of this there 
are 307 square feet in the mainsail and a measured 
area of 171 in the jib. In addition, she carries a 
good sized Genoa, a storm jib and a storm trysail. 

A Gray 4-22 gasoline engine furnishes auxiliary 
power, driving a two-blade propeller set on the 
center line, fairly high. A 15-gallon gasoline tank 
is located under the deck in wake of the cockpit 
with a fresh water tank of equal capacity on the 
opposite side. A flush manhole plate gives access 
to the engine compartment from the cockpit and 
it may also be reached from the cabin. 

The cabin arrangement, while conventional, is 
practical, with two transom berths in the main 
cabin, the toilet room forward and the galley aft. 
The two-burner stove is set on sections of sail 
track so that it may be pushed outboard when not 
in use. There is room forward for a pipe berth. 
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The new yacht has broad decks and a comfortable house, the roof of which extends aft 


A DIESEL CRUISER WITH ENGINES AFT 


ERE’S the latest model of the “Fisher 
64,” designed and built by the Fisher 
Boat Works, Inc., of Detroit. She is 64’ 0” 
in length over all, 61’ 3” l.w.l., 15’ 1” beam 
and 3’ 10” draft. Her lines differ from those 
of her predecessors in that a knuckle is 
worked in the afterbody to allow a higher 
maximum speed. Her displacement has been 
kept to a minimum consistent with good 
practice. 
Main frames are sawn with steam bent 
intermediates. Outside planking is of Philip- 


pine mahogany and deck erections are also 
of mahogany. The forward deck is of ply- 
wood, canvas covered, and the after deck is 
of rift sawn fir. Plywood is used for bulkheads 
and joinerwork. 

The power plant is a pair of 6-cylinder 
Gray Diesels, with the new Gray built-in 
V-drive gear boxes, a compact unit integral 
with the engine. The two fuel tanks have a 
combined capacity of 900 gallons and the 
fresh water tanks hold 220 gallons each. The 
designed speed is 18 miles per hour with the 
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two Grays though engines of larger power, 
500 horse power or even more, may be in- 
stalled. 

The living quarters are insulated against 
heat and noise, a forced ventilation system 
is installed as is a hot and cold water pressure 
system. Electric toilets are used. 

In addition to the plans herewith, another 
model of the ‘‘64”’ has a flying bridge worked 
in abaft the deckhouse, the after deck being 
clear. If desired, the engines may be installed 
amidships instead of aft. 


The outboard profile shows a 
flush deck and a neatly curved 
stem. Below is the accommoda- 
tion plan. The engines are aft 
and the tanks amidships 
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“AFRICA,” A CRUISER 
FROM SEATTLE 


HEN Rupert Broom, sailmaker and rigger of Seattle, 

who has done a lot of cruising in his time, wanted a new 
boat he commissioned William Garden, naval architect of 
Seattle, to design her for him. She has just been completed at 
the yard of Le Clereq & Garden and named Africa. She is 
a snugly rigged cutter with gaff-headed mainsail and her 
shrouds are set up with lanyards and dead eyes. 

The principal dimensions of Africa are as follows: Length 
over all, 25’ 4”; length on the water line, 21’ 9’; beam, 7’ 8”; 
draft, 4’ 3’. Her displacement is 9000 pounds and she carries 
3370 pounds of ballast, 2600 on the keel and 770 inside. She has 
a fairly short lower mast and a long topmast and the area of 
the three lowers is 363 square feet. To this, the gaff topsail 
adds some 62 square feet and the jib topsail 87. The spars are 
solid and the bowsprit is on the starboard side of the stem 
head. Details of the rig were worked out on the designer’s 
little schooner. 

Construction is husky, keel and deadwood being of Alaska 
cedar, frames of white oak, beams, floors, clamps and stringers 
of clear fir and outside planking of red cedar. The designer says 
of Alaska cedar: “It is grand stuff to work. It has practically 
no grain, is very strong and I believe it is next to teak for last- 
ing qualities (hardwoods excluded).”’ 

As auxiliary power, a two-cylinder 8-10 horse power 
Universal engine is installed under the bridge deck. It drives 
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Accommodation plan and, 
below, sail plan of the 
new little cutter “Africa” 





a 14” by 8” two-blade propeller set on the 


located under the deck on each side of the 
cockpit. 

The cabin arrangement has worked out 
well and, considering the size of the boat, the 
interior is quite roomy. Amidships, the deck 
is raised to the level of the under side of the 
rail; forward of and abaft this, there is a 
bulwark, the heads of the frames being car- 
ried up to form stanchions. An upper clamp 
is worked along this raised deck and the ceil- 
ing between the two clamps has air vents cut 
in the form of dolphins. 

The color scheme is interesting. The deck 
is coated with Stockholm tar and the topsides 
are signal green with white boot top and red 
bottom. The bulwark strake is of Alaska 
cedar, finished bright. Sails are tanned. 
Below, cushions and floor are green and all 
joinerwork is red cedar, varnished. 


et center line. A 20-gallon gasoline tank is 


The lines show a husky, short-ended boat with 
good initial stability and plenty of lateral plane 
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HE was designed by Frederick C. Geiger, of Yacht Sales & Service, Phila- 
delphia, for Harry A. Young, of Baltimore. She was built by her owner, 
who spent about two years at the task, and, her designer states, does not look 
like an amateur job. Mr. Young is the former owner of the cutter Wee One, 20’ 
over all, in which he made a passage from Baltimore to Bermuda and return. 
(See YacutinG, December, 1938.) Wee One is also from Mr. Geiger’s board. 

Blue Water is of the following principal dimensions: Length over all, 26’ 3’’; 
length on the water line, 23’ 0’; beam, 8’ 4’’; draft, 4’ 8’’. She carries 4500 pounds 
of ballast on her keel and the sail area in the four lowers is 411 square feet. 
Construction is moderately heavy, with white oak keel moulded 5” and oak 
frames 134” by 134’’, made up in two pieces to facilitate bending. Main deck 
and house top are of 54” and 34” Weldwood, respectively, and both are canvas 
covered. The main deck is diagonally strapped, in addition. Planking is of 
Philippine mahogany, finished 15/16”, Everdur fastened. All other fastenings 
are of galvanized iron. Standing rigging is of 6 by 7 galvanized improved plow 
steel, spliced and served at both ends. It was felt that this method of fitting 
would facilitate replacement. 

For auxiliary power, Blue Water carries a Gray Sea Scout engine turning a 
14”’ by 8” propeller on the center line. A 21-gallon gasoline tank is located under 
the cockpit floor and the fresh water capacity is 60 gallons. 

The arrangement plan shows two berths in the main cabin, toilet, hanging 
locker and a roomy forecastle for stores and gear. The galley is aft, under the 
companionway. It has two stoves, one a coal-burner, the other a kerosene stove 


set in gimbals. Ice box and storage bin are to port under a flush top which serves 
as a chart table. 


CRUISING KETCH 


“BLUE WATER” 


The new boat is a husky, short- 
ended packet intended primarily 
for offshore cruising. Her moderate 
ketch rig (shown below) permits a 
variety of sail combinations 


























The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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CENT DEVELOPMENTS 


For several years we’ve had a notion that 
galley stores and the food department of many 
a small to medium-sized cruising yacht are not 
up to what they might be if only a little more 
thought and time were put on the job of pro- 
visioning. We’re not thinking of food values, 
nor vitamins, nor balanced diets, nor even the 
planning of rations for an extended passage out 
of reach of supplies. What we have in mind has 
to do with the average owner of the average 
cruising boat, who does the average type of 
week-ending, cruising, and even living aboard. 
As an example of the type of fellow we feel 
could do better in the culinary department 
we'll point to ourselves. For all too often we’ve 
found ourselves stocking up with the same old 
run-of-the-mill canned soups, canned beans, 
corned beef hash, eggs, bacon, milk, coffee, tea, 
bread, etc., with a few fresh fruits, and the 
most commonplace of canned vegetables. Now, 
there’s nothing wrong with any one of those 
items, and most of them are things you can’t 
very well get along without, but the sum total 
of all of them can best be described as “‘just the 
same old thing.” 

Another angle of the problem lies in the fact 
that both stowage, preparation, and cooking 
facilities are limited and therefore the balance 
is all in favor of things that can be stowed, pre- 
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pared or cooked particularly easily. Packages 
which are unusually resistant to moisture, 
foods that cook in a jiffy, and complete meals 
in a single package or can all help out from 
that angle. 

We’ve done a bit of rummaging around: in 
the food market during the past few weeks and 
had a few scouts out doing likewise. Altogether 
we’ve uncovered quite a few things which Mr. 
Average Boatowner might find particularly 
practical for one reason or another and which at 
the same time would probably lend a bit of 
variety to his menu. 

First, and possibly most interesting, are 
some of the dehydrated soup mixes which have 
become fairly well distributed in recent years. 
These are sold under the names, Minute Man, 
Continental, etc. Soup is usually a welcome 
dish aboard and the big feature of these is that 
they come in unbelievably compact little 
envelopes of waxed paper and tin foil. You add 
the dry powdery mixture to water of course. 
The Minute Man line consists of the following: 
Broth Supreme with Rice — cooks in nine 
minutes, Noodle Soup — seven minutes, and 
Vegetable Soup — twenty-five minutes. In 
case dehydrated soup mixes don’t sound par- 
ticularly tempting, get a few whiffs of the 
aroma and we’ll guarantee you'll go on and eat 
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and like it. At least five or six envelopes of 
Minute Man can be stowed in the space of an 
ordinary can of soup. 

In the line of real heavy soups, the kind you 
almost have to cut with a knife and that go so 
well when it’s breezing up from the northeast, 
stock up with a few cans of Underwood’s Black 
Bean Soup. With a hot buttered rum as an 
appetizer and a couple of slices of bread your 
meal is complete. 

Baked beans, of course, are the old standby 
as a meal in one package. However, we’ll skip 
right over them and suggest that if you look 
your grocer’s shelves over carefully you'll 
probably find things like Prudence Beef Stew, 
Lamb Stew, Corned Beef or Roast Beef Hash 
and most unusual of all, a Beef Loaf, rich, tasty 
and nicely seasoned. Crosse and Blackwell 
have most of the same things and there’s also 
a Dinty Moore’s Ox Joints, which is more or 
less of a stew. We’ve tried several of these and 
while they’re probably not quite as good com- 
ing out of the can as when they went in, they’re 
miles ahead of many a sea-going cook’s concoc- 
tions. For lunch or a quick evening meal before 
going visiting, or after a prolonged bit of cock- 
tailing, they cook up fast and, with bread or 
crackers, fill you up very nicely. 

There’s that question of bread again, which 
reminds us, don’t run short 
of bread on a boat. You'll 
miss it badly. But in case 
you do, be prepared with 
some good substitutes. With 
all the dampness and mois- 
ture bread gets mouldy very 
easily, so altogether, bread 
is sometimes quite a prob- 
lem. Old-fashioned Pilot 
‘ biscuit make one of the best 
SSE. BLACKYEL substitutes. Get them in 
SOUPS -_ eans if possible — they keep 
ie<uor.___ fresh much better, particu- 

RooHsO = SSCts=«Csdarly after a package has 
been opened. Crosse & 
Blackwell have some very 
fine canned breads, Date 
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Left — A group of food products which stow 

particularly compactly — A season's supply 

of onions for seasoning, powdered coffee, 

and two kinds of dehydrated soups. Right — 

complete meals in one package and breads 

in cans to keep fresh all season — by Crosse 
~ & Blackwell 
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Nut, Chocolate Nut, Fruit Nut, and Prune 
Nut. These, of course, are somewhat on the 
sweet side but a spread of cream or some other 
cheese adds a tasty tang. Plain, they go very 
nicely with canned or fresh fruits for dessert. 
Sealed in cans they last all summer or longer. 
Another excellent substitute for bread is 
biscuit dough in cans, of which there are several 
varieties. They come in thin cylindrical cans, 
cut to shape and all ready to be put in a Dutch 
oven if you have one. If not, a covered frying 
pan does very well provided you don’t object 
too much if they are a little overdone on the 
bottom. These prepared biscuits must be kept 
in the ice box, but the cans are so small in 
diameter that that’s not much of a problem. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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HERx’s something about a most interesting 
and carefully worked out installation of three 
separate and distinct instruments which 
might also be described as the ultimate (so 
far) in gadgets for the modern cruising-racing 
craft. They are the well-known Kenyon Speed- 
ometer Log, and the not-so-well-known Ken- 
yon Wind Direction Indicator, and the Ken- 
yon Anemometer. All are spinning away 
merrily this summer on Harry W. Wagner’s 
36-foot Coastwise Cruiser, Free Lance. 

Of course there are some who throw up 
their arms in horror at the thought of needing 
an electro-mechanical gadget to tell which 
direction the wind is blowing. And there are 
others who hold that a knowledge of the exact 
velocity of the wind doesn’t help a bit. You 
sail with whatever wind you have regardless 
of how much there is, and as yet no anemome- 
ter has been developed which tells what lies 
ahead. This school holds too, that although 
wind velocity is by far the biggest factor gov- 
erning what light sails to set, whether or not 
to reef, etc., etc., a good sailor can and does 
decide such questions without reference to an 
anemometer. 

All that is at least partly true and just how 
you feel about it depends on how you look at 
the whole subject of gadgets. On the other 
hand, those who have used the wind direction 
indicator tell us that they would never have 
believed it could be so much help not only at 
night but even in broad daylight. Of course you 
still need telltales or a masthead fly to trim 
sails by, but both temporary and permanent 
changes and shifts show up much more sharply 


Indicating dials of Kenyon Speedometer — Log, Wind Direction Indicator, and Anemom- 
eter as installed on Harry W. Wagner's Coastwise Cruiser, Free Lance 








Above — the well-known, tasty, and easily-prepared Kraft 

dinner. It all comes in one package. Right — Seth Parker's 

clam chowder, a real Maine chowder, especially prepared 
and canned with no concessions to cost 





WIND DIRECTION AND VELOCITY 


and rapidly when you feel them at the mast- 
head but read them in the cockpit. However 
whether or not you ‘‘go for” gadgets of this 
type still depends on how you feel about them. 
For every boatowner who throws up his arms 
in horror there’s one who gets a tremendous 
kick out of watching, playing with, and work- 
ing with these things. One fellow thinks they 
make sailing less enjoyable; the other knows 
they add to it. 

However, regardless of all that, the details of 
this installation are particularly interesting. 
The speedometer log was put in last year so 
the dial indicating unit was already in place 
in the after end of the cabin trunk where it is 
easily visible from the helmsman’s position. 
On the Coastwise Cruisers, fortunately, the 
companionway is off center so there was plenty 
of room to put the indicating units for both 
the anemometer and the wind direction indi- 
cator alongside the speedometer dial. Fortu- 
nately, too, the size and appearance of all 
three dials are alike and thus the installation is 
attractive and symmetrical. 

The answer to the problem of where to place 
the transmitter units, however, was not quite 
so simple. With genoa jibs, spinnakers, etc., in 
the picture, nothing but the masthead could 
be considered for either instrument. At first it 
seemed impossible to have both there, but the 
diameter of the anemometer’s revolving cup 
unit is only 13.5 inches and half of that turned 
out to be exactly equivalent to the fore and aft 


Left — transmitting units of the wind direction indicator and anemometer. Right — control and calibrating 
panel for all three instruments in the cabin’ 








dimension of the masthead. So a couple of 
bronze castings were made to fit the instru- 
ments to the curve of the masthead as illus- 
trated. Then there was the problem of getting 
the rubber covered cable down the mast and 
back aft to the instrument. This was solved 
with the aid of some light copper tubing, a 
few brackets, and, for most of the way 
down, long strips of airplane spruce which hid 
the cables away on each side of the feather 
under the sail track. 

The transmitter unit of the wind direction 
indicator is essentially a continuously wound 
resistor upon which a brush bears constantly. 
As the pennant swings more and more in one 
direction or the other the resistance is in- 
creased or decreased proportionately and the 
variation in current shows up on the indicating 
unit (voltmeter) as so many points off the bow. 

The anemometer is of the conventional type 
wherein electrical impulses controlled by the 
rate of rotation of the cups are recorded by a 
very sensitive electric meter. The scale is 
graduated uniformly and runs from 0 to 60. 

We won’t go. into a detailed description of 
the why and how of calibration but suffice it 
to say that it is necessary to recalibrate both 
the wind vane and the anemometer occasion- 
ally, to counteract for varying battery voltage. 
The three small panels included in this part of 
the equipment were also attractively mounted 
as a single unit. The light switch controls the 
illumination of all three indicating dials. 


Seaf Photos 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


THE LATEST IN RADIO EQUIPMENT 


AS WE see it the problem of radio equip- 
ment for boatowners has been largely the ques- 
tion of finding a receiver which covers both the 
number and variety of bands desired and oper- 
ates on 6, 12, or 32 volts, or on self-contained 
batteries. In spite of the great number of re- 
ceivers available today the choice of sets for 
the boatowner who wants to work more than 
the broadcast band is not wide. 

Portable receivers with self-contained bat- 
teries have been a very great help for not only 
can they be shifted around between cabin, 
deckhouse, cockpit, etc., but also it’s a simple 
matter to take them ashore for a few days every 
now and then to recover from the effects of too 
much moist salt air. 

Most portables, however, cover only the 
regular broadcast band and that’s what makes 
the new Learavian just announced by Lear 








Avia, Inc., of Dayton, Ohio, particularly inter- 
esting. This receiver is designed primarily 
for use in small airplanes, but it happens that 
the three bands on which private fliers get 
most of their dope are just the bands for the 
boatowner who is interested in the “weather 
ear” aspects of radio in addition to ordinary 
broadcast band entertainment, news, etc., Its 
three bands include 195-410 ke. (airway and 
marine radio ranges and radio direction finder 
stations, and the very valuable hourly broad- 
casts of aircraft weather data), 540-1560 kc. 
(standard broadcast), and 2200-6300 Ke. 
(ship-to-shore radio, Coast Guard and tele- 
phone company weather broadcasts, etc.). The 
Learavian has both a built-in loop antenna 
and a plug-in connection for an external an- 
tenna. There is also a jack for headphones and 
when these are plugged in the loudspeaker is 





automatically cut out. In addition to the self- 
contained dry cells, good for 200 hours of 
operation, this receiver can also be used with 
110 volt AC or DC power supply. The dimen- 
sions are 814” high, 12” wide, 6” deep, and 
the weight is only 12 Ibs. 3 oz. 

Another new receiver which strikes us as 
just the thing that boatowners of another 


group have been looking for is the new Pilot 
Model T-133. And the people we have in mind 
are those who are particularly interested in the 
tone, quality, and range of reception of their 
sea-going receiver. This new set is one which 
would do honor to any living room, yet by the 
mere flip of a switch it can be connected to the 
6 volt or 32 volt BC circuit aboard your boat 
rather than the 110 volt AC or DC ashore. 
The necessary converters are part of the re- 
ceiver and all housed within its attractive 
walnut cabinet. There are no extra inde- 
pendent units to buy, connect, and mar the 
modern single-unit appearance. 

The circuit is an 8-tube superheterodyne 
with automatic volume control and 3-gang 
condensers for extreme sensitivity and selectiv- 
ity on all bands. The tuning range is all the 
way from 537 kilocyles to 24.5 megacycles, in 
other words everything from the bottom of the 
broadcast band all the way to the top of the 
short wave band. 

There is a large and well illuminated dial 
and the Pilot T-133 has a dozen other charac- 
teristics which from the technical point of 
view are most unusual. But for the boatowner 
they all add up to providing a powerful, sensi- 
tive, and selective receiver, with extremely 
high fidelity tone, and which can be operated 
on 6 or 32 volt current. 


This receiver will require a bit of room, but. 


if anyone wants the finest in radio receivers 
and can find a corner for it, this new Pilot 
should be a most satisfactory piece of equip- 
ment. The dimensions are height 13’, width 
2314”, depth 10 5/16”. 


—Ss—= 
A SPEEDOMETER FOR TROLLING 


HERE’s something which seems to make 
considerable sense. It’s not a new instrument, 
but a new use for something which has been 
available for the last two years: the Fisher- 
Pierce ‘Little Captain” Speedometer. This 
instrument was originally designed as an aid 
to skippers of boats in the smaller racing 
classes. Now fishermen are beginning to add it 
to their equipment for trolling. 

Most baits are actuated by motion through 
the water and their proper action occurs only 
at a critical speed. If pulled too slowly they 
act dead and fail in their purpose of fooling 
Mr. Fish. If the trolling is done at too fast a 
clip they hop and skip and only too often scare 
him away. Of course, if wind and sea conditions 
were always the same, opening the throttle to 
the same number of r.p.m. or the same number 
of notches would produce a constant speed. 
But wind and sea conditions vary and not only 
do they affect the speed but they also change 
the appearance of the water and make it 
difficult to “judge” speed accurately by watch- 
ing the bubbles go by over the side. 

In the ‘Little Captain” Speedometer, all 
that extends outside the hull is a small, easily 
replaceable, trigger-like projection of thin wire 
about an inch long. This is deflected by the 
flow of water and the degree of deflection is 
transmitted mechanically and indicated on a 
dial located directly above the trigger and in- 
side the boat. Even at slow speeds the gradua- 
tions are large. A variety of speed ranges and 
lengths of tube are available to fit the require- 
ments of everything from outboard skiffs to 
the most luxurious of deep-sea sport fishing 


craft. The Fisher-Pierce Company, of 74 
Freeport Street, Boston, Mass., is the manu- 
facturer of the ‘Little Captain.” 


== 
A VERSATILE WRIST WATCH 


HERE’s something in a wrist watch more or 
less specifically designed for sea-going and kin- 
dred uses. It’s the new yachtsman’s model of a 
very popular aviation watch, the Flytimer, 
developed by Karl Plepla of 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Although nobody can deny that this one has 
its fair share of dials, they’re all useful and not 
at all confusing. We’ve been using one for the 
past month and feel that it has the best com- 
bination of qualities for use on the water of any 
watch we have ever seen. The movement is 
Swiss made and has 17 jewels. The case is 
stainless steel and absolutely waterproof. Mr. 





Plepla emphasizes the latter point, putting a 
watch in a glass of water and talking very 
convincingly of how even the increased pressure 
from submersion six or seven feet in a tumble 
overboard would not bother it at all. We’ve 
worn ours into a shower, inadvertently, and 
doused it hard with salt spray with no ill 
effects. Being waterproof, it’s also dustproof, 
and you can also chalk up in its favor the fact 
that it is anti-magnetic (if you have ever had a 
wrist watch go berserk as a result of too close 
proximity to an outboard motor in operation, 
you'll appreciate that). 

The face of the watch has a most luxur- 
ious looking gray satin finish against which 
the bluish black enameled figures stand out 
clearly and distinctly. 

The dials all have practical use afloat and 
are large enough to be read comparatively 
easily. In addition to the regular hour and 
minute hands, there’s a sweep second hand 
which can be started and stopped for time out, 
etc. It’s just the thing for taking sights and for 
timing lights and fog signals. At the left is the 
regular second hand which keeps going all 
the time. At the bottom is a twelve hour 
elapsed time dial which runs along with the 
sweep second hand. And at the right is a 30 
minute hand which also runs with the sweep 
second hand. Pressing one button at the side 
starts or stops the sweep second hand, the 12 
hour dial and the 30 minute dial all at once. 
The first 10 minutes of the latter are specially 
marked in red at two minute intervals for con- 
venience in timing yacht racing starts. Last 
but not least important is the fact that the 
watch keeps remarkably good time; ours gains 
between two and three seconds a day, regularly 
and evenly. 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


CHAMPIONS 


FOR DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


Motor boat owners cannot afford 
to take a chance with spark plugs 
that are not dependable. Too fre- 
quently they might be left helpless 
with ignition trouble directly due 
to faulty spark plugs. That’s why 
most owners of racing, pleasure 
and commercial craft depend on 
Champion Spark Plugs. 


Outstanding among Champion’s 
many patented features that make 
possible such dependable perform- 
ance is Champion’s Sillment seal 


which eliminates troublesome leak- 
age common to ordinary spark plugs. 
Leaky spark plugs overheat, causing 
pre-ignition and rough, unrespon- 
sive engine operation, and spell the 
difference between poor and top- 
notch performance. 


So to be sure your boating pleasure 
is free from all cares and worries, 
be szre to install a set of Champion 
Spark Plugs in your engine today. 
Champions are the spark plugs 
champions use. 


SPARK PLUG CHAMPIONS USE! 
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— AF GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


Talk about TUNA! 





Be 


T Bluefins due off the coast! Our tuna rigs 

have been assembled by men who know the 
deep-sea game...a prize collection that includes 
the famous Edward vom Hofe rods and reels. 


Fishing Tackle Catalog on Request 









A&F BIG GAME LINEN LINE 
—The sweetest-balanced line 
you ever paid out! 

50 lea yarn, 6 to 54 

thread. $1.55 to $55. 





VOM HOFE HEAVY 
TROLLING ROD—Here’s 
the rod for record <n 
catches! Double-built 
bamboo tips from 12 
to 1314 ozs. Hickory 
butt with locking 

, reel-seat, $33. 





NEOPRENE FISHING 
SHIRT— Tough, 
light-weight material, 
absolutely waterproof, that won’t turn 
sticky or tacky. Green or yellow, $7.50. 
Ankle length trousers to match. $5. 





A&F SHIPMATE WATCH—A 
fisherman’s watch that can 
take it! 15-jewel, shockproof 
movement in stainless steel 
case. Radium dial, shatter- 
proof crystal. $25. 





MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFircH co. 


, CHICAGO STORE: Von LENGERKE & A€ANTOINE 9 NORTH WABASH 
eae 








YACHTING 
Books for the Yachtsman 


CRUISING NORTH AMERICA 


By Frederic M. Gardiner 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $3.50) 


p> This title takes in a lot of territory. No one could be more keenly aware 
of it than Frederic Gardiner, who estimates that he has set out to discuss 
in this comprehensive volume about 20,000 miles of cruising waters. He 
makes an amazingly fine and complete job of it. ‘Cruising North America” 
is packed to the gunwales with pertinent information, studded with genial 
and salty yarns from Frederic Gardiner’s own cruising experience. Owners 
of cruising yachts will find it helpful in a thousand ways. Those who so far 
have merely thought about owning cruising yachts will find it downright 
tantalizing. 

Mr. Gardiner addresses himself not to hardy blue water adventurers or 
yacht racing enthusiasts but to the “poke-about” cruising man, who likes 
to live on the water and keep reasonably dry while doing it, and who haga 
touch of the explorer in his make-up. If you cruise for fun and relaxation, 
Mr. Gardiner tells you where to go and what to expect on the inland and 
coastal waters of North America, and this includes about everything except 
the inaccessible waters of northern Canada. In spite of his modest dis- 
claimer — and his useful list of reference works — Mr. Gardiner speaks in 
the main from intimate first-hand experience. 

He offers detailed recommendations concerning charts and equipment 
and methods of navigation — from following outside the line of lobster 
pots in unfamiliar Maine harbors to keeping clear of the fish weirs which 
encumber the Atlantic approach to Chesapeake Bay. He suggests what may 
be encountered in the way of harbor facilities, prevailing winds and cur- 
rents, depths of channels and, in the case of inland waterways, overhead 
clearances. He advises at what seasons it is a good idea to watch out for 
sudden squalls in the Great Lakes, low water in the Mississippi or black 
flies in Miramichi Bay. 

Beginning with the Bay of Fundy, Mr. Gardiner works his way south 
along the Atlantic Coast, through the Intracoastal Waterway which 
stretches with only trivial breaks from Cape Cod to Key West. He cruises 
the Gulf Coast to Corpus Christi and jumps back again to the Hudson 
River and the New York State Barge Canal for a voyage through the 
Canadian Rivers and the Great Lakes. He does the Pacific Coast from Cat- 
alina to Skagway, with so glowing a description of the cruising in Georgia 
Strait that the Eastern yachtsman may read it at his own risk. He treats 
the rivers of the Mississippi watershed in considerable detail and devotes 
a fair share of attention to canals and lakes, including the new cruising 
grounds backed up behind such hydroelectric developments as Boulder 
Dam and Grand Coulee. M. W. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF MODERN NAVIGATION 
By Paul E. Wylie 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $3.50) 


> In these days of simplified tables, radios and radio beams, the essen- 
tials of navigation are indeed few. Paul E. Wylie, realizing this, has put 
out a book which the novice, or the unmathematical one, will find both 
explicit and easy to read. Quite rightly, he starts off with coastal cruising — 
dealing with cross bearings, current and tidal sets, leeway and general 
piloting — finishing the book with a thoroughly understandable explana 
tion of the simplest form of astronomical navigation. And an extremely 
difficult business it must have been for him! The heavenly bodies — I refer 
to the sun, moon and stars — are cantankerous devils and the trigonomet- 
rical problems they present to the lost mortal with a sextant in his hand 
are not readily explained in “schoolboy” language. Without talking down, 
Mr. Wylie succeeds admirably. 

One of the essentials to which the author repeatedly draws attention 
the need for practice. Navigation, like any other branch of sailorizing, 
cannot be learned solely by reading. But a great deal of headway may be 
made by working out a great many problems so that, when the time 
comes for them to be used, the navigator will know what formula to choose 
and what snags he may encounter. Even so, however well versed he may 
be in book navigation, he will find that working out the same problem 
under way is an entirely different matter. The sea is not always smooth; 
cabins or chart rooms can become remarkably stuffy; books and papers 
get wet; pencils roll away or a lee shore is near and the need for quick 
calculation is imperative — oh, yes, navigation can be far from the staid 
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Lost! 58: Tons of Dead Weight 


Found! 70 Tons of Pay | 





HIGH TIDE: 71'x 16’ Cruiser designed 


and built by Henry C. Grebe & Company. In- 
terior by William McArthur. Equipment in- 
cludes air conditioning, Venetian blinds, 
indirect fluorescent, lighting, shatterproof 
glass, fast-freeze refrigeration, electric toilets, 
40-tube radio, 6-unit public address system 
ship-to-shore phone, Photo-electric Pilot, an 

twin 165 h.p. Gray Marine Diesels with 2:1 
reduction gears. 


(Below) 
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This famous boat is now back in Gloucester 

Mass., after a_ colorful trip around the world 
via Panama Canal, Galapagos Is., Easter Is- 
land, Pitcairn Is., Honolulu, Singapore, Zanzi- 
bar and Cape Town. YANKEE is 92’ 1.0.a., 76’ 
WL, 21’ beam, 11’ draft. Her 3-cylinder Gray 
Marine Diesel never once failed to start in- 
stantly, in fact this quick-starting characteristic 
once saved the boat from going aground on a 
dangerous reef, in the remote South Seas. Like 
all good things the “YANKEE’S” American- 
made Diesel made many friends in ports 
around the world. 








@ THE “David C. MacNichol” is a 
100’ x 22’ x 7’ 8” Freight Boat, previously 
powered with a 200 h.p. steam engine. 
Weight of the steam power Fyre with 
boiler, was 60 tons. Repowered this year, a 
smooth 6-cylinder 165 h.p. Gray Marine 
Diesel with 4.4:1 reduction gear (weight 
only 144 tons) turns a 50 x 34 propeller 
415 rpm. for a speed of slightly over 11 
mph. The compactness of the Gray Diesel 
increased the cargo capacity from 140 to 
210 tons. 


GRAY BUILDS 


Gasoline Engines: 27 models, 10 to 175 h.p. Cruiser Engines 
for Cruisers; Runabout Engines for Runabouts; Racing Engines for 
Racing; Work Boat Engines for Work Boats; Auxiliary Engines for 
Auxiliaries. Reduction Gear ratios 1.5:1, 2:1, 2.5:1, 3:1, 3.5:1 and 
5:1. Gray ‘““Vee Drive” Gear ratios 1:1, 1.36:1 and 1.73:1. 


Load 4 






6-cylinder Gray 
Marine Diesel, 
“Tug Boat Style’, 
with 4.4:1, Reduc- 
tion Gear, weight 
2950 lbs., 165 h.p. 
at 2000 rpm. 





Above, 100’ Freight 
Boat, cargo capacity 
210 tons; Below, 16’ 
Light Fast Runabout. 
Gray has the correct 
power for both — 
gasoline and Diesel 


Gray Marine Diesels: 5 basic sizes, 25 to 165 h.p., basedon — and for all types of 
the engine developed and built by General Motors, adapted and fogss in between. 
equipped for marine use by Gray, 2-cycle efficiency, less weight. 


Both rotations; fresh-water cooling is standard equipment. Reduc- 


tion gears 1.5:1, 2:1, 3:1 and 4.4:1. 


@ Modern Methods give the Gray 
Plant peak production facilities. Space has 
been increased in step with the spirit of 
the times and the requirements of National 
Defense. 


Gray Catalogs: No. 61 Data Book, with tables of 
propeller sizes; No. 840 General Catalog of Gasoline 
Engines; No. 499 Deluxe Catalog of Gray Marine Die- 
sels; No. 47 “Gray Marine Diesels at Work”; No. 21 
Quiz Book of Questions and Answers on Marine Power 
Problems; No. 71 Performance Data on any Gray 
Model. Tell us about your boat, and any of these publi- 
cations will be mailed promptly, without obligation. 





GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 


656 Canton Ave. Detroit, Michigan 







Gray Phan- 
tom ‘‘Four- 
45’’, a? 
long,340lbs., # 
45 h.p. at! 

3600 rpm. 





Gray specialization provides a small high speed motor for this 
16’ “Correct Craft’”’ Runabout built by Pinecastle, turning a 10 
x 10 propeller at 3300-3500 rpm. for 24-25 mph. There are 
26 other Gray gasoline moters from-“Light Four”, 16 h.p., to 
“Phantom Eight’, 175 h.p. 
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“AK Hole in One!” 









GREAT MOMENTS 
CALL FOR 


hs 


@ You would expect to 





choose the supreme Scotch 
to honor one of life’s great 
moments. But how about 
other occasions? Why be any 
the less particular? 
Remember, Haig & Haig 
is the only Scotch with a 


314-year-old record of sat- 





isfaction. And yet, despite 
this distinction, Haig & Haig 
makes no extra charge for 
its great name and fame. 


7a UE 


has satisfied for 314 years 





.eelts fine flavor 


PINCH BOTTLE 12 YEARS OLD « FIVE STAR 8 YEARS OLD 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY 86.8 PROOF » SOMERSETIMPORTERS, Ltd., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 









YACHTING 


occupation it appeared to be when on dry, stable land. So, too, with the 
actual work on deck. The lighthouse upon which it was intended to take 
a bearing jumps around like a kitten at times, and the sun does a merry 
dance, pulling a most annoying disappearing act during cloudy weather, 
The nature of modern navigation does not require a complete under. 
standing of the principles involved but it is important to know how to 
make proper use of its methods, fair weather or foul. This is Mr. Wylie’s 
point — the reason he has written this well-worth-having book and the 
reason he gave it the title of ‘‘The Essentials of Modern Navigation.”’ 
GEOFF OWEN 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 


(Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, New York. $12.00 & $14.00) 


> The new issue of the Register, in its familiar blue cloth or white can- 
vas binding, marks the 39th year of its publication. It contains the par. 
ticulars of more than 7200 yachts, a list of owners with their addresses 
and club affiliations, and details of more than 700 yacht clubs. Signal and 
radio call letters assigned to yachts are also indicated and a symbol desig- 
nating the vessels equipped with radiotelegraphy apparatus makes its 
initial appearance. 

The regular colored plates of club burgees and private signals are, 
however, missing. These are normally produced through the London es- 
tablishment of Lloyd’s Register but “difficulties of transit’’ have led to the 
suspension of this feature. 

While a number of steam and Diesel yachts have been transferred to 
the U. S. Government or foreign ownership and have been removed from 
the Register, some 250 new yachts have been added. 


START ’EM SAILING 


By Gordon C. Aymar 
(A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, $2.00) 


p> This book, by the author of “Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics,”’ is de- 
signed for the tyro in sailing and planned to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sail boat on his own. Mr. Aymar points out that 
the best method of learning to sail is a combination of book and teaching. 
Teaching is, however, not always available, in which case the learner must 
depend on the book. He says: “ Experience is a wonderful teacher and nails 
the lessons down hard, but sometimes she doesn’t give you Chapter V until 
you’ve had all the chapters up to X.” 

The novice is taken aboard the boat, a Wee Scot, bends and hoists sail, 
gets under way, turns in a reef, performs various maneuvers and returns 
to the mooring. This is all told in a series of excellent photographs with a 
running comment. Diagrams illustrate the useful knots and show certain 
maneuvers, and a brief glossary will be of help. A final chapter covers the 
care of the boat. 


THE OLD BAY LINE 


By Alexander Crosby Brown 
(The Dietz Press, Richmond, Va., $2.50) 


p> Since 1840, The Baltimore Steam Packet Company has been operating 
steamboats on Chesapeake Bay. Even during the Civil War, the service 
between Baltimore and Old Point Comfort was maintained although that 
to Norfolk was interrupted by the struggle between the states. During its 
long life, the Old Bay Line, as it is popularly called, has had to contend 
with rival routes, both by land and water, in handling passengers and 
freight for the South and there have been rate wars and “fighting ships” 
on the Bay and its tributary rivers. 

The author gives much technical information about the boats, beginning 
with the Georgia, built in 1836, bought in 1840 and owned by the Line 
until 1865. The progress of shipbuilding was reflected in the Line’s boats, 
the newest ones being fine steel vessels, screw propelled. Some of them, 
when outmoded on the Bay, have been sold to other companies, both on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The book gives a most interesting history of the operations of the Line 
and of the changes which have been made in steamboating in a century. 
The illustrations range from the reproduction of a pencil sketch of the 
crude Pocahontas, built in 1829, on through the wooden side wheelers with 
their towering hog frames and walking beams to the handsome steel screw 
ships of today. Thumbnail sketches and portraits of many of the Line’s 
officers are given as well as accounts of a number of dramatic happenings. 
Anyone interested in steamboating will enjoy the book. 


Cal 
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MAKING THE MOST OF A 
SHORT VACATION 


(Continued from page 25) 


Pans for a cruise should be subject to change without notice. A harbor 
may call for exploring in the dink. Or there may be no breeze and the day’s 
run would have to be made under power. Or the heavens are pouring down 
rain and the cabin feels particularly snug. Or there may be new or old 
acquaintances ashore with whom you want to visit. In any event, you de- 
cide to lay over. In any tentative plans for a cruise, the wise man allows 
himself two days’ grace a week. He may use them or-no but he knows 
that he has them if he wants or needs them. And, because it’s been my 
experience that you generally find a head wind when you’re on the way 
home (whether or not you have had one going), I like to allow a little 
longer for the trip back than for the voyage out. For one thing, the induce- 
ment to press on is lacking when you’re on the way home. There’s the 
other school of thought which holds that you might just as well sail day 
and night to get back. 

On a short vacation, doing your cruising close to home is worth consider- 
ing. How many harbors within a hundred miles, let’s say, of your home 
port do you know? One year we decided to poke around in our home waters 
and each night, during a ten-day vacation, anchored in a harbor which 
up to then we had always sailed by. Some of the harbors were fairly close 
together but that did not interfere with the day’s sport. We sailed all we 
wanted, then headed for one of the harbors we had decided to explore. 
On another good cruise we spent an entire week along the south shore of 
Cape Cod. I remember particularly one day’s sail in a fresh southwester 
when we made a harbor about five miles to the east of the one that we had 
left that morning. A couple, cruising in an open boat, who had been our 
neighbors the night before, were obviously amazed when we rounded up 
and anchored. Later, while all of us were busy splicing the main brace, 
the visiting skipper remarked: “You left so early in the morning, we fig- 
ured that you were going to cover plenty of bottom.” Actually, we had, 
but in two directions — going and coming. 

Personally, I see no objection to returning to the same anchorage for a 
second or a third night if it happens to suit you. You can go out during 
the day and sail or swim or fish and return towards sundown and ride 
to the anchor which you left buoyed during the day. Of course, when you 
get back home and are asked where you sailed to, the story lacks the ad- 
venturous touch. But that’s all the cruise will lack, and who cares about 
adventure when you’ve had a good time. 


Mention of the buoy brings us right into a discussion of the equipment 
and gear for ship and crew that should be on board before you start a 
cruise. Gas and water, of course, as much as the tanks can comfortably 
carry, should be on board. Extra oil for the motor, kerosene for the lights 
and fuel for the stove, in adequate quantity, should be neatly stowed. If 
you get all of these obvious necessities on board before the day set for the 
start, you will save a couple of hours of valuable vacation time. Checking 
the battery, motor, and ship’s head in advance will not only save time 
but will also insure the success of the cruise. It is little things like this that 
count. And, incidentally, don’t forget a plumber’s helper. This simple, 
easily stowed gadget can save many a minute of hard and futile pump- 
ing. 

Of course, your charts, light list, tide and current tables should be 
checked and in order. This is not work; it’s pleasure. Then there’s the busi- 
hess of provisioning. As a rule, it is easier to provision at your home port 
than at any other. Besides the hash, the beans, the canned “cow,” beer, 
and pop, such other staples as rum can be on board and stowed before the 
cruise starts. It will save time for the vacation and get you out in better 
trim than if all the stowing had to be done during the first few hours out. 
Another of my pet theories is to carry enough, and enough of a variety of 
canned food so that for days at a stretch you need not go into a harbor 
simply because stores are low. I know plenty of cruising boats in which 
an emergency supply of food is stowed well out of the cook’s normal reach. 
It’s a good enough idea, but I prefer to ballast the ship with enough canned 
goods so that there would be plenty for a real emergency or for the ordinary 
Tun of culinary needs. 

I believe, also, in starting with a good load of fresh foods. If you can 
have the launchman put a piece of ice in the box the day before you arrive 
with the perishable comestibles, it will save a lot of food — and time. The 
box will be really cold when the food goes into it and the piece of ice that 
you add just before departure will last longer because its forerunner has 
done the job of getting the ice box cold. 

/niess your crew includes someone whose idea of a vacation is puttering 
around in the galley, it’s a happy arrangement to carry home-cooked 
foods for the first couple of days out. Pot roast, baked ham, broilers or 
stew will hit the right spot. After that, maybe you’ll eat beans. 
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ALWAYS FAIR SAILING. _ 


NEW KIND OF RADIO! 
You can play it all 
you please. No battery 
replacement worries! 


1. No battery replacement worries 

2. Has built-in non-spillable air- 
plane-type Willard storage bat- 
tery and battery charger 


3. Plays anywhere on its storage 
battery 


4, Self-charges while playing on 
AC house current 


5. Charges on AC silently if desired 


6, Has provision for charging fro 
auto battery . 


—with a new G-E— 


No Other Portable Has Any of These Advantages! 


Model LB-530 — Operates on AC 
house current or on its own Re- 
chargeable Storage Battery. Built-in 
Beam-a-scope located in ‘tia— away 
from metal chassis—for finer recep- 
tion. Additional Window Antenna 
Peed or Re De Luxe Luggage Case 
nished in brown simulated leather. 
Complete with self-contained storage 
battery and battery charger. 


Ask the General Electric radio dealer 
to show you the full line of G-E Port- 
ables. Prices — $16.95* to $39.95* 
*All prices subject to change without notice 
and may vary in different localities. See 


your G-E dealer. General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














© POLAROID DAY GLASSES #3 





hoe Clearly Across Sunny Water 
eeeAnd Even Beneath It... With 


/&) POLAROID* Ozy Glasses 


Glasses it’s clearly visible. So are 
channel markers, buoys, and even 
shoals and submerged obstructions! 
The man at the tiller needs these 
sun glasses — the only ones that filter 
out reflected glare, without dim- 
ming view a lot —for his eyes’ sake 
and his boat’s safety. And his guests 
will appreciate extra pairs kept 
aboard for their eye-comfort. 


If you wear glasses, you may have AO curved Polaroid lenses ground to your prescription. 
American Optical ar ad ® ea Massachusetts. World’s Largest Maker of Oph- 
thalmic Products. *T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





See that reef ahead, nearly sub- 
merged? Dazzling glare hides it 
from eyes wearing ordinary sun 
glasses, but with the scientific glare- 
protection of AO Polaroid Day 

















AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 





For SAFETY on 
wet, heeling decks 


Top- SIDE. RS 





On every patented Sperry 
Top-Sider Safety Sole there are 
octopus-like tentacles to grip heel- 
ing, slippery decks. Safe for bright- 
work, too—the only herringbone 
sole with no space between seg- 
ments to pick up sand and dirt. 
Top-Sider Oxfords, white or navy, 
4.50. Top-Sider elk hide moccasins, 
white or brown, 6.50. At leading 
stores, If you cannot obtain Top- 
Siders in your community, write 
direct. Ask for booklet B-2. 


SPERRY T TOP-SIDER FOOTWEAR 


15 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Connecticut 








YACHTING 
FISHING—FIGHTING THE SHARKS 


(Continued from page 51) 


disappear, only to bob up again momentarily, far from the boat, before 
being yanked under again. In either event, it will worry the shark to death, 

If bothered by several sharks, it is an excellent idea to soak the buoy in 
wet fish blood, preferably from a tuna. Handled in this manner, I have 
seen three or four sharks led away from the boat. 

If the sharks are small, it is often possible to yank them up to the boat 
and dispatch them with a knife thrust in the gills instead of letting go the 
buoy. Whenever it is necessary to let it go for a ride, release it when the 
shark is heading away from the angler’s fishing line. 

When fighting a big fish in shark-infested waters, it is good practice to 
plug the outlets of both bait and fish boxes. That goes for scupper outlets, 
too, once the deck has been washed down after boating a bleeding tuna, 

Note: The writer will be glad to give personal attention to all inquiries 
from readers relative to fishing information concerning boats, tackle, 
places, seasons, methods or any other phases of the sport. Address: Lansdell 
Anderson, Silverton Ave., Red Bank, N. J. 


VACATION (?) CRUISE ODYSSEY 


(Continued from page 33) 


I yanked the clutch to neutral and reached for the horn button — and 
nary a bleat responded. I grabbed a fog horn and blew three imperious 
blasts that would have given Rip van Winkle permanent insomnia. Then | 
made the sickening discovery that a strong incoming tide, sweeping like a 
mill race through the narrow inlet, was bearing Sinbad along as fast as if 
she were under power. At that, I flatter the engine. I reversed. It was a 
mere gesture, hopeless in the swift current. The rudder wouldn’t respond 
and a look at both spitting-distant shores told me that trying to turn was a 
guaranteed way to pile her up. 


Wes bore down on the bridge at what seemed to be bullet speed and | 
blew frantic signals on the fog horn, almost as fast as my stomach was 
doing flip-flops. I saw the bridge tender standing in the middle of his con- 
crete and steel catastrophe, staring in fascination at our progress towards 
it. He may have been — he should have been — conscious of a burning in 
his ears; at any rate, he finally turned and ran towards his tower. Bells 
clanged, yet cars kept crossing the bridge for what seemed to be hours. 
Sinbad, despite my efforts to stay her, was rapidly lessening the distance 
to that awful span; I was calculating the split seconds of grace that yet 
remained to us. 

At last the cars stopped streaming over the bridge. Would that accursed 
thing go up in time? We drew closer . . . closer. . . . A wild wail from 
my wife sent my heart from my throat to a spot just under my scalp, 
lifting it an inch or so. ‘The dinghy!”’ she cried. ‘‘It’s gone!’’ 

“Be damned to it!”’ I growled, being intent on more important disasters. 
The bridge clanked; one side began a snail-like climb. We were almost on it 
now. If it moved fast, there wasn’t much to go to clear us . . . maybe 
... maybe . . . Nope! I turned to my wife. ‘‘We’re going to hit,’’ I said, 
trying to figure what the result would be — what I’d do. Sinbad was beam 
on to the bridge and, by the grace of some unsleeping and benevolent god, 
was coming down between the piers. 

I yanked my wife to a degree of shelter as the mast hit the bridge. The 
hull swept under and heeled over violently. The mast was holding! The 
rushing black water was almost over the rail and I feared the boat was 
going to capsize. I prayed an urgent prayer for the mast to break. I ordered 
it to break. I swore at it to break. I couldn’t think of anything else to do. 

It broke. And that same wide-eyed god directed the falling wreckage 
overboard; it fell to port with a vicious splash. Freed, Sinbad righted herself 
with a mighty lurch and floated under the bridge into the clear. I got out 
an anchor which amazed me by holding at once. 


A uorrimp inspection of the boat showed no internal damage. The mast 
and spars floated alongside, held fast by the trailing rigging. I sank down, 
dazed and exhausted, in a cockpit chair. My wife was weeping bitterly. 
“Why, everything’s all right,’’ I tried to comfort her. “‘We’re safe now!” 

“My dinghy, my beautiful dinghy is gone!’’ she wailed inconsolably. 
“When you tried to back up, it went right under Sinbad!”’ 

Suddenly, she jumped to her feet. ‘‘Look!” she cried, pointing over the 
bow. ‘The dinghy, the dinghy!” I peered in the direction she indicated 
and saw the dinghy, bottom up, drifting down on us. Moreover, it drifted 
by so close that I snagged it with a boat hook and dragged it aboard. The 
propeller had cut a neat slash about four inches long in her bow, well above 
the water line. There was no other damage beyond a pulled-out towing ey® 

Then a Coast Guard surf boat came alongside and the boys hauled the 
wreckage back aboard Sinbad. I wouldn’t have started the engine agail 
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1948 CRUISING NOW!” 
" pA ae Nt “df K 5 sd ; 
a. : 
es Buying a cruiser is like buying a home. In both cases room. You'll find extreme seaworthiness in their : 
e, you plan for tomorrow as well as today. The best modern design, round-bottom hulls, built entirely of i 
ll investment is the one that will give you the greatest fine white oak and bronze-fastened cedar. And — as ; 
pleasure and comfort year after year — plus the highest experienced boatmen from Puget Sound to Biscayne ‘ 
market price if you decide to sell or trade. In the 1941 Bay will tell you — you'll find the kind of fine crafts- 
Richardson Cruisers, you'll find the skillful planning manship and first quality materials that has kept Rich- 
that makes cruising a real joy season after season — ardson resale values at the top for over thirty years! 
large, airy cabins; spacious cockpits; generous locker Write today for our new catalog F-41, illustrating 9 
space; big portlights; restful, full-length berths; effi- sleek, new standard models in 26, 31, 33 and 37 foot 
+d cient insulation; and toilets and galleys with full head- hulls. 
“ RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC., 367 Sweeney Street, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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cockpit is a boon to boatmen who carry big loads. 
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that night to chase a mermaid so, for the first time in her career, Sinbad 
had a line over her bow that didn’t have an anchor or a dock at the other 
end. The surf boat towed us to Avon and we tied up for the night. 

The next morning, I began a tour of inspection with great apprehension. 
I just couldn’t believe what I didn’t see! There was no damage to the hull. 
No sign of strain on the cabin. The mast had broken about two-thirds of 
the way up and compression marks, about an inch apart for a distance of 
four feet, showed what a tremendous stress the mast was subjected to 
before it let go. Some stuff, that Sitka spruce! The chain plates hadn’t 
started. The rigging was stretched but otherwise perfect, except for one 
bent turnbuckle shank. And that was all the damage! But had the mast 
been stepped through the cabin . . . well, I don’t like to think about it! 


We made the boat shipshape and set off again but that “nothing 
daunted” phrase doesn’t fit in here. We were daunted to beat hell and I 
cringed when we passed under that drawbridge again going out. We went 
to Manasquan through heavy thunderstorms and, when we entered the 
inlet between the huge rock piles that guard it, a nasty sea was running. 
We gave the other inbound boats plenty of sea room and came ‘in like a 
granddaddy bat out of Hades. There were numbers of people on the rock 
jetties watching the boats coming in and they looked too darned expectant 
to give a man confort. I had a fellow feeling for the ancient Christians in 
the Coliseum. But we made the entrance without mishap and began to 
sail on the famous Inland Waterway. 

Nothing much happened the next day or so — except rain. Now, rain is 
fine business for lawns and whatnot but, on a cruise, it’s sort of overdoing 
things. I won’t drag out the theme but I’ll say right here that it rained for 
thirteen days straight and the intervals of sunshine were about as long as 
an Indian’s goatee. The wind was steadily southeast, and that means that 
the inlets on the Jersey coast are not the best places for canoe-guitar com- 
binations. A little experience with a southeast zephyr and a Jersey inlet 
will explain how those grand boats, the Seabright dories, came into 
popularity. 

As we groused along, we touched lightly on the Jersey inside shore, 
sometimes not so lightly where the channel had filled in. Finally, and still 
in the rain, we rounded Cape May and headed up Delaware Bay, that 
oddly red, swift running body of water bordered on both sides with desola- 
tion. The nicest things we found.in Delaware Bay were the quaintly 
named lighthouses: Brandywine Shoal, Miah Maull, Ship John, etc. When 
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night came on, the only available shelter was a place on the chart called 
the Cohansie River, so we put in there. We found it to be an amazingly 
tortuous, most interesting waterway, with a five-mile current and a 35-foot 
depth right up to its banks. 

Next morning, we went through the Delaware-Chesapeake Canal. It’s 
a good place to have the tide with you if you don’t care to dawdle. We went 
as far as Chesapeake City and there discovered that the boat was taking 
water at an alarming rate. Exhaustive search finally revealed that waier 
was being siphoned into the hull, when under way, by the rudder stuffing 
box; some pixie had made off with the packing. And we found our vacation 
about half over. But not so the rain. Now, you may be a man of sunny 
soul and lovely character and your wife may be an angel with seven halos 
but, in a small boat after six days of rain, you’ll find yourself thinking that 
even a stiff penalty for wifebeating is really worth it; and she will be yearn- 
ing to rip off your ears with a dull saw. So we decided to start home, 
Besides, I was curious to see what brand of trouble was waiting in ambush 
on this part of the trip. Well, that was a commodity that wasn’t just out! 


Ir hit us when we were about four miles off Brandywine Shoal Light,: 


The engine sputtered and died with the apologetic cough that says: ‘‘No 
gasee, no workee.”’ I checked the gas tank; it was empty. Evidently, back 
in Delaware City, when we had gone to the movie at the army post, some- 
one had played Pied Piper to my gasoline with a length of rubber hose and 
a certain law of physics. 

However, the lighthouse was near and I still had a gallon and a half of 
clear gasoline kept for use in an auxiliary cabin lamp. I dumped this life 
saver into the tank and, as the engine caught again, made a bee line for the 
lighthouse. When we were close by, the place showed no sign of life nor did 
anyone respond to the horn tooting. I emptied a revolver and the reports 
materialized two gentlemen who quickly ‘“‘got’’ my pantomimed request 
for gasoline and beckoned me to come and get it. Anchoring, I set out in 
the battered but still quite serviceable dinghy. 

I hadn’t taken half a dozen strokes with the oars before I found I was 
making great leeway. The incoming tide was whooping in boisterously and 
was carrying me.a yard west for every foot I made south. My wife peered 
after me with alarm. She had no corner on that item, so I headed back to 
the boat against the set of the current. I have done some oar tugging on a 
racing crew and I now believe that in those days I must have been holding 
out when I thought I was “putting my back in it.’”’ This time, I really 
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tery drain at least one-half with Electronic’s new fluores- syste 


cent lighting for boats. You need only a 15 watt fluores- 


cent lamp to produce the illumination you now get from _ 


a 30 watt incandescent lamp. And another important 


reduction in battery drain is possible, when your boat is 
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When you’re putting a new Owens through her paces, it’s 


73 


venience everywhere throughout her amazingly roomy 


eaworthiness pili SPEED ON TRIAL 
ge 


mighty comforting to know that she has precious speed and 
power in reserve. But even more satisfying is the assurance 


that her stronger-than-usual, heavily oak-framed and 


dimensions. And prices, for once, are a welcome surprise. 
They’re lower than any of those which try so hard to 
copy her! 


mahogany-planked hull can be driven hard and fast in 


stormy waters! 
¢ 


For seaworthiness puts speed on trial... and Father 
Neptune often takes this ‘‘speed”’ out of lighter craft while 
he permits the four and a half tons plus hull of your Owens 


to slice cleanly through white-crested. waves with never a 


tremor or pound! . 


Above all, she’s a livable craft . . . with beauty and con- 


How about an arm-chair cruise before you’re quii'e ready 
to talk turkey? Drop a postcard to the Owens Yacht 
Company, Dundalk, Baltimore, Md., for Catalog Y-12. 
There’s no obligation, of course. If you'd like a real 
try-out cruise, get in touch with the dealer nearest you. 


Bring the family and get a pre-view of the fun you can have! 





gave; the bump of the dinghy on Sinbad was like the kiss of an angel. 
Back aboard, I signalled the lighthouse men that it was no soap. They 
merely nodded and disappeared. Pretty soon, they emerged in a sharpie 
from the rocks that held the lighthouse down and rowed for the boat as 
casually as a couple of sailors on a park lake. When they climbed aboard 
Sinbad, I saw with shame that they were elderly men. They merely 
grinned when I offered to swap my canvas-covered dink and a quart of 
whiskey for their sharpie. They brought with them ten gallons of Govern- 
ment gasoline, took my name and address and told me a little of the terrible 
monotony of life on a lighthouse. They were fine men and the soul of cour- 
tesy, really a credit to a splendid service. They didn’t even snigger when, 
in heaving up the anchor, it didn’t heave. It was hopelessly fouled in the 
rocks on the bottom, so I just cut the rode with a quiet benediction. 


We went along for an hour and had but to round Cape May and slip 
into the inlet for a snug harbor and fuel. Dusk was falling by that time 
and there was yet about eight miles to go. Word must have been passed 
along, however, because just then a great, gray blanket of fog rolled in from 
the ocean, thick enough to carve one’s initials on. While some painstaking 
navigation probably would have fetched us in, there just wasn’t enough 
gasoline to allow for a miss. We decided to stay put for the night, right in 
the mouth of Delaware Bay. Down went the storm anchor, with brand new 
inch-and-a-quarter line bent on it, just in case. And even that didn’t make 
us feel any too secure for the line immediately got as taut as a fiddle string 
and the dinghy astern had a sizeable bone in her teeth that persuaded me 
to bend an extra line on her, too. 

Next morning, the fog lifted and we started for the Cape May inlet. 
While sailing along offshore, with the jitters just beginning to take a back 
seat, a Coast Guard picket boat came heading for us, four bells and a jingle. 
A man on the bow was gesticulating frantically. My wife looked at me. 
“He’s looney, too,” she remarked. “This weather’s gotten everybody!” 
The boat came close and the man in the bow conveyed the information 
that Coast Guard target practice was going on and that Sinbad was churn- 
ing right spang through the danger area. That accounted for the invisible 

es we had heard. We went around the zone, just for luck. 

After refueling at Cape May, we proceeded by the inland route — but 
hot far. The tide was quite low and one shoal spot in the channel gave 
Sinbad pause. Quite a pause, in fact, and, in working her off, the tiller 
cable broke, Need I say it was raining? There was a length of bronze cable 


aboard, so I wriggled under the deck, where a cat wouldn’t have had room 
to swing a mouse by the tail, and began to splice in a new section. 

Time was taken off at the very next stop, Ocean City, for a trolley ride 
over to Atlantic City. We bought tiller chain and this was installed before 
Sinbad turned her propeller again. Chain clanks and squeals like seventy 
blistered devils but it doesn’t chafe through, and I sort of like that. 

One day, and eight domestic crises later, we were back in Manasquan. 
After spending the night there, we set out on the last leg home. About five 
miles or so offshore, a particularly vicious thundersquall came bearing 
down out of the northwest, with enough wind to kick up a respectable sea. 
It gave us heavy going, as we were on a northeast course, and the light- 
ning got chummy enough to cause me to regret a few past misdeeds. I’m 
afraid of lightning on the water. Lightning is attracted to the highest ob- 
ject in its vicinity and, when you’re out on the ocean, you're it. So I rigged 
a jury lightning rod, which consisted of a length of bronze tiller cable 
lashed to an 18-foot harpoon, which was fastened upright on the end of the 
pulpit. The lower end of the cable trailed into the water. 


Tue wind increased and so did the sea. Suddenly, I got a whiff of a hot 
engine. I looked and, sure enough, she was frying her paint off, just because 
a leak in the fresh water cooling system decided to join the fun. It would 
have cracked the engine to bits to have admitted cold salt water through the 
salt water system. It would have jerked Sinbad’s stem out to have anchored 
in those waves. So over went the sea anchor. 

By the time the leak in the cooling system was located and fixed, the ~ 
squall had blown itself out. We continued on our way to Jones Inlet and 
found that its buoys, somehow, were strangely and bewilderingly different 
than when we had left. I didn’t know, then, that they had been shifted 
during our absence. So I just doubted my reason, as usual. The new route 
in gave us as nasty a beam sea as ever rolled the fillings out of a man’s 
teeth and, because the inlet is narrow, there was nothing to do but grin 
and bear it . . . well, bear it, anyway. In another half hour, we slipped 
into the home canal and found that, at the spot allocated to us for tying up, 
the bulkhead had caved in! 

And then, just then, it stopped raining! 

+ + + 

Are you going on a vacation cruise, mister? Well, go ahead with perfect 
confidence of having a supremely good, easy time. Don’t worry for a minute 
about having a single bit of bad luck . . . it’s all been used up! 





Type E, No. 2 Windlass on the 
Hal-Win III, a yacht designed 
by Furnans Yacht Agency, built 
by Casey Boat Building Co. Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 








2 Big Extra Advantages of A-E-CO 
Windlasses for Hal-Win III—for YOU 


HEN you get right down to an actual 

comparison of windlasses you'll find 
that A-E-CO windlasses deliver more power 
—60% above normal rating for emergen- 
cies. And A-E-CO windlasses are gracefully 
styled with extra beauty you and your 
guests will readily detect. Always specify 
A-E-CO for these extras—they make 
a difference in your yachting enjoyment. 





Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 









AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 








DEPENDABILITY! 


That’s why so many owners insist on 


STEWART-WARNER 


INSTRUMENT PANELS AND FUEL PUMPS 





“THE ENSIGN’’—for Runabouts and Cruisers 


Typical of the complete Stewart-Warner line, “The Ensign” is 
designed for boats having narrow control boards. Available in 
mahogany, black wrinkle, or engine-turned finish. There is a 
Stewart-Warner panel to meet every requirement. 








Tachometers 

This Stewart-Warner Model Stewart-Warner tachometers 
110-M delivers 15 gallons of ammeters, heat indicators, and 
gasoline per hour on less than gauges are famous for accuracy. 
1 ampere current. All brass. Meet United States Navy quality 
6-volt or 12-volt. standards. 


Electric Fuel Pump 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST COMPLETE MARINE CATALOG 


STEWART-WARNER 
1837 Diversey Parkway ° Chicago, Illinois 














YACHTING 


USE NO HOOKS 


(Continued from page 40) 


as our friend Carns stopped by the stern and got off a bicycle, 

“‘T see you had company,” he said, as he stepped into the cockpit. 

“Well, how did ye know thet?” asked Mike. 

“A little bird told me,” was the smiling answer. 

“T see,”’ said Mike, “ye can’t tell what these birds will be doin’ next.” 

“Well, I trust he didn’t get any information,” said Carns, who was now 
seated in the fishing chair I had vacated. 

“T trust not,”’ said Mike, who winked at me as he lit his pipe. 

“All right,” said Carns. “What did the big oaf want?”’ 

“‘T s’pose the little bird told ye he was an oaf,”’ teased Mike. 

“‘Of course,” said Carns, “‘who else?”’ 

“Well, thin, ask the little bird what he wanted, ’cause I fergit.” A 

“All right, I apologize,’ Carns said good naturedly. “T happened to be 
watching from my hotel window across the bay when he walked down the 
dock and stepped aboard.” 

“‘T s’pose you had your spy glasses on Us,”’ accused Mike. 

“Yes, as a matter of fact, I did; though quite by accident. I was watching 
our friends out there,” motioning to where the Panda lay at anchor. 

“‘Say, who owns thet boat?” asked Mike. ‘‘I heard Jerry, the local cus- 
toms agent, askin’ the dockmaster about ’er this mornin’.” 

“That’s bad,” said Carns. “‘I was hoping we were the only ones inter- 
ested in her. As for the owner, you had the pleasure of meeting him this 
afternoon.” 

“Well, I’ll be —” exploded Mike, “‘I’ll be.” He then told Carns what 
had taken place. 

“Very good,” was Carns’ comment upon the completion of the report, 

“you should have been an admiral instead of a charter boat captain.” — 

“Shure, an’ in the Irish Navy,” countered Mike. . 

“T’m not certain when we’ll go out again,” broke in Carns, “but be on 
hand at all times, just as if you were fishing.” 

“We'll be here, an’ how’s me chances 0’ gettin’ thet suit o’ clothes ye 
mentioned if ye catch thet fish yer after?” 

“Your chances are better than ever. In fact, the suit’s practically in your 
closet.” 

“Well, as long as there’s no knife in the back of it, it’s okay with me.” 

Carns had now stepped back on the dock. He mounted his bicycle and 
pedaled away. 

“Don’t fergit ta feed the birds,”’ yelled Mike to his departing figure. 

We spent all of Wednesday without a word or sign from Carns. As Mike 
was about to go home, a messenger arrived with a telegram. ‘‘It’s from 
him,” said Mike, passing the yellow sheet to me. ‘Seven a.m. Thursday,’ 
was all it said. It was signed ‘‘C.”’ 

“Well, I’m glad we’re goin’ ta be doin’ somethin’,” said Mike. ‘This 
settin’ aroun’ is beginnin’ t’ git me.” 

Mike joined me for coffee the next morning and I noticed the clock hadn't 
yet reached six. Later, as I was giving Sheila’s foredeck another once- 
over with the swab, I saw a blue sail pull away from the hotel dock. 

“Here he comes,” I called to Mike. It was then twenty-five of seven. 
It took the dinghy about ten minutes to cross the lake in a breeze that 
was just a whisper. 

“Good morning, lads,”’ he greeted us. ‘‘ Looks like a fine day.” 

Mike helped him with his big bags and I noticed he now had an extra one, 
the same size ds the others. 

“What have you got in that one?” I asked, referring to the new addition. 

“Clothes,” he answered. “They come in handy when one travels. By 
the way, tow the dinghy again.” 

It was twenty of eight when we passed the inlet dock and headed for 
the ocean. 

“Keep going straight out,”’ ordered Carns, who was now seated, reading 
the morning paper. 

“What do ye think o’ thet guy, Hitler?”’ asked Mike, who happened to 
notice the name in the headlines. 

“Very extraordinary chap,” was Carns’ singular reply. 

“Well, he better keep those raiders away from here,’’ said Mike, “or one 
of our boys will ram an’ sink ’em. All this talk about raiders in the Carib- 
bean hasn’t helped our charter business to the Keys or the Bahamas.” 

“Mostly newspaper talk,”’ said Carns, “I wouldn’t worry about it.” 

It was one of those oily days; the ocean looked like a large sheet of glass 
in the early morning sun. We entered the Stream and continued east. 
It was just ten o’clock when Carns ordered, “All right, reduce speed and 
head slowly north.” 

I altered course. The Florida coast was then just visible on our port 
beam. We jogged along this way for some time with the motors barely 
turning over and the flow of the Gulf Stream under us accounting for most 
of our headway. The Stream was alive with game fish breaking watel. 
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Ut poayd To Shoot the Worked 


Most power-boat owners think nothing of 
spending five or ten dollars for a new gadget 
to increase their cruising pleasure. 


Yet, too few realize that they can afford to 
shoot the works on motor oil . . . and actually 
save money on a more enjoyable season’s run. 


The few cents more a quart that Veedol 
Marine may cost you come right back in 
dollars saved . . . Fewer carbon-and-valve 
jobs .. . Less damage from sludge . . . Better 


TRY THIS 4-QUART 
STOWAWAY KIT 


Here’s the easy way to handle 
and stow motor oil aboard 
your boat. For safety’s sake, 
carry an extra supply of 
Veedol Marine. For sake 

of convenience, get it in 

this handy kit. 


fuel combustion . . . More knots per quart of 
oil . . . And with every knot you get better 
performance from a cleaner, livelier motor. 


Beats heat better . . . These savings are pos- 
sible only because Veedol Marine is super 
heat-resistant in all types of motor boat 
engines—even under continuous heavy-duty 
operation. 


Because first, Veedol is made from 100% 
Bradford-Pennsylvania crude, most heat- 


VEEDOL ... THE 100% PENNSYLVANIA MARINE OIL 


resistant oil known. Then, Veedol goes through 
a patented process that materially increases 
its natural heat-resistance. 


Why not celebrate the Fourth with that 4- 
quart Stowaway Kit of Veedol Marine? It’s 
safe... it’s sane... it’s saving! On sale at 
leading marine dealers. 


Made by Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
makers of Veedol Motor Oils and Flying A Gasolines. 
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DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected terri- 
tories still open on Veedol Marine Oil for 
high-grade distributors. Complete information 
on request. Address: 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
Dept. Y-7, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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— of the outstanding new 


05 Suils for Powel 


Model S-30 
Radio Compass 








SELF-ACTING FIRE PROTECTION 
FOR MOTOR BOATS 





Does fire kill itself on your boat? 

Without lifting a hand, can you snuff out 
flames in 6 seconds? You can, if your boat 
has LUX-O-Matic self-acting fire protection. 
LUX-O-Matic detects fire, then extinguishes 


it instantly, with blizzard of carbon dioxide 
snow. Approved by Underwriters. 


Write for free brochure — “Bon Voyage” 
4 
4 Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


715 West Street 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 














COMPASSES 


as Dependable as the North Star! 


All W-C Compasses have newly de- 
signed full-sized cards, with degrees 
and points sharply defined. Write 
for our booklet 
entitled “How to 
Compensate Your Compass.” It’s instruc- 
tive, and it’s FREE! 


WILCOX. CRITTENDEN 
& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
1@ South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


























YACHTING 


Big loggerheads sunning themselves could be seen in almost any direction, 
flying fish were leaving the water in schools and monstrous sharks eased by, 

“Mike,” said Carns, after some time, ‘‘switch your radio telephone on 
to the ship-to-shore channel and get me my late hotel.”’ The hotel, after 
a delay of ‘Just a moment, please,” answered. 

“This is Mr. Carns speaking.” 

“Yes, Mr. Carns,’”’ came the answer. 

“Have there been any messages for me?”’ 

“No, Mr. Carns, nothing.” 

“Well, as you know, I checked out this morning; if anyone should call, 
give them this number, please.’’ At this moment there was a terrific blast 
of static in the speaker, then another, and a third. 

“What in the name of hivvin is thet?” said Mike, as he jumped up 
and ran over to the set. 

“Tt’s all right,”’ said Carns. 

“But, man, it nivir did thet before. Let me have a look.” 

“T assure you, O’Leary, your set is perfect. ‘‘Hello!”” Carns was again 
talking to the hotel. ‘‘Sorry,” he said, ‘‘some sort of interference; I’ll give 
you that number where I can be reached — Bimini 2651. Did you get 
that? And I’ll be there between three weeks and twenty-five days.” 

“Very good,” said the man at the desk and hung up. Before Carns 
switched off the set, there was another terrific blast of static. 

“‘T’ll have ter git thet fixed,’’ said Mike. ‘‘I paid a lot o’ money fer thet 
thingumajig an’ I want ta keep it in shape.” 

“Don’t worry, Mike, and save your money, it won’t happen again.” 

Carns then stepped to his big binoculars. After a sweep of the horizon, 
he finally brought them to rest in the direction of Hobe Sound. ‘‘ There are 
our friends.” I failed to see a thing. 

“Take a look through these.” I stepped over to the big glasses. There 
was the Panda, sure enough, heading out to sea. 

““Mike,” said Carns, “‘let’s settle up our little score. I think this will 
take care of it,”’ and he handed Mike three new hundred dollar bills. “‘ And 
for you, Tom.” He handed me a fifty. 

“Why, man, ye don’t owe me this much!” said Mike. 

““O’Leary,” said Carns. 

“Okay,” said Mike. 

“And, I’d like to give the Sheila a little present. Take your choice, 
O’Leary,” and he motioned to the case of binoculars. 

“Why, man! Ye’ve done way more than enough.” 

“Go ahead, it’s for the Sheila,” he urged. 

Mike tried several pairs. “‘I like these,’ he said; ‘I can almost touch 
shore wi’ thim.” 

“They’re yours,” said Carns. ‘Tom, please slow the boat down; this 
is where I get off.” 

““What’s thet ye’re sayin’?”’ asked Mike. 

“This is where our little adventure comes to a close.’”? With this, he 
disassembled the tripod, pushed the big glasses into the bag, and whipped 
the straps home. 

““Why, ye’re twenty miles offshore an’ in the Gulf Stream, at thet!” 

“T know,” assured Carns. 

“Ye’re not travelin’ in thet?” asked Mike, referring to the dinghy. 

“Yes, she’s plenty of ship for my purpose.”’ 

“Why, it’s suicide an’ I don’t like it happenin’ from my boat.” 

“‘O’Leary,”’ said Carns, ‘‘ we agreed a long time ago not to ask questions. 
Remember?” 

“T remember,” said Mike, “‘ but this is diff’rent. Ye’ll be a shark’s dinner, 
surer than fate.” 

“‘Q’Leary, believe me, I’ll be perfectly safe. I’m not committing suicide 
and I know where I’m going. In fact, I’ll be there before you and the Sheila 
reach shore. Give me your promise that you’ll never mention a word of this 
to anyone. Just go back to Palm Beach as fast as you can and look for 
another charter. This one is over.’ 

“But, man!” said Mike, “At least tell us what shenanigans we’ve been 
up to. Tom and I give our words. We'll nivir breathe of this to a soul.” 

“I’m sorry, Mike, I wish I could. But the country is indebted to you — 
though they won’t know it for some time.” 

“The country?” said Mike. 

“Yes,” said Carns, ‘‘and some day I hope to return and explain every- 
thing and we can really go fishing. Incidentally, fishing is my favorite 
sport.” 

“Ye’d nivir know it,” interposed Mike. 

“You boys head right in for shore and I don’t want you following me.” 
The bags in the dink, he turned and said: ‘Thanks for everything, Tom.” 
A moment later, the little blue sail filled and he was heading straight out: 

“What a guy!” said Mike and I guess I said: ‘‘ What a guy!” too. 

I headed for shore as Carns instructed but, I must admit, it was at quarter 
throttle. Mike kept watching through his new binoculars, saying, ‘I don't 
feel right about this. Leavin’ a man in this big ocean with only a nutshell 
under ’im.” 

We took turns with the glasses and, as we dréw further apart, Carns 
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and the dinghy became more and more difficult to follow, as the seas now 
and then threw a screen between us. I guess he was three or four miles 
away when Mike, who now had the glasses, let out a war whoop. 

“Holy St. Patrick, there’s a whale come up alongside av ’im!” I threw 
Sheila in neutral and grabbed the glasses from Mike. 

“Why, that’s a sub, Mike,” I said, and I could see, when the seas were 
right, a little blue sail alongside. Mike then grabbed the glasses from me. 

“Glory be!” he said, “‘ Ye’re right, an’ will ye look at ’em! They’re liftin’ 
his little rowboat out av the water an’ there she goes down a hatch!” 

In a few moments the submarine disappeared beneath the water and 
that was the last we saw of Carns. When he had somewhat regained com- 
posure, Mike said, as if to himself, ‘The country will be indebted to me. 
I wonder what country? . . . Tom,” he now addressed me, “‘don’t ye dare 
open yer trap ‘bout this or I might lose Sheila fer good.” 

Late that night, as I lay in my bunk with thousands of thoughts racing 
through my head, I heard the sound of footsteps coming down the dock. 
A moment later a thud in the cockpit and I switched on the light. 

“Hello,” said Mike, “did I wake ye?” 

“No,” I assured him and, looking at the clock, saw it was 2:30. 

“T wondered,” he continued, “‘if ye’d like ta take a little run in the car 
up towards Singer’s Island bridge?” 

“That’s an idea,” I thought, ‘‘let’s go.” 

“T was thinkin’,” he said, ‘‘that with the Panda out today an’ all thet, 
maybe our friends with the trucks are there tonight.” 

I wondered why I hadn’t thought of it. The road to the island is about 
eight miles up the Dixie Highway from West Palm Beach and I noticed a 
clock in the filling station said five of three as we turned for the bridge. 

“You're not going to stop if they’re here?” I asked. 

“Not on yer life!” 

We passed the center of the bridge. There wasn’t a thing in sight. 

“Look! Look!” said Mike. A taillight had just flashed on at the other 
end of the bridge. I looked towards the water. All was black. 

“Gee, I wish I had those night glasses,”’ I said, as we slowly passed a 
truck where two men were now apparently inspecting a tire. 

Mike kept on driving up the little hill towards the hotel. “Well, ye 
didn’t see any boats but ye can bet yer life they were there. We’ll go to 
the end of the island and come back the other way.” 


+ + + 


It was almost eight o’clock when I woke and I think I would have kept 
right on sleeping if the heavy smell of fuel oil hadn’t been all about. I 
checked the oil stove and found it all right and then stepped out on deck. 
There was a light film of oil all over the Sheila and the air was full of it. 

“What's goin’ on?” I called over to Davis, on the Dixie Belle. 

“Explosion of some kind on the ocean. Must’ve been a tanker.” 

Mike was late in coming aboard. “I’ve been down by the ocean in the 
car,” he said; ‘‘an’ there’s an oil slick as far as yer eye kin see. It’s almost 
impossible ter breathe over there.” 

As the day went on, rumors increased. An oil drum had washed ashore, 
life preservers, and a whole life boat. There was talk of German sea raiders 
and submarine supply tankers and even of a sea battle off Palm Beach 
during the night. I noticed the Panda was not in her usual spot. 

The evening papers were full of the mysterious wreck. Next morning, 
the oil fumes were almost as bad as they had been the preceding day. 
Mike was reading in the paper a list of articles found along the beach. 

“Glory be!”’ he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ What were the initials on that big 
guy’s cigar case who was here? You know, the owner of the Panda.” 

I thought for a moment. “I think they were ‘G. R. B.’,” I said. 

_ “Well, take a look,” he said, handing me the paper and pointing out an 
item which read: “‘ Among the many articles found on the beach yesterday 
was a half-filled cigar case, made of pigskin, bearing the initials G. R. B.!’’ 

“Ye better keep yer mouth shut, now,” he said, “or they may be holdin’ 
us fer murder.” 

The season progressed and Mike had the Sheila chartered every day. 
We soon forgot the incident of Mr. Carns and seldom mentioned his name 
except occasionally when passing the Inlet or other landmarks that re- 
minded us of our mysterious customer. So it came as a surprise, that morn- 
ing in January, when the dockmaster walked over to Mike and handed 
him a letter just as we started to pull away with a day’s charter. 

“Look at this,” said Mike, look at the postmark,” and he shoved the 
envelope under my nose. “Southampton, England.” With this, he ripped 
Open the envelope and a fold of bills fell on the cockpit floor. Mike stooped 
and picked them up. There were six twenty dollar bills. Then he unfolded 
the note, which read: “Dear Mike: Here’s your suit. I caught my fish. Had 
these left over from my trip. Kindest to Tom!” It was signed “C.” 

“What a guy!” said Mike, and I echoed his sentiments. 

There was even less said about our Englishman after that. The season 
Was the best we had had in many years — charters every day. But, of 
Course, all good things must come to an end and, by the last week in March, 

usiness had again dropped off; just a charter now and then. 












TWIN Buda-Lanoua 
DIESEL ENGINES 


" 


PAYNE & BEYMER COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

2 NORTH STATE SrREET 

PAINESVILLE. Onlo 


10/11/40 


The Buda Company 


Harvey, Illinois. 


GENTLEMEN : 

My 65 ft. cruiser "PENELOPE III" runs fine with the 
pair of Bude-Lanova Model 6-DIM-317 Diesel Marine Engines 
she is powered with. Everyone who has ridden in her is 
surprised at the absence of vibration, and the ease with 
which these Diesels start. 

The low fuel oil consumption is almost unbelievable. 
Records kept during a 630 mile cruise. last Summer showed 
@ total fuel expense of $25.75 for both engines. 


Thought you would be interested in knowing about the 


performance of this boat. 


Yours very truly 


5 Byrn 5 


Richard Beymer 
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@ Read the above letter. Here is further convinc- 

ing proof of the low operating cost, quick starting, 

and quiet, vibrationl perati you get when 

> “Slee. you Power and Repower with Buda-Lanova Diesels! 
‘ Write for further details. 


\) THE BUDA CO. 


VN 
Win Commercial Avenue 
Harvey, (2%) titinols 
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The BARNACLE-Ready to Go 


Recently tried out under sail and power to the complete satisfaction of her 
designer. 34’ x 23’ 5” x 8’ 6” x 5’ 4”. Four cylinder Alden Special Gray 


Motor. Sleeps four. Double stateroom. 


$4850 


COASTWISE CRUISER also ready for immediate delivery. 36’ 5’’ x 26’ x 


99" x 5’ 3”. $5950 
These boats cannot be duplicated at present prices 
JOHN G. ALDEN 
131 State St., Boston in New York, 545 Fifth Ave. 
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PHOTO-ELECTRIC PILOT 


Automatic Steering! 


Here’s positive relief from drudgery at the 
wheel! Reliable, proved Automatic Steer- 
ing for ships up to 150 feet in length! For 
9 years the sensational Photo-Electric Pilot 
has been giving satisfaction on all types of 
pleasure and commercial craft. Learn how 
easily you can have it on your boat. 


SEND for COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Whether you own a small or large pleasure 
or commercial craft there are Pilot models 


to meet your needs. Let us 


send literature 


giving full details. Every boat owner should 
learn about the features of Photo-Electric 








701 CORBETT BLDG., 





Pilot automatic steering at once! 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 
(No Obligation) 


PHOTO ELECTRIC PILOT CORP. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








YACHTING 


It was on a Sunday in early April. The two of us were just lazing in the 
big fishing chairs when Mike let out his war whoop that sounded as if the 
Banshee were after him. 

“Here he is, here he is! An’ will ye look at who he’s with!” He held the 
rotogravure section of the Miami paper towards me. I jumped out of the 
chair for a better look. Though Mike hadn’t mentioned his name, I knew 
instinctively from the way he yelled that it must have been Carns. There 
he was and the King himself was pinning a medal on him: The caption 
under the picture: ““Commander Jeffrey Carns of His Majesty’s Navy 
being decorated by the King for his distinguished service and daring in 
successfully locating and combating enemy sea raiders and their supply 
ships in the Atlantic.” 

“‘T guess,” said Mike (and I saw his chest go out), “for a while, that made 
me Captain Michael O’Leary of the Royal Navy.” 

And I know I said: ‘‘ What a guy!” 


Norte: Further adventures of Captain O’ Leary will appear in the August 
issue of YACHTING. 


FLYING A PATROL BOMBER OFF 
BRITAIN IN WAR TIME 


(Continued from page 30) 


Sunderlands for the R.A.F., I had the idea that you were given pills to take 
— just in case. But no one ever gave me any pills at any station I was on, 
and I never heard of anybody else that got them. 

We’re still talking about navigation. Yes, if necessity demands it, es- 
pecially at night, you can get DF bearings. These will bring you home all 
right, if they’re not bent by storm or mountains. But coming home on a 
radio bearing is not all it’s cracked up to be. Suppose there are clouds. If 
you stay beneath them, and they’re down to 1000 feet, you run the risk of 
smacking into the cliffs that stick 1500 feet sheer up out of the sea on the 
west coast of Scotland and thereabouts. If you come in over the clouds, or 
in the clouds, higher than 1500 feet, you’re likely to get no glimpse of land 
at all and, though you know you should be near land or over it, you don’t 
know exactly where it is and run the risk not only of smacking into steep 
cliffs on the coast but into the rolling hills and mountains further inland. 
And to land, even though it’s landing on water in a flying boat, you’ve still 
got to see what you’re landing on, or at least know there is fairly smooth 
water to be landed on, using the power-landing technique that was so care- 
fully instilled into you not so long ago. They are developing radio signal 
landing technique rapidly but it is still nice to see what you are landing on 
when it comes to setting down a 27-ton flying boat. A friend of mine, not 
long ago, came in from a night job and in the dawn saw clearly the bay he 
was going to sit down on. He came down in a nice glide, leveled out nicely 
and set the boat down — on top of a sea of mist, falling through it fifty 
feet to the actual surface of the water below. The boat sank and, was a 
complete loss though most of the crew were saved. Of course, all the sailing 
ship practice in the world wouldn’t have prevented that. 


Taxtne a Sunderland, on the surface of the water, is where sail boat 
practice is most valuable. On the surface, you steer a Sunderland by her 
four engines, particularly the two outboard engines. In still water and in 
still air, you can put a big heavy Sunderland just where you want her. But 
coming up to a buoy to tie up after a job, with a 20- or 30-knot wind blow- 
ing one way and a water current of five or more knots flowing another way, 
is a trick. The best way is to get the boat headed generally toward your 
buoy and then approach as slowly as possible, watching to see the result- 
ant effect of the two forces. Of course, this is common sense. But, with a 
big wing sticking out on either side of you that can crash into other wings 
of boats already tied up and with a float on each end that can hook other 
buoys that you want to pass, it’s no cinch. And, if the two men in the boat's 
nose miss the buoy with their boat hook as you come up on it and you have 
to go round again, then not only is it a matter of coming around to your 
buoy again but of keeping clear of all the thousand and one craft that are 
ahead of you — other flying boats, barges, floating docks, etc. And it’s 
here that your sailing experience comes in handy again for, sometimes, you 
can sail a Sunderland on to a buoy much easier than you can taxi up to it. 
It’s a matter of judgment as to which method will bring best results. Re 
sults are what count and, usually right here, the background of your early 
years of handling surface craft will be as much a factor in making a sue 
cessful mooring with a Sunderland as several thousand hours in the air ever 
might have been. But it’s both that count when it comes to being a good 
water aircraft pilot. It has always been my contention that, other things 
being equal, it’s a damn sight easier to take a sailor and make a good airmad 
out of him than it is to start with an airman and try to make a good sailor 
out of him. Who will back me up on this? 
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Here’s 


LOW-COST POWER 


in two great 


SEA-GOING 
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FOU RS The Universal Flexifour — 40 certi bp. with 
99 cu. in. piston displacement. Electric starter 
e model, only . 50. 








The Universal Superfour — 50 certified h.p. with 149.3 cu. 
in. piston displacement. Electric starter model, only $565. 





You pay no premium for the 100% marine features built into these 
Universals. Actually, in these two great fours, you buy piston displace- 
ment at lower cost per cubic inch than in other motors near their sizes. 
If yours is a runabout, cruiser or auxiliary that can use from 40 to 50 
rip-snorting h.p. see these two great Universals — built to go to sea — 
not converted for it. 
And here’s a tip: buy your motor now, while you can still get prompt 
delivery — at present prices! 
Universal 100% Marine Motors are built in all sizes 
from 1 to 8 cylinders, 8 to 141 h.p. Write for catalogs 


Universal Mofor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 44 Warren St., New York City, N. Y. 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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WATCH YOUR SPARS 
AND BRIGHTWORK! 


Only a few minutes now and then with a paint or varnish 
brush, will keep these much-used parts in up-to-the-minute 
condition. 


For Brightwork Varnishing We Recommend: 
* SMITH’S AQUATITE 
* SMITH’S FOUR-HOUR VARNISH (Interiors) 
For Spars We Recommend: 
yas sonar 
ke y AINTS in any of the followi : 
Spar Buff — Spar Tan — Hand Tan i clemaeeait 
We'll answer any questions on spar and brightwork finishing 
without obligation 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC., 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. City 





CA. 





MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 











A REVELATION IN SHOAL DRAFT AUXILIARIES 
a ae RANGER 


$5400 completely equipped 


38’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10”. Comforta- 

ble accommodations for four. 6’ 1” 

headroom. Excellent specifications and 

construction. 6200 Ibs. outside ballast. 

| Gray motor. 

DESIGNER — FREDERICK C. GEIGER 
PRESCOTT WILSON SAILS 


BUILT BY MORTON JOHNSON & CO. 
Bay Head, N. J. 





Send for special folder 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
129 So. 16th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


















YACHTING 
JUST CRUISIN’ 


(Continued from page 47) 


unorthodox little cruising boats, maybe. How often you hear even an ex- 
perienced cruising man extolling the virtues of the deep, narrow racing type 
boat, the metre-boat, square-metre or Universal Rule type, as the ideal 
cruiser, just because she can go to windward. 

“Why, I wouldn’t have a boat that can’t get to windward in a slop,” 
this harangue goes. “‘ None of your fat little cruising tubs for me. I want a 
boat that’ll point up there and go where she looks, no matter what the 
weather is.” 

All right, but doesn’t it ever occur to you hell fire slash-out-to-windward 
sailors that there’s something unsporting about clawing to windward in 
one of these racing boats, rather like potting at sitting ducks with a machine 
gun? Anybody can get to windward with such a boat, whereas it takes a 
damned good man to take a fat little centerboard boat and, say, beat her 
down Buzzards Bay against a smoky sou’wester. It’ll take longer but, 
when you get where you’re going, there’s the satisfaction of having made 
it under difficulties; besides, you won’t be as wet and the contents of your 
cabin won’t be quite as thoroughly scrambled. And, if it’s a matter of life 
and death to get there in a hurry, you can always strap her down hard and 
let the engine turn over just fast enough to give her a little extra drive. 
That way, you'll get there just as quickly and just as wetly as the racing 
boat, but still on your bottom instead of your ear. 

What’s that? Oh, you’re a sailorman who wouldn’t think of cheating 
by using your engine, are you? Okay. Then what have you got an engine 
for? Or are you one of thase die-hards who won’t “spoil the ship with a 
dirty engine”’ and scorn those who do? But you get quite annoyed when the 
auxiliaries steam past you in a calm and ignore your frantic waving of a 
rope’s end, or maybe just your hopefully-yearning glances, don’t you? 


Anoruer thing about sailing little boats that don’t draw too much 
water, you get a lot more intimate with the country you cruise in. You 
know just how close you can skin the beach and where you can dodge in 
among the boulders, bucking a tide around Eatons Point or through 
Quicks Hole or down Vineyard Sound, for instance. 

Is there any real cruising man who doesn’t keep, somewhere in the back 
of his head, a mental file of short cuts and “ behind-the-ledges” channels? 
Any ninety-day-wonder can parade a deep draft vessel up and down the 
buoyed channels and in and out of big, well marked harbors, but your true 
small boat cruiser likes to go places where the government’— and the 
insurance company — never meant him to be. 

For instance, do you know the short cut from Duck Island Roads into 
Clinton, inside Stone Island breakwater? Just line up the west Duck 
Island breakwater light with the chimney of the house on the island and 
keep her on that range until you’re well past Hammond Point. Or the low 
spot through the middle of Brentons Reef? Put Seal Ledge buoy right over 
your stern, head her for the clump o’ trees on Conanicut, well back from 
Beavertail Point, and drive her. In either of these passages, it’s well to 
put blinders on the helmsman so he can see straight ahead only. If he looks 
to either side or down under his keel, he’s likely to get panicky and, once 
you’re in those channels, it’s too late to change your mind. 

A cruising man gets to feel sort of possessive about these short cuts and 
unmarked little anchorages. If, as sometimes happens, the government rec- 
ognizes their existence and buoys ’em he gets quite indignant about it. 

There’s one of these little bilge-busters that I’m still itching to learn, 
though I’ve been through it half a dozen times in fishing boats. It runs 
close under Gay Head, inside the Devil’s Bridge, and involves two right 
angle turns, more or less, one of them between a pair of awash rocks you 
can poke with a boathook as you go between ’em. 

It’s a lot harder than it used to be to get away from the crowd when you 
go off cruising, especially in the vicinity of the cities, and there, again, the 
little shoal draft boat scores. You can puzzle your way into all sorts of snug 
little unmarked anchorages — the kind of places you sort of crawl into and 
pull the hole in after you. You won’t be bothered much by week-end merry- 
makers in ’em and the few other boats you do find there are apt to be 
manned by kindred spirits. You also meet a lot of interesting mosquitos and 
horseflies in ’em. You’ll get aground often, too, but it won’t hurt you any 
if you use your head. 

Tom Day must have had much the same idea forty years ago when he 
wrote: “Stranding . . . is a subject on which I can pose as a master. One 
of my favorite amusements is to sail into places where a man of sense has no 
business to go.” 


Wet, like Columbus and others we could mention, when I started this 
story I didn’t know where it was going; when I was writing it, I didn’t 
know where it was; and, now that I’ve finished it, I don’t know where it’s 
gotten to. Maybe it should end up with some kind of a moral — but I! 
can’t think of one. 
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THE PEACEFUL CHESAPEAKE 


(Continued from page 28) 


for sailing small boats, and it has the State House and St. Johns College, 
and colonial architecture and movies, and the enterprising Annapolis 
Yacht Club where hospitality vies with a battery of one-armed bandits to 
make your stay memorable. And Annapolis has deep water up to the gaso- 
line and Diesel oil pumps, and tradition and I don’t know what all. And 
above and beyond these attractions, it has the Severn River, a lovely 
stream with steep shores and some of the quietest anchorages you could 
hope to look for. In Round Bay, about four miles above the two bridges, 
the Severn opens into a miniature inland sea, and above it, for those of 
exploring mind and claustrophobic immunity, are quieter and secludeder 
little places where the anchor can be buried in clinging mud. 

South River. By which I mean Harness Creek. There are other little 
coves in this abbreviated river but this looks more than most like a fresh 
water pond providentially furnished with a winding fairway to open water. 
There may be a shade too many houses for your true recluse, but you have 
to be tolerant and také it into account that their inhabitants got there first. 

Rhode River. This is reliably reported to be the shortest river on record 
but, at its navigable source, a couple of miles above the entrance, there is a 
wide anchorage, with islands, sandy bluffs and other concomitants which, 
I must confess, make it over popular. 

West River. At Galesville and at Hartge’s yard you will find everything 
you need, including the robust, friendly spirit of the Hartges. It is a legend 
of the Bay that the Knabe piano was first built at Galesville and that, al- 
though the piano factory is gone, there are still those in the vicinity who 
know good wood and how to put it perfectly together. 

Choptank River. Back to the Eastern Shore and to the region in which 
words fail even the most conscientious gazeteer. I’ll name a few of the creeks 
and rivers draining into the Choptank: Harris Creek, Broad Creek, Irish 
Creek, Tred Avon River, Plaindealing Creek, Peach-blossom Creek, and 
La Trappe Creek, each and every one of which has its anchorages where at 
dawn of day only the vocal sounds of birds are heard. And Oxford and Cam- 
bridge with the Tred Avon and the Cambridge Yacht Clubs are the centers 
where boats abound. Somebody has already told you of these rival towns 
and I give you 

Little Choptank River. It’s harder to enter, and I entertain the outlandish 
opinion that the Eastern Shore begins to lose its distinctive charm when 
you leave James Island astern of you. Nevertheless, the Little Choptank 
has many lovely reaches and has attracted to its shores distinguished 
architects and writers and suchlike people of discrimination. Meaning 
Howard I. Chapelle. 

Solomons Island. We now confine ourselves, perforce, to the western side 
of the bay, because the war came along and kotched me up and I never did 
have time to visit Tangier Island and investigate the possibilities of the 
lower Eastern Shore. In the Italic type, I say “Solomons,” in memory of 
what it used to be, but I don’t really mean that neon-lighted waterfront 
except as a beacon to the delights that lie beyond it up the Patuxent River. 

Solomons is the most important port for southward-bounders after Annapo- 
lis but that is nothing in comparison with the fact that the Patuxent is a 
river which is really blue in its lower reaches and whose opulent shores 
reach graciously away in ascending vistas. In the fall of the. year, you will 
see colors that rival the rainbow of the New England hills, and in all seasons 
you will find coves that satisfy the most exacting imagination. Suppose 
that Walt Disney knew exactly what lies closest to the indurated cruising 
bloke’s desire. Suppose he fantasiaed such a cove (omitting the mooching 
centauresses) with pine trees and scarlet maples and mooring stakes and 
oyster boats and an occasional dugout conversion, and a full moon and 
non-predatory insects supplying an orchestral background. Can you 
imagine what it would be like to find such an idyllic spot? Well, I may be a 
publicist, but here is where I betray my trust and decline to name the 
actuality. But it’s on the Patuxent and, if you looked around, you would 
probably find half a dozen places that would answer the description. 

Potomac River. It’s a big, broad, yellow stream, intensely interesting his- 
torically and at the head of it is Washington, which you may more easily 
reach by the Presidential Special. Near the mouth, however, and really 

on the Chesapeake are the St. Marys River and Smith Creek (north bank); 
and the Coan and Yeocomico Rivers and Nomini Creek (south bank); and, 
except that I favor St. Inigoes Creek, which is an adjunct of the St. Marys, 
I would be hard put to it to name a preference. Try them all and if you 
haven’t time the first summer you won’t be the first that has returned 
again and again. 

Great Wicomico River, Dividing Creek, and also (I take these two on faith) 
Indian and Dymer Creeks. These are four inlets thrown in for good measure 
by a bounteous hand what time it wasn’t fashioning the Potomac and the 
Rappahannock Rivers. Never were flats more intelligently staked than on 
the Great Wicomico. It is a point much appreciated by those who in other 
Tegions may have let their curiosity overcome their caution. But all the 
fascination of the middle Eastern Shore is here transferred to the western 





Well, here it is an- 
other weekend and I'm 
not a General yet. 
But give me time. 


The nearest village 
is 5 miles away. All 
you find there is a 
general store, a ga— 
rage and a canning 
factory—nowhere to 
go for any good clean 
fun, unless you drop 
in at a smoke—filled 


juke joint on the way. 


Well, Mom, there's 
a big favor you can 
do me. The U. S. O. 
is trying to raise 
$10,765,000 to run 
clubs for us, outside 
of camp. Places with 
lounge rooms, dance 
floors, games, writ- 
ing rooms. Places you 
can get a bite to 
eat without paying a 
king's ransom. 


I know you don't 
have an idle million 


OPEN YOUR HEART 
OPEN YOUR PURSE 
GIVE TO THE 














lying around, but if 
you could get the 
family interested and 
some of the neigh— 
bors, and if that 
happened all over the 
country, the U. S. QO. 
could raise $10,765,-— 
000 overnight. 


I'd appreciate it 
a lot, Mom, and so 
would every other 
mother's son in the 
U. S. Army and Navy. 


Love, 
Bill 


They’re doing their bit for you. Wiil 
you do your bit for them? Send your 
contribution to your local U.S.0. 
Committee or to U.S. O. National 
Headquarters, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 


These organizations have joined 
forces to form theU. S.0.:the Y.M.C.A., 
National Catholic Community Service, 
Salvation Army, Y.W.C. A., Jewish 
Welfare Board, National Travelers 
Aid Association. 



















You will enjoy the distinctive taste—the bright hand- 


some colour—of a genuine Planters’ Punch made 
with MYERS’S—the original dark Jamaica Rum. Ask 


for it at your favourite bar—serve it to your guests. 


Especially made for leisure moments, a Myers’s 








PLANTERS’ PUNCH 

As served at the famous Planters’ 
Punch Inn, at the ‘Sugar Wharf,’’ 
Kingston, Jamaica. 
ONE OF SOUR 

(One part fresh Lime Juice) 
TWO OF SWEET 

(Two parts sugar) 
THREE OF STRONG 

(Three parts Myers’s Rum) 
FOUR OF WEAK 


(Four parts ice and water) 


Add a dash of Angostura Bitters. Serve 
very cold in a tall glass with cracked 
ice. Add a cherry. 


Write for a useful FREE Booklet of 
over 80 delicious Rum Recipes to 


R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 
ents in the U.S. A. 
Dept. YM-7, 57 Laight St., N.Y.C. 








Planters’ Punch is the 
perfect supplement to 
the pleasures of a sum- 
mer’s evening. For that 


round, mellow bouquet— 
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outstanding facilities to the yachtsman as well as the sea- 
soned traveler. Here, mid luxurious, primitive grandeur, 
a thousand sailing trips await your pleasure. At MALIBU 
CLUB, everything has been provided: New De Luxe Club 
Cabins, Main Lodge, American or European Plan, Hotel 
Service, Unexcelled Cuisine, Trading Post, Seaplane and 
Yacht Anchorages, Charter Boats, Radio Telephone. You 
need bring little with you for everything, including fuel 
and lubricating oils, are here available. Remember: Your 
U. S. Dollar has EXTRA Value in Canada. No Border or 
Return Difficulties — Bring Proof of U. S. Residence. 


HOW TO MAKE 
RESERV ATIONS: 


See your travel agent 
or write 
MALIBU CLUB, 
Vancouver Hotel, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Send at once for 
FREE cartographic 
Chart of waters. 












YACHTING 


side of the lower Bay, and I can’t recommend one of these convenient 
waterways above another. 

Rappahannock River. Here you come into deep water again and, if you go 
no farther up than Corrotoman River, you will keep it. But the little town 
of Urbanna on the opposite shore is a sailing town and I strongly recom- 
mend it. 

Piankatank River. Pass around Stingray Point, which was named by 
Captain John Smith after he had slain with a sword the stingray which bit 
him there, and anchor for the night behind Stove Point. It’s open to the 
south and, if you prefer protection, ascend the river to beyond the first 
oxbow bend and rest in peace. Or, instead of going up the Piankatank, enter 
Milford Haven and don’t be alarmed if the drawbridge across the narrows 
is still unrecorded on your chart. It was last summer and I marveled that 
the W.P.A. could put up a bridge faster than the Coast & Geodetic Survey 
could get around to making a couple of scratches on a copper plate. Stores 
may be obtained at Milford Haven (better known as “back of Gwynn 
Island’’) but its principal charm rests in its accessibility. Boats drawing 
less than 3 feet can pass out into the Bay over the bar and in a few minutes 
be ten miles along their southward way. 

Mobjack Bay. Behind a barrage of fish stakes whose density is truly 
terrifying, lies this roundish bay and its four contributory rivers. They are 
the Hast, the North, the Ware and the Severn. When I visited the first and 
the last of these four rivers the crystal clearness of an autumn day may 
have softened my susceptibility but I truly felt that I had found every- 
thing in small compass and that Mobjack Bay was the ne plus ultra of the 
Chesapeake cruising country. You may not feel that way. Don’t thread 
your way among the fish traps in an onshore gale. Take a good day and 
take your time and, when you are inside and can make your pick of the 
four rivers, see if you don’t agree with me that old Dame Nature once in a 
while knows what delights the cruising yachtsman’s heart. 

Hampton. Here we get a bit more sophisticated and find stores, a yacht 
club, and dinners ashore mingled with a perfect anchorage. 


Turre’s something about the Chesapeake that I haven’t attempted to 
detail in this brief recountal of its harbors. Its land was hallowed by the 
feet of Washington, Lincoln and Lee and, with all its languor and its 
softness of air and water, it never fails to remind you that you are the 
descendant of men who fought for freedom. 
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boat through their one hundred-mile length until Port Huron is reached. 
Here, at the southern end of Lake Huron, one is at the jumping off place 
to the finest of the Great Lakes, from the cruiser’s viewpoint. It is a big 
lake, wide and deep; at its northern end lies Georgian Bay, with its myriad 
of islands, the North Channel, stretching almost to Sault St. Marie, and 
lovely Manatoulin Island. It is truly a cruiser’s paradise. From Port Huron 
the straight course to Tobermory, just around Cape Hurd, and the gateway 
to Georgian Bay, is about 160 miles. There are several harbors in this 
stretch on the eastern shore of the lake, notably Goderich, Kincardine and 
Southampton, which do not take one far off the course. 

The route through the three lakes just described is the one that would 
have to be followed by the auxiliary or a deep draft cruiser that could not 
negotiate the Trent Waterway and Canal. The latter route, from Trenton, - 
on the Bay of Quinte, to Port Severn, on Georgian Bay, is the one that 
would be followed by power cruisers not over 54 feet in length and drawing 
not over four feet. There are some 40 locks in the Trent Canal and progress 
is not too rapid, but the scenery is delightful and the waterway. from 
Trenton to Port Severn, as it winds through numerous lakes, is some 250 
miles in length. The route is to be recommended as it cuts off a lot of 
distance. From Oswego to Trenton and Port Severn is, in round figures, 315 
miles as against 710 from the same starting point to Tobermory via the 
three lakes, Ontario, Erie and Huron, a most worth while saving. 


Now, if one will do a little juggling with the figures which have preceded 
this paragraph, it will be seen that Georgian Bay can be reached after 4 
cruise of 640 miles from New York by the shorter route, and 1000 miles by 
the longer, open water or, say, in from a week to ten days. Allowing an 
equal time to return, this will give those who have only four weeks at their 
disposal from nine days to two weeks to explore the water about which 
this article is primarily written. 

It is said that there are some 30,000 islands in Georgian Bay and its 
tributaries. I can well believe it, for they are planted so thickly in some 
places, such as in McGregor or Whitefish Bays, that it is difficult to find 
your way through the maze. And you may become completely lost, par- 
ticularly as many of the islands are as alike as two belaying pins in a fife 
rail, and most of them are without habitation or clearing. Many portions 
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BIGGER THE WHEEL ~ 
BIGGER THE PUSH! 
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HERE is nothing very strange about this fact—the with reduction gear engines that by popular demand 


. 

e bigger the wheel, the better push you give your a new reduction gear has been developed by Chrysler 
| boat. But, there are many factors determining the size to enable boatmen to use wheels up to 40 inches in 
d of the wheel that can be used with any given boat. diameter. And, that is a lot of wheel. 

; As one example: will a small 

is engine turn a relatively large Gaunt Awe eobmnd ies iat 

id wheel on a comparatively heavy SOE ne ere 

4 boat? The answer is definitely 

ot yes! A Chrysler Marine Engine 

- : with reduction gear will not 

at only do it, but will do it most 

: efficiently, as owners have proved. 

s In fact, Chrysler has been so 

of successful in turning large wheels 

15 

he 


So, if you are convinced of the truth of the statement 
ed — bigger the wheel, bigger the push—and you want 


8 
| push for your boat... let Chrysler show you one good 
' C a Yr u ey i e efficient way to get it. Investigate Chrysler now. 
7 MARINE ENGINES ae 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION * MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
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YACHTING 


of these bays have not been accurately charted, and this is particularly 
true of some of the smaller harbors, but the Great Lakes Cruising Club hag 
compiled a most helpful port pilot and log book, with large scale charts of 
many of the harbors where the yachtsmen like to anchor, and much valu- 
able information for the cruiser. It is one of the most worth while pieces of 
work ever done by a boating organization. 

In cruising these waters, Little Current, on Manitoulin Island, is the logi- 
cal headquarters for the cruiser. It is the focal point of the cruise, with 
Georgian Bay to the east and the beautiful North Channel opening out to 
the west, leading all the way to Detour Passage and the Straits of Mackinac. 
Here you can tie up at a dock, and here you will find supplies and get your 
mail and see all the cruising yachts on the Great Lakes at some time or 
another. And, best of all, it is the home of Grant Turner, sailor, boat owner, 
friend in every sense, and owner of the largest and most interesting store 
on the island. You will find him always ready to help with advice on any 
matter pertaining to the whole territory. 


Tuer is so much to tell about these waters that there would be no end 
to this article if I got really started. So we had better leave it to the chart 
and the various references given at the end of this paragraph. Except, 
however, that, once in Georgian Bay, no cruiser should pass by Narrow 
Bay, just to the eastward of the entrance to McGregor Bay and separated 
from it by a mountain range. It is the high spot of the whole cruise. Narrow 
Bay, usually called Bay Fine by the American sailors who make it their 
objective year after year, is a narrow fjord some ten or twelve miles in 
length and not over one-half mile wide, stretching inland between two 
ranges of quartz mountains that in places drop precipitously into the water. 
And, at the head of the fjord, you turn a corner and find a deep, shadowy 
pool surrounded by woods. The bay is entirely uncharted and there are 
numerous rocks, some of which come to within a few feet of the surface, 
so one should proceed with caution. A hand at the masthead will usually 
discover the rocks in the clear water in time to warn the helmsman unless 
the sky is overcast or the surface too rough. 

In conclusion, I can only advise the East Coast yachtsman who wants 
something new to consider Lake Huron. He will be well repaid for the weeks 
or months he may take out of his summer’s sailing to make it. 


REFERENCES: 


Cruising Chart Great Lakes and Adjacent Waterways: Hudson River, Lake 
Champlain and New York Canals. The Texas Co., New York. 


Inland Cruising Guide, New York State and Adjacent Canadian Waterways. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York. 


New York State Canal System. Supt. of Public Works, Albany, N. Y. 
Port Pilot & Log Book. Great Lakes Cruising Club, Chicago. 

Hints for Inland Cruising. Frederic M. Gardiner, July, 1939, Yacurina. 
Georgian Bay Revisited. John G. Robinson, July, 1939, YacurTine. 


Cruising the North Channel and Georgian Bay. Herbert L. Stone, June, 1933, 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


(Continued from page 55) 


power to resist the constant pressure of three strong rivals. Not that 
Commodore Gardner Cox, racing psychologist, and S. Trevor Pardee 
with their able crews, William Trubee and Henry B. Wilmer, were less 
skilful than their rivals; but Princeton avoided the pitfalls that cost 
Harvard, Brown, and M. t T. valuable points. 

When ‘the battle was over, Princeton had 119 points. Most of its lead 
was gathered in the two last races. Harvard had 109, Brown 108, M.L.T. 
104, Northeastern 101, Dartmouth and Yale 71 each, Navy 69, Coast 
Guard 62, and Michigan 55. The five top colleges of the ten finalists fur- 
nished the most closely contested title series yet held for the Morss Trophy. 

For the first time the series was expanded into a full two-day regatta. 
May 10th, the opening day, was devoted to the qualifying round from 
which the ten finalists were selected. The first day’s honors were with 
M.I.T. and Princeton, division leaders. Tech’s Dick Knapp was the 
individual star, with 44 of a possible 45 points, meeting his only defeat at 
the hands of Ruth Dickson, of New Hampshire, the first girl ever to win & 
race in major I.C.Y.R.A. competition. 


Ix rrs division, M.I.T. tallied 82 points as Coast Guard qualified with 
65, Harvard 63, Dartmouth 61, and Northeastern 57, in rather poor and 
light conditions amid rain squalls. The Tigers led their section with 77 
despite some fine sailing by Navy’s Bill Hurst which gave Annapolis 69. 
Brown qualified with 60, Michigan 59, and Yale 57. The only favorite that 
failed to come through was Boston University which lost its star, Tom 
Coleman, through illness, just before the series opened, but the Terriers 
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derived some comfort when Johnny Sherwood won the consolation series 
the second day. 

Conditions were better for the finals with a fair and sometimes puffy 
west southwest wind blowing down the Basin. Everyone anticipated a 
ding-dong battle between the Tigers and Engineers, and it materialized 
at the start as the M.I.T. sailors, striving to regain the title they lost a 
year ago, and Princeton’s champions began to battle it out in both divisions 
as though the contest was simply a pair of match races. The Harvard 
crews jumped into an early lead. Brown, however, was right in the battle, 
too, and the Bears overtook the Crimson when six of fourteen races had 
been sailed, but Tech and Princetonw ere closing in. With eight races 
finished, the Tigers were tied with Brown and, when ten had been finished, 
the Nassau lads shared the lead with M.I.T. 


|r was at this point that the breaks began to go to Princeton as their 
rivals cracked under the steadiness and consistency of Cox. Brown was 
the first to snap under this pressure. Leonard Romagna was in top form 
and he eventually won individual honors with a record of five firsts, two 
seconds, and a sixth in eight starts, but the over-anxiety of Bob Barning- 
ham, sailing in his first major test, to hold up his end proved disastrous 
and he suffered from two disqualifications and a withdrawal. But for this 
misfortune, the Bears, not Princeton, might have won the championship. 

Harvard also lost a point when Roger Willcox fouled out of a race but 
the blow to Tech’s hopes was the severest. Jerry Coe sailed steadily 
throughout the series, to lead Trevor Pardee, of Princeton, by some five 
points in their division, but Cox proved too much for Dick Knapp. For 
five races, it was nip and tuck between Cox and Knapp; in their sixth, 
with the score tied, the Tech skipper fouled another opponent. The 
Engineers still had a fighting chance going into the final contest until 
Cox forced Knapp’s craft over the line too soon and Knapp, in attempting 
to return, fouled out again and withdrew. 

L. M. Fow.e 


FOOD FOR THE CRUISING YACHT 


(Continued from page 63) 


The name Kraft usually suggests cheese but the same manufacturer also 
puts up in a single package the Kraft Dinner, which consists of macaroni, 
cheese, and a meat sauce, all in separate packages within the big package. 
There are several other preparations of this general type, many of them 
distributed in more or less local markets. 

In the compact package and easy to prepare classification there are, of 
course, Bird’s Eye and other quick-frozen foods. Everybody knows all 
about how all the excess bulk is eliminated in these, the handy stowing 
rectangular packages they come in, and how really choice and tasty the 
foods themselves are. However, it was quite a surprise to us to find that in 
the Bird’s Eye line there are as many as 14 different vegetables, 6 fruits, 3 
types of poultry and a dozen or more cuts and kinds of meats. One of our 
favorites is the supper steaks. They are compact and convenient to handle, 


yet expand into a generously proportioned portion of meat on thawing out 
and cooking. 


Awone other items which save space are such things as dried onion flakes 
which come in a little container only three inches high. These can hardly 
be transformed into boiled onions, but for seasoning stews, hamburgers, 
soups, etc., a single package would probably last all season. Think how 
much space that would save over bags of fresh onions brought aboard at 
three or four different times. Most of the latter would probably rot before 
they were used anyway. Onion and garlic for seasoning also come in tiny 
bottles now. 

Perhaps the biggest specialty of all for seagoing use is the Yachtsman 
line of canned foods put out by the Yachtsman’s Provision Company of 
Westfield, N. Y. These are highest quality products all the way through 
and for the special benefit of those who habitually find the paper labels 
everywhere but on the cans, the contents of each are stamped on top with 
permanent waterproof ink. In addition to the more common types of 
canned vegetables, there is Beef Stew, Chile Con Carne, Beef Gravy, and 
Whole potatoes. The latter get our vote as one of the greatest space and 
time savers of all. 

Of course there are dozens of varieties and brands of connoisseur’s foods, 
special, fancy, and unusual items. These, of course, offer a sure-fire method 
of getting the menu out of routine channels. However, their particular 
story is so long, we’ll have to postpone it to another issue. But if you are 
particularly anxious to try something new along the luxury line we recom- 
mend Seth Parker’s new Genuine Maine Clam Chowder. The price, 75¢ per 
can, is so high they put it right on the label as a selling point. The chowder 
is made i in very small batches on Bartlett’s Island, off the Coast of Maine, 
from local clams, reputed to be the finest on the coast. The recipe was 
chosen competitively from among those of scores of Maine housewives. 














BOOKS FOR YACHTSMEN 


We know that no one can learn to sail, cruise or navigate by reading books 
but we know, too, that the experience of experts can be valuable to new sailors 
and oldtimers alike. We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed beiow. 





SPECIAL JULY RECOMMENDATIONS 
Cruising North America, by Frederic M. Gardiner. Reviewed 


in this issue. 


Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. Reviewed in this 


issue. 


The Essentials of Modern Navigation, by Paul E. Wylie. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


The Old Bay Line, by Alexander Crosby Brown. Reviewed in 


this issue. 





The A B Cof Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutine. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
mis, Associate Editor of YACHTING. 

It’s “the best cruising book, by and large, 

I have read for many a year . . . a jolly 
fine piece of literature,” says Lincoln Col- 
cord. Illustrated in color. $4.00 


Satins Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and scaption 

Dok by a man with twenty years’ experi- 
ence. The best way we know of to learn to 
sail without such an experienced skipper 
at your side. $3.50 


Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, esigning and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary com- 
pleteness. $2.00 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
Tompkins. Step-by-step through the proc- 
ess of finding latitude pr longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of celestial ee 


Primer of Navigation, by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. The 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 
simplified. No mathematics beyond simple 
arithmetic are needed. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 

$2.00 


confuse the cook. 

Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
No “guest k,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illus- 
trated S| sequence photos of Star boat 

models. Includes the latest rule changes. 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard ae | 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 


Elements of Yacht Design, b Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a stan in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3.50 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
eraft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
inthrop P. Moore. A practical 
about selection, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book has come to be re- 
garded as an indispensable nade 
of the sea. Illustrated. $3. 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If all guides, manuals and 
cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provi 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 


Yacht Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yacht 
Cruising, and is indispensable for those 
who are setting out on long voyages or 
like to read about them. $4. 


Deep Water Cruising, by E. G. Martin. 
© preparation for and execution of a 

ile cruise from England to New 

York. Valuable to all interested in cruising 
of any kind. $2.50 


The Cruise of “‘Diablesse,’’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 


Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. the problems of living well on 

a small boat — even to the keeping of a 
dog. Names, and sources of supply 
ven. best book a yachtsman 

peat 3 possibly buy.” $2.50 
Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 
devoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the days of the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three illus. $3.00 
Salt Water Fishing Tackle, by Harlan 
Major. “We do not hesitate to advise all 
salt water anglers to add this book to their 


home libraries,” says Erl Roman in the 
Miami Herald. $5.00 


Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Puies- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 


Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,”’ by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson. $3.00 


Fifty South to F ty epee by Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompki $3.00 


Nautical Nuggets, rm William W. — 


Wire Splicing, by R. Scott Skirving. $1.00 
Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 
Windjammer Boy, by Roland — am 
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Tes close to silly to ask a friend if 
his new gears are Paragon. Almost invar- 
iably, the answer is an emphatic “yes.” 
For Paragon Gears are not only standard 
equipment on the leading marine engines 
of the most popular boats, but the replace- 
ment favorite as well. When you refit, or 
think about a new boat, make a point of 
the gears and remember that “year-after- 
year, it’s Paragon.” 
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YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


p> After months of indecision, announcement comes from the Trans- 
Pacific Y.C. that the Honolulu Race is to be held as scheduled. Five have 
filed entries and there is a possibility that a sixth will make the trip. A 
canvas of others who had considered the race gives little hope that more wil] 
sign up. Three of the entries have made the junket before. Jorie, entered by 
her new owner, Brooks Gifford, of Pasadena, is a 50’ cutter that placed 
second in both fleet and Class C ratings in the ’39 race. Pajara, 45’ cutter, 
was sixth in the fleet and fourth in Class C. She will sail this year under the 
flag of Dave and George Griffith, of Balboa. Frank Thomas Kent, of Rich- 
mond, will make his second trip in his 38’ ketch Magic Carpet, which 
finished 24th in the fleet and 13th in Class C. The two newcomers are 
Escapade, a California “32,” owned by Walter Elliott, and Privateer, a 
62’ schooner owned by Richard H. Conklin, both of Los Angeles. Entry is 
expected from Rad Pratsch, of Tacoma, who is on his way south with the 
40’ cutter White Cloud. 


> The Annual Vallejo regatta presented Northern California with a new 
all time high of over 200 entries. This combined sail and power event was 
handled by the Corinthian Y.C. with all the other San Francisco bay clubs 
assisting. The start was off Tiburon with all classes racing to Vallejo where 
they stopped overnight and raced back on the following day. 


> Nine entries turned out for the annual San Clemente Island Race, 
staged jointly by the California and the Los Angeles Y.C. Donald Douglas’ 
big cutter Endymion won the Adohr Trophy for first to finish and was 
second in the Cruising Club and third under the Universal Rating. Cecil 
Vesy’s Ten-Metre Sirius was first under the Universal Rule and Wes 
Smith’s Sally, another “Ten,” finished first in the Cruising Club. The start 
was made in a healthy southeaster which died away at the half way mark 
and forced withdrawal of four boats. 


> In the yards of W. F. Stone and Son, Oakland, the first of the Privateer 
Class to appear on the Pacific Coast is nearing completion. This class is 
from the board of Sparkman & Stephens. Sonata is the name selected by 
Gordon Strawbridge, of San Rafael, for whom she is being built. The Pri- 
vateers are 35’ 5’’ over all, 8’ 10” beam, 5’ 3” draft. Sonata will carry a 
Gray 4-22 with direct drive for auxiliary power. 


> John C. Stick has recently been appointed Rear Commander in charge 
of all Pacific Coast Units of the U. S. Power Squadron. Commander Stick 
has twice been commodore of the Southern California Y.A.and has also 
held the post of commodore of the Pacific Coast Y.A. 


> Outboard racers have enjoyed a quiet month in preparation for a sum- 
mer calendar jammed with major regattas. The fifth annual Champions’ 
Day Regatta at Long Beach Marine Stadium served as a tune-up for the 
coming Elks Regatta. C Service Runabouts, Humbug, Tommy Newton; 
C Hydroplanes, Jf, Bill Schuyler; M Hydroplanes, Baby Fox, Howard New- 
ton; B Hydroplanes, Skip-a-long, Leonard Cozad; C Racing Runabouts, 
Zipper V, Joe Del Beato; F Racing Runabouts, Dibs IJ, Sid Chambers. 


> The San Diego Y.C. opening regatta brought out 25 craft in three 
classes. Hizh point of the series was the duel for P.C. honors that wound up 
with a win for Don Giddings when he sailed Windy over the line 50 seconds 
ahead of Charles Kelly’s Seaward to break a deadlock for winning points. 
In the Pacific Coast Class, Windy, Don Giddings, was the winner, with 
Seaward, Charles Kelly, second; Star Class, Lynz, John Washington, and 
Phar Lap, Harlan Driscoll; Handicap Race, Angelita, Walter Trepte, and 
Zephyr, Roy Hegg. 


> Los Angeles Y.C. held its first race for the 45’s to Catalina and return 
with all three classes of the sailing association participating. Winner, Class 
A, Patricia, Wm. A. Summer; Class B, Revelry, Ray Kellogg; Class ©, 
Escape, Russel Craig. 


> James A. Guthrie, of Balboa, steps up from the post of vice commodore 
of the Newport Harbor Y.C. to replace Commodore Dave Howard, retired 
because of ill health. J. W. Condon will serve out the term of vice comme 
dore and Bill Baxter has been drafted to fill the berth of rear commodore. 
Commodore Guthrie has deserted the ranks of the power boatmen with the 
sale of his cruiser Sunbow and has purchased Butch. Rhodes No. 17. 
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SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


p Iforts of the Junior Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound to compress its 
championship events into as small a space of time as possible and thereby 
leave individual clubs more days for routine instruction, interclub team 
racing and cruising, have borne fruit. This year, for the first time, the 
Junior and Midget championships will be held concurrently at the same 
club. Seawanhaka Corinthian will inaugurate the innovation at Oyster 
Bay on August 4th, with the Juniors racing in Atlantics and the Midgets 
in Stars. 

Y Tange the championship fixtures have been held on successive weeks 
at the clubs whose crews won the titles the preceding year. To make the 
1941 experiment possible, Indian Harbor yielded its option on the Junior 
series and Knickerbocker waived its right to playing host to the Midgets. 

It may strike you as peculiar that the older, more experienced Juniors 
do their sailing in the normal, easy-to-handle Atlantics while the Midgets, 
none of whom are over 14 years of age, have to struggle with the com- 
plicated, highly-geared Star racing machines whose eccentricities fre- 
quently defy the skill of veteran yachtsmen. However, this situation is 
so because the Junior Y.R.A. is unable to find another boat which exists 
in sufficient numbers in these waters to be readily available for charter 
by those clubs which wish to enter crews in the Midget series. 

Other events on the Junior Y.R.A. schedule this summer are the annual 
regatta at Larchmont on July 23rd, an open regatta under Port Wash- 
ington’s auspices on August 20th, and the three-race series for the S. 
Gregory Taylor Trophy (girls’ junior championship) at Pequot on August 
26th. 


p> America’s oldest yacht club, New York, has given up all ideas of hold- 
ing its annual cruise this year ‘‘ because of existing conditions and the fact 
that there are few boats in commission.” Last year’s cruise started with 26 
boats and got down to 18 before it was over — an all-time low in N.Y.Y.C. 
cruise history. Fully a third of last summer’s 26 starters are not in com- 
mission now. Hence the club’s decision to pass up the cruise and concen- 
trate on its invitation regatta off Glen Cove on July 3rd, the first such event 
to be held from the ‘‘home” station in nearly ten years. 


> When the Harlem Y.C. put up the Ben Bates Memorial Trophy this 
year as a prize for Stars racing in its annual regatta, the prize did not 
move from Larchmont’s trophy chest. Corny Shields won it a year ago 
when the International One-Designs were selected to compete for it. This 
time, Frank Campbell, the Larchmont dinghy and Star Class expert, ran 
away with it in Rascal. ‘‘Ran away” is the correct expression. Rascal 
finished more than ten minutes ahead of the runner-up, Dick Maxwell, 
likewise from Larchmont. This was the first of a string of five straight 
victories which Campbell scored over his Star Class opposition in all sorts 
of weather with the black-hulled successor to the red flyer with which 
he won the Y.R.A. title and Larchmont Race Week last season. Either the 
new Rascal is something super-special in the way of Stars or Campbell 
and his wife are a super-colossal combination of skipper and crew. Maybe 
both. Anyhow, Rascal and the Campbells, at this writing, are on the verge 
of smothering a class which used to be proud of the red hot quality of the 
competition which characterized its racing. 


> Victor Anderson and Lawrence Gamage, of City Island, who did such 
a good job of operating the yacht basin at the World’s Fair, have made 
a deal with New York’s Department of Parks whereby they will continue 
in charge of the layout which is now officially known as “ Flushing Meadow 
Park Boat Basin.”’ 


> Rope Yarns . . . Race committees change their character and person- 
nel with the passing years but, fortunately for the clubs concerned, Sid 
Treat cannot remain ashore when Harlem’s committee boat leaves the 
wharf and Roger Sherman is still taking times, recording finishes and mak- 
ing pithy observations on the passing scene between puffs of the pipe which 
has been going to sea from Milton Point for Heaven only knows how many 
years. . . . The New York A.C. will run its thirty-second annual motor 
cruiser race from Execution to Block Island on July 12th, altering the 
course of this predicted log fixture to make the fleet turn Shagwong Reef 
buoy before heading across to Great Salt Pond... . The Brickells, 
Jimmy and Allegra, have returned from Florida, but are lost to yachting, 
at least for this season. Jim has sold his International and'bought a sea- 
plane. Allegra is busy with a baby and numerous prize winning canines. 
- . . Star No. 1729 has a set of those new spun glass fiber sails but, so far, 
has not won a lot of races with this substitute for canvas. . . . Corny 
Shields, Art Knapp and Bill Cox are waging an interesting scrap for top 
honors in the Internationals’ Y.R.A. series but Corny clicked off three 
straight firsts in the Sunday races for the Royal Bermuda Y.C. Trophy. 
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Why bother with heavy, hard-to-manage anchors which are 
bound to foul the chain in tidal rivers or shifting winds! The 
new Laughlin Plow Anchor has 3 times the holding power per 
pound, no waste weight, no stock or unused fluke. Approved 
by British Naval authorities and American Yachtsmen. 


Write for free folder containing experiences 
of users and competitive anchor tests. 


BOAT BUILDERS! Rugged, trouble-free Laughlin fittings build 
security and beauty into a boat. Send for complete catalog.* 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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here’s a motor yacht that provides the 
maximum of comfort whether loafing over a sea 
smooth as glycerine or charging through dirty 
weather and roaring seas. 


Sound designing and a practical interior layout im- 
part to this new Burger yacht its comfortable all- 
weather qualities, yet of equal importance is its 
all-welded steel hull. This steel hull, expertly welded 
by men of long experience, is one that will take more 
than the ordinary amount of abuse without complaint. 
It typifies the construction of our complete line of 
standardized welded steel yachts; any one of which 
built for you by Burger will give you the same weath- 
erly performance as this fine job. 
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FISHING BOAT CAPTAINS ARE TOUGH! 


NASSAU FERTILIZER & OIL CO., operator 
of “Seminole” — 108’, 22’’ beam, writes: “We 
were caught in heavy weather, seas running high, 
and were compelled to anchor due to engine trou- 
ble. Our skipper was skeptical about Dan- 
forth’s holding power on this heavy 
vessel. He now states: ‘The rougher 
the seas, the better it 

held’.” 
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YACHTING 


. . . CarlandJohn Pflug, of Westhampton, Bill Foster, of Point O’Woods, 


.and Pat O’Gorman and Ted Talmadge, of Devon, came over from the 


south side of Long Island for the early season racing on the Sound with 
their Stars. . . . The little ocean racing cutter Babe, which passed her 
early years at Miami and on the Chesapeake, is coming to the Sound. She 
has been bought by John White, brother of Harold, who races Muskeget 
in the International Class. . . . Manhasset Bay is getting out a Golden 
Jubilee year book which will contain 32 pages of pictures and text on the 
history of the club. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> Six-Metre interest promises to be high in this area. Both Detroit and 
Toledo fleets already indicate some keen racing at their home ports which 
should reach a grand climax at Put-In-Bay in August, during the Inter. 
Lake Yachting Association regatta, when they both will meet. 

Perce Darnell, owner of Challenye, who purchased her a year ago and 
took quite a moral licking by trailing along behind Gordon Saunders’ 
Noreg, with a boat in which Tommy Fisher had cleaned up everything, is 
out in front this year after two races, both of which he won. 

At Toledo, Carlton “Pinky” Allen, has his Totem, which he brought up 
from the Coast this spring, in top shape and, with two others to work with, 
should have the well-known Eastern craft going well by the time of the 
Inter-Lake meet. 


> Several local clubs have reached their limit of membership in recent 
months. Bayview Y.C. closed the roster in May and the Sandusky Y.C. 
does not intend to solicit any more prospects, although the book hasn't 
been officially closed. The Crescent 8.Y.C. voted to boost its initiation fee 
and has announced that joining for the purpose of getting a mooring is 
fruitless as there isn’t enough space in the harbor for member boats now. 
Grosse Pointe Y.C. is in a similar position, with only a dozen of the 400 
memberships still open and no more space in the harbor. 


> Hugh Bennett, of Toledo, is having a 34’ day cruiser built at Hacker 
Boat Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. Plans are by John L. Hacker and power 
will be by Gray. Bennett will use the boat between Toledo and his Rattle 
snake Island summer home, in Lake Erie. 


> James Beam, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, has bought the Eight-Metre Arroway 
from Harry Fletcher, of Alpena, Mich. Beam, former commodore of the 
Buckeye Lake Y.C., Columbus, will moor the boat at Sandusky. 


> The Bayview Y.C. Coast Guard Auxiliary unit began patrol of the 
Detroit River late in May. Commander Ed Metzen’s cruiser is being used. 


> The Windsor (Ont.) Y.C. will stage its annual regatta in conjunction 
with an air show to make a two-day gala celebration, July 11th—12th, on 
the Canadian side of the Detroit River. The club, just across from Bay- 
view, gets a good turnout of American boats which cross the International 
boundary line, sail the race and return home without bother of customs or 
immigration inspections. 


> Captain J. W. Giffon, formerly of Consolidated Shipbuilding, later with 
the firm’s Detroit office and, more recently, with Fisher Boat Works, 
Detroit, has opened his own brokerage office in Detroit under the name of 
Consolidated Yacht Sales. 


> E. M. Gregory, who heads the Gregory Boat Co., Detroit, has opened 
a new hardware store under the name of Gregory Marine Supply Co. The 
store is under the management of Walter R. Sturgis. 


> Dave Sloss, who didn’t have much luck with his new Voyager sloop last 
season, seems to have struck the correct combination this year. He has 
won the first two interclub events in the racing-cruising division. He won 
in the D.Y.C. Memorial Day regatta and repeated in the race-cruise # 
The Old Club, June 7th. 

It was the fourth time Commodore Sloss has won the Kotcher Trophy 
in the annual race. The trophy is a duplicate of the one the late Commodore 


Charles Kotcher donated for the sail yacht race to Honolulu several yeals 
ago. ' 


> Gasoline is plentiful for yachtsmen in Canada this year, according 0 
Grant Turner, greeter without portfolio to all visitors to Little Current | 
(Georgian Bay), Ontario. There is no increase in basic cost over last 7 
but a three-cent tax has been added. The former eight-cent tax is still 
effect but, as previously, is refunded for boat use. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The July schedule of racing events of the South Shore yacht clubs is a 
particularly heavy one and should produce excellent competition in all 
classes. Perhaps the most important feature of the month’s racing will be 
the annual Falcon Trophy race for auxiliaries from the Cleveland Y.C., 
Rocky River to Mentor Harbor, Saturday July 26th, followed by the 
Mentor Harbor Y.C. annual regatta on Sunday. The Mentor Harbor 
Y.C. boasts the finest fleet of auxiliaries on the lake and each and every 
boat of the fleet has designs on the trophy. However, it’s possible that the 
Lakeside Y.C. boys may repeat, nor can one overlook the Rocky River 
fleet, manned by crews with much experience in these long distance events. 


> The Cleveland Y.C. features the annual Gardner Trophy Race for sloops 
on July 4th, together with a complete program for Stars and Comets and 
regular club championship events for all classes on July 6th and 20th. 
On July 9th, there will be a special night race for all classes and on the 12th 
all sloops and auxiliaries will race to Lorain to attend the annual regatta 
of the Lorain Y.C. the day following. 


p> The Erie Y.C. featured the Annette Cup Race for auxiliaries from Erie 


to Port Dover, Ont., on June 29th, and expected to have entries from 


Cleveland and Mentor. Regular club races for Stars, 18’ sloops, Lightnings, 
Sea Gulls and open classes will be held on July 4th, 6th, 9th and 13th. The 
July 9th events will be held in the evening. Auxiliaries will race for the 
Gilmore Cup on July 20th and, the following week-end, many of these 
boats will journey to Cleveland in search of the Falcon Cup. 


> The Sandusky S.C. has a busy program lined up for July, starting with 
the Hommel Trophy Races on the Fourth, club championship events on 
the 6th and 20th, competing in the Lorain regatta on the 13th and winding 
up the month with the annual Sandusky Bay regatta on July 26th-27th. 


> The main trysail ketch Star Dust, formerly Pustacaun, owned by 
William Gundelfinger, of Cleveland and Boyne City, Mich., stopped 
at Erie early in June on her way from Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., to Charlevoix, 
Mich., and local sailors had a chance to inspect this much-discussed rig, 
which was described in the August, 1940, number of YacuT1Na, under the 
title of ‘The Most Criticized Rig.”’ 


> Harry Brett, secretary of the Lakeside Y.C., has bought Taylor 
Sutcliffe’s Class Y sloop Banshee, which has been raced out of Rocky 
River for the past few years. 


> Russ Jack, of the Lakeside Y.C., who bought a Matthews Sailer this 
spring, has placed his order with the local representative of Donald B. 
Abbott for one of the new Visitors. This boat will be the first of the type 
on the Great Lakes. She will be entered in the Falcon Cup race. 


> The first race of the season for the Cleveland Y.C. crack Class R fleet, 
originally scheduled for Decoration Day, was called off when the boats 
couldn’t find the course markers in the rough sea. The first completed 
race was sailed on June 7th. Bernie Ware’s Gypsy was the winner, with 
Commodore Alex Winton’s Puffin second, Al Edgerton’s Robin third, 
Delores (ex-Goon), Ray St. John, fourth and Lee Wilson’s Cotton Blossom 
fifth. 


> Mentor Harbor Interlake Class sailors won the first brush with the 
Cleveland Y.C. Comet team in an exchange race off Rocky River on June 
7th. The race was sailed in Comets, with the return contest to be sailed at 
Mentor in Interlakes. The race was anyone’s until a squall blew up on the 
third leg and most of the fleet, caught on a lee shore, scudded for harbor. 
Only three boats finished. Dick Newpher, of Mentor Harbor, was the 
winner, with N. Stephens, of Cleveland, in second place and R. White, of 
Mentor, third. 


> The big auxiliary sloop Kitty Hawk, owned by the Timken brothers, 
of Canton, O., which has been on the East Coast for the past two seasons, 
is back at the Cleveland Y.C. and will be raced in all the big events of the 
season. 


> E. C. Anstaett of the Catawba Cliff B.C., Catawba Island, left New 


Bedford, Mass., the middle of June for a leisurely cruise to his home port. |- 


He is expected to reach Tonawanda, N. Y., the last of June. Here the boat 
will be rerigged, after her trip through the canal, and sailed to Catawba. 
The boat is one of Donald B. Abbott’s New Week-Enders, the first of the 
new Rhodes-designed auxiliaries of this type on Lake Erie. 
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Just as two words have come 
to mean humor, courage and 
defiance, three words...“‘It’s 
the flavour”...now sum 
up the outstanding qual- 
ities of .Teacher’s Scotch. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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WATER SKIING 
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HUBBARD’S NEW MANUAL 
of SAILBOAT FITTINGS and TUNING 


Over 100 pages devoted to new and better sailboat fittings, and 
an illustrated article by Walton Hubbard, Jr., International Star 
Boat Champion, on “Tuning Your Boat.” 
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Specify Cummins 
Diesel power for your boat for 
assured dependable trouble-free 
performance. Choose from 10 
marine models, 33 to 325 hp. 
Details on request. Cummins 
Engine Company, 2916 Wilson 
Street, Columbus, Indiana. 
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YACHTING 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


> In this, the cruising number of YacuTrn¢, it is pleasant to report that 
this important branch of the sport got off to an early and auspicious start 
in Maine this year. One of the first visitors to Portland harbor was Queen, 
Mab, the staysail schooner belonging to Sumner Pingree, of Marblehead, 
and she was followed by William Tudor Gardiner’s Golden Rose and the 
yawl Borogrove II. Formerly named Riptide, she is now owned by Com- 
modore Donald Gardner of the Boston Y.C. 


> Facilities for cruising yachtsmen at York Harbor have been much 
improved in recent years. A number of guest moorings are available and all 
kinds of supplies can be obtained at the town wharf. The Agamenticus 
Y.C., with headquarters in the Marshall House, was organized in 1938, 
Officers are Commodore Morgan E. LaMontaigne, Treasurer Charles E, 
Steadman and Secretary John W. Adie. Tender service is maintained and 
visitors are cordially welcomed. A fleet of Lawley 110’s, with a number of 
other small craft, races on Sundays. York Harbor, Ogunquit and Kenne- 
bunkport are western Maine’s leading tuna fishing ports. 


> In Casco Bay, the Centerboard Club tried out its new courses in a June 
preliminary series. The Race Committee for 1941 is made up of Capt. Al- 
bert C. Cleveland, chairman, and Everett Goddard, Herbert Noyes, Frank 
Furbush, Barbara Hammons, Nancy West, Donald Gribbem and Roger 
Swett. Acting as committee boat during this series was John White’s husky 
28’ fisherman Juniper. At the June meeting of the club, a committee, 
headed by John Ross Cameron, was appointed to look into the question of 
new headquarters. With the launching of Electra, the club’s fleet of Light- 
nings now numbers fourteen. The new boat was built by her owner, Erskine 
Baker. She is double planked and beautifully finished. 


> During the past month, two keels were laid in the new South Portland 
yard of Todd-Bath Iron Corp. where 30 cargo vessels will be built for 
Britain. Also, it was announced last month that a pipe line will be laid 
from South Portland to Montreal, Canada, to relieve the oil shortage caused 
by the transference of tankers and the growing demand for petroleum. 
Terminus of the line will be on the South Portland waterfront, with new 
piers being built near the old ferry slip, just west of the breakwater. Work 
has begun on the new Naval Base at Brown’s Wharf, in Portland, and sim- 
ilar bases will be built in Rockland and Bar Harbor. With the survey of 
Casco Bay, announced here last month, well under way, practically every | 
rock and island in the Bay now has its white marker. 


> The Northeast Harbor Fleet will have a station on the shore this year, 
having just made arrangements with Farnham Butler to utilize part of his 
new building on the waterfront there. The building was used last year as 
part of his Mt. Desert Boat Yard set up in Northeast. Information of racing 
and other fleet activities may be obtained here. For years, the fleet had its 
headquarters in the village, a considerable distance away from the harbor. 
This latest move should be the beginning of some real improvement in 
yachting facilities in the district. 

Following the lead of Bar Harbor, the Selectmen of Northeast Harbor 
are making available free supplies of fresh water for cruisers. Southwest 
Harbor is expected to follow suit. 


> In a note in this column last month, credit for designing and building 
the new cruiser for E. 8. Burke, Jr., Cleveland, who summers at Southwest 
Harbor, was given to Rich Brothers, at Seal Cove. This was an error, for 
the boat in question was built by Robert F. Rich, of Bernard, Maine, to 
whom credit for her belongs. 


> The Ditty Box. . . . The Portland Y.C. has a new 60’ landing float, 
replacing the one broken up in an easterly in May. The Bailey Island Tuna 
Club will sponsor a week-long tournament in July. Maine’s newest sport 
fisherman, the lines of which were published in last month’s issue of YAcHT 
ING, is being built from Sparkman & Stephens’ design by the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard for Charles S. Payson, of Falmouth Foreside. . . . A Penguil 
and an 8’ pram were the smallest craft in the Centerboard Club’s opening 
race. Arthur Tuttle, former secretary of the club, has built a Lightning, 
the Cirrus, which he is sailing in Boston Bay. . . . Commodore Sheldon, 
of the Ellsworth Y.C., completed a cruise from Florida via the inland watet- 
way. . . . Incidentally, the Ellsworth club will break into the racing 
picture this year for the first time with its fleet of six Alden ‘“O” boats. 
. . . The Skimmer, one of ten naval mine sweepers to be built in Rockland, 
was launched from the Snow yard in June. .. . Past readers of this 
column will be interested to learn that Betty Cooper, who moved t0 
Pittsburgh from Portland (and who suffers from the former city’s famous 
“smog’’), has kept in touch with her many friends in Maine. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


p All things being equal, it was just as well that the Gibson Island Y.S. 
annual Swan Point-Love Point race, early in June, ran out its time limit 
for lack of wind. All hands agreed to resail the race, which opens the large 
boat racing year on the Bay, the following week-end. For the second try, 
a fleet of 16 yachts in three divisions was greeted with a rail-down southerly 
which proved a little too much even for several boats carrying spinnakers. 

Gibson Girl, Commodore John Sherwood’s Bounty Class sloop, won not 
only Class C honors but took the G.I-Y.S. Cup for the best time of the 
fleet. The course was triangular and the final leg a beat and it was on this 
that Gibson Girl went to town. The next best performance of the day went 
to the Naval Academy’s newest gift yacht, the famed cutter Highland 
Light. Manned by a. crew of midshipmen and officers, she won in Class A 
from which both Vamarie and Stormy Weather were conspicuously absent. 

Just at the start of the race, Highland Light broke out a huge masthead 
spinnaker which got away from her crew when the tack and sheet got 
adrift. Fast-working middies went aloft and soon had it in hand again. At 
that, the Light took Class A by a good margin and was second in the 
entire fleet. : 

Judging from the entries, Class C promises to be the most popular 
division on the Bay this season. Half of the fleet was comprised of these 
boats. Corrected time gave Nat Kenney’s Lake One-Design Nightcap 
second place and Miller Sherwood’s new yawl Cygnet a third in this class. 
Charlie Henderson, sailing J. H. Dunbar’s yawl Dryad, was winner in 
Class B. Alswmar, from Baltimore, Dr. Thomas Nelson, placed second. 

The fact that only two boats came out for the racing division — this 
and the presence of former metre skippers in Class C — indicates an end, 
at least temporarily, of these boats on the Bay. The Six-Metre Silroc won 
on corrected time and Otts Tiedeman’s Mary, from Baltimore, was second. 


> The Severn River, at Annapolis, thus far this season has taken on the 
appearance of a weekly regatta with as many as 81 small craft in 11 classes 
turning out for the Annapolis Y.C. spring series, held each Sunday since 
early May. Naval Academy interest in racing has continued high with 
more than 40 boats manned by midshipmen in the series. 

Leading skippers as the series neared its end are: Peter Gaillard, Stars; 
Wilbur Phillips, 20’ rounds; Fred Carlson, 20’ chines; Jack Jackson, Hamp- 
ton One-Designs; Midshipman J. E. Brown, knockabouts; Midshipman 
A. W. Smith, half-raters; Midshipman A. Dennett, whale boats; Dr. 
C. E. Balfour, Penguins; Midshipman J. F. White, Dyer dinghies, and 
William H. Lewis, Moths. 

The Academy should have few worries about good skipper material 
when they meet other colleges next year. First three places in the half- 
raters, which are sailed both by upper and lower classmen, are held by 
plebes. At the close of this series, sailors will enter the Bay regattas and 
then resume club competition early in September. 


> The Maryland Y.C. shakedown race, staged on the upper Bay late in 
May, was another triumph for Uncle Sam’s midshipmen and officers. 
Highland Light led the fleet home, covering a 19-mile course in little over 
four hours in a moderate northwesterly. But she had to give time to 
another Academy yacht, the sloop Spindrift, which was winner in Class A. 
In Class B, the Academy yawl Resolute won on corrected time. Leo P. 
Rock’s Valiant was No. 1 boat in the C division. 


> You have only:to mention the cruising Kellys to Baltimoreans and they 
know of whom you speak. The Kellys’ able little schooner Fiddler’s Green 
docked at Smith’s yard late in May, ending a five-months’ cruise of the 
West Indies and Central America as far as the Panama Canal. Her crew was 
composed of Dr. Edmund Kelly; his brother, F. H. Kelly; Finley Lloyd, 
of Pittsburgh, and Robert Herder, of Baltimore. 


> Bad weather over the Memorial Day week-end and the fact that some 
skippers are working overtime for Washington’s national defense effort, 
cut the entry list of the Potomac River S.A. annual spring regatta. It 
opened with a 13-mile race from Alexandria to Gunston Cove, favorite 
Overnight rendezvous, and it was won by a Comet, Ernest Covert’s 
Scandal. He won not only a trophy for the first boat to finish but the Com- 
modore’s Cup for the best corrected time. 

The next day, the fleet remained at the Cove where two novelty and two 
Series races were held. Winners in the latter events were Scandal, Comets; 
Prentice Edrington’s Lady Avon, 20’ Class; Howard Brent’s Frances, 
Handicap Class, and Ralph Youngs’ Seabiscuit, Penguins. One of the most 
Interesting events of the week-end was a team race between two four-boat 
teams. In each were a Comet, a 20-footer and two Penguins. The larger 
boats were to cover and protect the Penguins and only the latter were 
clocked at the finish. 








Old Man Joe says: | 


The fleet of fast, powerful MOTOR 
TORPEDO. BOATS is equipped 
with 


JOES 


Heavy Duty Gears 


Double Cone Clutch — Full Power — Full Speed 
100% Reverse, with 


LOW CENTER of GRAVITY 


Low center of gravity permits low engine installa- 
tion, shallow oil pan. Installs either end of engine. 
Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out vibra- 
tion. Direct drive through clutches —no idle 
churning in oil. 


U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, are using in large 
quantities several sizes and types of Joes Gears 
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To introduce new items in the Yachtsman’s 
line of fully-prepared foods we offer a special 
introductory package, delivered postpaid to 
your club, for only one dollar ($1.25 west of the 
Mississippi). You get: one can of Beef Stew, one 
of Chili on Carne, one of Brown Gravy, and a 


large can each of Navy Beans and Tomato 
Juice. Five big cans with “Bilge-Proof” mark- 
ings that permanently identify the contents. 
Pin a dollar bill to the coupon and mail it today! 


Please send introductory package and 
full information on Yachtsman’s Fine 
Foods. I am enclosing $ 








ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 











\ If interested in our profitable dealership, please check here oO 
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FOUR BRAND NEW LR 13% 

ONE-DESIGN KEEL BOATS Draft : 
& 

$595 Each-ONE WEEK Round bilge 


Delivery at New Bedford, Mass. 


| Palmer Scott built, Furnans designed, these 

“Clippers” are as fast as any boats of their 
size, yet are unusually comfortable and sea- 
worthy. Best of materials and workmanship. 


$575 each if sold together to start a 
club fleet — (more can be built). 


FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED ; 


t Jingio Is. “ram 


307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 

















KARL PLEPLA presents... 


Aviation’s popular 


== FLYTIMER= 
U.S. Reg. Trade Mark 
YACHTSMAN’S MODEL 


Special dials and dial mark- 
ings make it particularly 
useful in yachting and 
racing. 


Sweep 4-split-second hand with stop-start 
feature for celestial navigation and for timing 
lights and fog signals. Seccial. race starting 
pe Elapsed time 30-minute and 12-hour 
ials. 
WATERPROOF, STAINLESS STEEL, DUSTPROOF, 
SHOCK- PROTECTED, ANTI- MAGNETIC, 17- JEWEL 
MOVEMENT, UNBREAKABLE CRYSTAL, SMART 
LEATHER STRAP AGO S eee DANAE SS eoKb eee mee $55 


A fine “regular” watch, Logs any activity . «_ for the Motor- 
ist, Sportsman, Lecturer, Technician! 





Sold and Guaranteed by 
With TACHOMETER scale for precise calculation of speed 
in m.p.h. and TELEMETER pa for determining distance - Ln 


from lightning, gun fire or other simultaneous sight-sound 


Used by America’s foremost Yachtsmen. Mail Orders... Yes! 522 22 Fifth Avenue, New wi York 











WHEN YOU KNOW 
WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT 


RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 


YOU WILL LOOK ON THEM AS 
FAITHFUL FRIENDS 
LET US ACQUAINT YOU WITH 
RUMFORD YACHT WHITES 
Smart, dependable, trou- 


blefree paints that stay 
with you all season. 


Our new color book is yours 
for the asking 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


55 Pawtucket Avenue 
Rumford, Rhode Island 


















Sea-/t 


POWER CHARGING PLANT 


Tue ideal portable battery 
charging unit for marine use. Instont push- 
button starting. Will charge four 6-volt bat- 
teries at one time. Perfected 7/10 H.P. air- 
cooled engine. Automatic lubrication. 
12-volt, 350-watt model 

$64.50 
32-volt, 350-watt model 
$74.50 


6-volt, 240-watt model 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. 


228 No. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











“YACHTING 


p> A trophy in memory of the former commodore of the Hampton One- 
Design Class has been donated for the Hamptons competing in the annual 
Annapolis Y.C. regatta, July 11th to 13th. The prize is in honor of the 
late Dr. J. W. Martin who died last year. The Annapolis Y.C. regatta wil] 
open with small classes racing down from Gibson Island and up from West 
River on a Friday. Series racing will be held Saturday and Sunday forenoon, 


> The P.R.S.A. spring series of races, off the new National Airport in 
Washington, came to a close late in May. Eight races in all were sailed, 
Series winners were Charles Trammell’s Nolle Prosse II, 20’ division; 
Covert’s Scandal, Comets; Dr. Evart Warren’s High Lama, Snipes; Charles 
Runyon’s Murgaes, Penguins, and F. W. Weiser’s Gypsy, Handicap Class, 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The 1941 racing season in Massachusetts Bay was officially launched 
with the 73rd annual Memorial Day regatta of the South Boston Y.C. A 
fleet of 103 boats responded to the gun for one of the best “early bird” 
gatherings on the log of this old club. Harry “Heavy Weather” Me- 
Donough, former runner-up for the Sears Cup in the Pequot Y.C. series, 
played the role of King Neptune, bringing the traditional golden key 
ashore. Commodore John E. Murphy unlocked the ocean with a round 
turn and two half-hitches and the season was officially under way. There 
was a shift in the wind which spiked windward work, despite the plans 
of the race committee. Army yachtsmen home on leave headed for their 
boats, so it was a successful day all around. 


> Some 48 hours after the South Boston regatta, there was a turnout of 
117 boats in the first championship interclub race sailed under the burgee 
of the Wollaston Y.C. The race committee stood firmly by its guns and, 
as at South Boston, all boats not having correct sail numbers were dis- 
qualified. The Indians and the Hustlers were the big fleets since both 
these classes always build new boats regardless of gloomy times. Willard 
Smith’s Band Wagon, hailing from Wollaston, led the Hustlers home in 
both regattas. The brand new Indian Tecumseh, owned by John Dexter of 
the South Boston Y.C., won the Wollaston championship race with Skipper 
“Harty” Sass at the tiller. The wind hauled in the Wollaston regatta. 


> A good sized fleet was expected to sail in the Eastern Y.C. New London 
to Marblehead race, with Walter Rothschild’s Avanti a keen rival to 
Frank C. Paine’s 1940 winner Gypsy. The first ocean race of the year in 
these parts was expected also to furnish a shakedown for several entries in 
the Storm Trysail-Hampton Y.C. coastwise race. 


> Racing has increased this season at the old Jubilee Y.C., at Beverly, 
with a large fleet of Handicap Class boats as well as the numerous North 
Shore One-Designs. These are from the board of Sam Brown, of the office 
of Eldredge-McInnis. 

Eight Indian Class boats will sail out of the American Y.C., at Newbury- 
port, and this group is planning two races off the Annisquam Y.C. prior 
to Marblehead Race Week. 


> Due to the shift of the Harvard-Yale boat races, which caused the 
change in date of the Lambert Cup Race, the Eastern Y.C., instead of the 
Corinthian, opened the championship season at Marblehead. The ‘‘Q’s” 
and Eight-Metres were conspicuously absent in the opener with Harold 6. 
Wheelock’s King’s Cup-winning 25-rater Cara Mia defeating George D. 
Haskell’s Eight-Metre Navigo II in a match race. A fleet of 39 boats 
turned out for the "Head inaugural, a fading wind providing tricky sailing. 
Despite the early start, there were seven of the long-ended, mahogany 
Thirty-Square-Metres on hand. John S. Lawrence’s Moose started the 
season auspiciously. 


> The Boston Power Squadron is looming as a factor in National Defense. 
The third annual dinner in Boston brought out a large gathering. Some 
62 new members, who passed their elementary piloting examinations 
earlier in the spring, received certificates. Officers of the United States 
Power Squadrons were present as well as commanders of the Marblehead, 
Narragansett Bay, Gloucester and Cape Cod Squadrons. The method 
and the importance of what yachtsmen can do in an emergency was the 
keynote of the meeting. 


> C. L. Sargent, manager of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., Boston, has te 
cently taken delivery of a Richardson Perfect 31, powered with a Chryslet 
Crown motor, and sold through the Richardson Boston distributor, Walter 
H. Moreton Corp. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 


mea 





Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 








“Helmsman \ 
of your son's 


career 








* Ships depend for guidance upon the 
man at the wheel. Your son requires di- 
rection through the difficult educational 
channels leading to his career. 


* Fully accredited, Admiral Billard 
offers strong academic preparation for 
college, Coast Guard Academy, Annapolis, 
and Merchant Marine. Classes average 
ten. Faculty is largely drawn from lead- 
ing universities. Atmosphere imbues sea- 
loving boys with the fine qualities and 
customs that are heritages of the sea. 


* The Academy lies hard by the mouth 
of New London Harbor . . . anchorage 
for the “Saraband,” the school’s 90-foot 
auxiliary schooner yacht. Aboard her, 
practical seamanship and navigation aug- 
ment Naval routine ashore. Naval uni- 
forms and drills. Parades and target 
practice, all sports. Cadets from 19 states. 
Catalog. Palmer V. Niles, Superinten- 
dent, New London, Connecticut. 


When in port, anchor off our dock 
and come ashore to look us over. 


ADMIRAL BILLARD 


ACADEMY 








NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis 


> Here, as everywhere else, there are hundreds of boat owners who work 
for their livings and Sunday is their only day for a trip down the Bay. 
More than one of them has suggested that, instead of some authority 
telling them just when they can’t burn up a few gallons for pleasure, that 
authority tell them how much they can have each week or each month and 
let them use it whenever they want to. 

Then there’s the matter of restricted waters, areas set aside for naval 
experiments and training purposes. They’re nowhere near as bad as you’d 
think to hear some of the stories and dire predictions. Up to date, they have 
been pretty well publicized and there’s no reason for any Rhode Islander 
not knowing where he musn’t go with his boat. 

For strangers, cruising — and we hope for a lot of them to visit Nar- 
ragansett Bay and see what we have north of Newport — it’s different, so 
they’d better find out before they go cruising. There’s nothing to hinder 
them coming into Newport as they always have and the Coast Guard 
Lieutenant who has been appointed Captain of the Port can give them the 
information. His headquarters are on the third floor of the Federal Build- 
ing (Post Office). 

Present restrictions are: Keep not less than 200 yards off Rose, Gould, 
Hope and Goat Islands, Quonset Point and the Naval fuel station at 
Melville. The exception to that rule is that you can use the channel be- 
tween the city (Long Wharf) and the east shore of Goat Island (Torpedo 
Station). 

Three areas have been restricted for naval use and the only way a yacht 
can enter them is by permission of the Captain of the Port or some naval 
officer who has authority to grant it. One is north of the Melville fuel 
station wharf and runs practically parallel with the shore for 2070 yards 
and extends about 600 yards offshore. Another is to the westward of Gould 
Island, runs the entire length of the island and extends to about the 
middle of the gut between Gould and Conanicut Islands. 

The third is between the south end of Prudence Island and Gould Island. 
The westerly boundary line runs from the Fiske Rock Obstruction Buoy, 
through Half Way Rock Beacon, for 1000 yards; the easterly line is parallel 
with the westerly and 600 yards away from it. Fiske Rock Buoy marks the 
northwest corner and a black spar buoy the southeast corner of the area. 
The danger zone of the torpedo range is as it always has been, except that 
it’s closed to navigation from 7:30 instead of 9:00 a.m. until 4:00 p.m. every 
week day and open to navigation only on Sundays and legal holidays. 


> Tommy Hunt and Ricky Horton, both Beetle cat boat skippers in the 
Edgewood Y.C., won the interscholastic regatta sponsored by the Brown 
University Y.C. on the Seekonk River, sailing against 14 other crews from 
as many high and prep schools in the preliminaries and seven in the finals, 
beating the Providence Country School crew, Steve Nightingale, one of the 
Saunderstown Y.C. 15-foot class skippers, and Dick Philbrick, one of the 
Barrington Beetle Class skippers, by one point. 


p> The Westerly Y.C. has reorganized, with Frank L. Furness as commo- 
dore; Russell Hemphill, secretary; John Parker, treasurer; Alfred Gobielle, 
Fred Kenyon, Walter Smith, Stanley Higginbotham, Harold Solovietzik, 
Francis Lathrop, C. Leo Higgins, William Sheffield, Otto Seidner and Clar- 
ence Wimpfheimer, directors. The club went into commission Memorial 
Day. 


> Short Ends. . . . Quite a few new boats have come into the Bay dur- 
ing the past month. Harold C. Kinne had his 50’ auxiliary yawl Lord Elpus 
IT brought up from Fairhaven and moored with the Barrington Y.C. fleet. 
. . . Earl Plympton has a new Cape Cod Baby Knockabout to add to the 
Edgewood fleet. . . . John Houel, of Pawtucket, bought a 24’ Wheeler 
named Dodo, at Boston, and changed her to Hi-Lo-Jack. . . . Ernest Kerr 
has bought a 26’ Chris-Craft, Virginia B, from the Stearns Marine Co. 
. . . Henry A. Grimwood has bought the 72’ 10” over all cruiser Taneek 
from Philip J. Baur, of Philadelphia, and renamed her Floeme. . . . Ar- 
thur H. and James N. Shepard, of West Kingston, have a 26’ 8” over all 
cruiser, Yo Ho, which they built last winter in Usquepaugh (yeah, that’s a 
place in Rhode Island). . . . Ralph L. Loomis, of East Greenwich, has a 
new 38’ 10” over all auxiliary sloop, Analeida, fresh from Palmer Scott’s, 
at New Bedford. . . . Joseph Carriera, of Tiverton, has bought a 29’ 6” 
raised deck boat named Ruth from a resident of Brockton and changed 
her name to Billy’s (no, their ain’t tio more to it), ... 

Harold E. Hendrickson, of Davisville, built a 28’ cruiser last winter and 
has named her Chiquita. . . . Another new one down South County way 
is William S. Taylor’s Wes’trd, a 19’ cabin launch. . . . Kent Crossley has 
sold his 25’ Chris-Craft and bought the 32’ Wheeler Mindon, from Gordon 
J. Wolf, of Cincinnati. . . . Vanskap, a 22’ auxiliary Friendship sloop, at 
Portland, Me., has been bought by Edward M. Fish, of Saylesville. . . . 


Breton Sailor Cap 
All wool Navy Melton. 


Sizes: S-M-L $ 1 95 
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Pea Jacket... All wool Red 
lined Navy Melton, waterproofed. 


No. 7601 $13.95 


Sizes: 12-20 


Middy Pants... Al! wool 
waterproofed Navy Melton, 
laced back. Button front pockets. 


No. 7801 


Sizes: 12-20 $8.95 


Boat Coat «Marine 
Blue Gabardine, lined 
with Scarlet wool Flannel. 
Zelan waterproofed 
Slicker-type buckles. 


No 7071, $14.95 


All Wool Flannel Shirt 
Scarlet, Navy, Canary 
Yellow, Copen Blue, Pea 
nut Tan, Kelly Green. 


No. 455 
Sizes: 12-20 $§-95 
vA Grey Flannel Slacks 
2 + + » of man’s all wool 
“Z cloth. Zipper front fly. 
4g | Natural calfskin belt. 
24 
Zi | No. 7814 
; Sizes: 12-20 $7.95 
poe 













Middy Shirt, slip-over, laced 
front, sanforized Regatta-Stripe 
Denim. Marine & White or Red 
& White. No. 7610 Sizes 10-20. 


Also in solid Weathered Blue or 
Marine Blue. 


No. 7611 $3-95 


Middy Pants, lacing ot 
back, button-top pockets. 
Sanforized Weathered Blue, 
or Marine Blue, 


No. 7811 ey 

Sizes: 10-20 $3.95 5, STORES 
Pie s or Use 
« Coupon 


Torpedo Bag, zipper ~ 
compartments at ends. 


Red & Whit 
z Marine Blue. $2.9 






HIRSCH-WEIS MFG, CO. 
White Stag Sea Togs Division 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

, Send: 
Color. 
Size Color. 


( } Send 
Free Style 
Folder "*y" 





Size 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


"Best Cruising and Racing Paint on the Market!" — Kelvin- White Co. 
Selected for Romainest Yawls at Annapolis 
Emerald Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
Most Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 

All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 

Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling B , John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 

Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, & s and many others 
NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD-FINISH RACING GREEN 

FOR TOPSIDES: —Semi and High Gloss Yacht White — High Gloss Black, 

Gray, Bright Red. Flat Paints for Undercoats 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S.A. 











PENN YAN DINGHIES 









Word as TOPS in TENDERS 
lA | PEnn YAN BOATS 


*” 
oe, ENN YA 


18 th ST.. PENN YAN, N.Y. 





GUTBOARDS-SAILBOATS 
SPORTSMENS SPECIALS 
CANOES - RUNABOUTS 

















Say “SANDS” for Marine Plumbing! 


Be sure of buying the ORIGI- 
NAL“Sands” Quality Plumbing 
Fixtures, manufactured exclu- 
sively by Wilcox- Crittenden. 
Avoid imitations— demand fix- 
tures bearing the trade marks of 
both “Sands” and “W-C”. To 
help you select the best for your 
boat, write for FREE literature 
on “Sands” products, 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 





















Sea--al 


DIRECTION FINDER RADIO 


Be assured of your exact position at any time 
with a 3-way SEA-PAL portable Radio and Direc: 
tion Finder. Powerful 6-tube superheterodyne re- 
ceiver. Operates on self-contained dry batteries or 
N0-volt A.C. — D.C. Beacon and weather band (190 
to 410 K.C.)—broadcast band (535 to 1600 K.C.). 
Shipped complete ready for operation, prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES: 
SCHWABACH EXPORT CORP. 


_ Ask your dealer or write 
direct. 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. 7Gticsco-itiness 














YACHTING 


Al Plante has launched the 32’ V-bottom cruiser he has been building for 
the last two years and has named her Joad II. . . . Charles F. Miller, 
North Providence, has bought the 30’ Chris-Craft Lady Mary from John 
Evans, of Patterson, N. J., and renamed her Charlada. . . . Bertram Lip. 
pincott, of Jamestown, has bought the 36’ 6” over all auxiliary sloop Vigi- 
lance from Harold C. McNulty, of Norwalk, Conn., and renamed her 
Southwind. . . . R. Foster Reynolds has sold his Carol Anne and bought a 
new Elco “50”. . . . Frank Cole has bought a new 38’ Chris-Craft and 
named her Dorando V. . . . Herbert C. Harris has bought the 42’ Eleo, 
formerly the Elco XLIV, now the Betsy III. . . . Doug Paton has bought 
himself a 30’ over all auxiliary sloop from someone at Nahant, Mass, 
(who must have been a Scotchman for the boat is named Firth of Forth), 
. . . Charles A. Kraus has a new 34’ Chris-Craft named Jankra. 

Thomas Shaw has sold his 60’ Bethulia to Edwin Hobbs, of Everett, 
Mass., but report has it that she will be kept here. . . . Among other 
changes of ownership are: Dunoon, 35’ Elco, Jack Cheetham to Claus A, 
Hallberg. . . . Sloop Croatan, John and James Armstrong, to Elmer T, 
Baker. . . . Paddy, renamed Alcowin, Albert E. E. Smith, Cranston, to 
Albert L. Smith, Providence. . . . Myrtle, 28’ cabin cruiser, Arthur Stan- 
ley, Jr., Hope Valley, to Hollis W. Chase, West Kingston. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The Youngstown Y.C. opened the season with a cruising race to To- 
ronto on May 30th. Several boats participated. 

On June 14th, at the Olcott Y.C., the U. S. Power Squadrons held a 
competition in Piloting and Navigation in which members of the Youngs- 
town Y.C. took part. 

The committee in charge of organizing a one-design sloop class is still 
looking for a satisfactory keel boat at a price of about $800. There were 
difficulties about getting deliveries on Defenders. 

Nineteen new members have signed up at the Youngstown Y.C. 


> The Algonquin Y.C. will be host, on July 19th and 20th, to a Central 
and Northern N. Y. Comet regatta. Over sixty Comets are expected. 


> The Canandaigua Y.C. expects to have enough Lightnings by July Ist 
to start an active fleet. Once started, it should show a rapid growth. 


> This year, the Snipe fleet at Canandaigua is again large in spite of many 
of last year’s crews being in the Army. There are a number of new boats 
and interest in the class is high. George Bridgman, in Kitten, is so far 
gathering in the honors. 


p> This marks the tenth year of continuous activity in the Junior Group 
at the Crescent Y.C. This consists of those between the ages of ten and 
sixteen. The expected enrollment is about sixty. 

Four new boats have been added to the fleet. Dr. W. G. Couch has an 
Adventurer; C. F. Richter and W. E. Moore each have a Visitor and 
Kenyon Plumton a Chris-Craft cruisér. 

The annual regatta of the Eastern Yachting Circuit will be held August 
7th, 8th and 9th. All events will be held in Canadian waters with a rendez- 
vous at Kingston, followed by a cruising race to Burnt Island, in the St. 
Lawrence, and closed course races there. 


p> About a dozen boats, both power and sail, cruised from the Rochester 
Y.C. to Sodus Bay for the Decoration Day week-end. 

Kathea, the Farnham brothers Class R boat, has been sold to Lewis 
Gilbert, of Sodus Bay. This leaves Castle’s Shadow the only “R” at 
Rochester this season as Dryer’s Bob-Kat has not been put in commission. 

Phil Farnham and ‘‘Waddy” Sykes, of the Kathea, are sailing the Star 
Vivace this season and so far have been doing well. . . . “Rooney” 
Castle’s Thisbe IJ has been renamed Stork as all of her crew have been 
visited by said bird. . . . George Nichols’ son and daughter may come to 
Rochester with the Six-Metre Goose to sail in the L.Y.R.A. .. . Bill 
Barrows’ Six-Metre Suka, formerly Djinn, will be sailed at the Rochester 
Y.C. this summer by Howard Cummings, Jr. . . . In April, at the Cali- 
fornia Y.C., Bert Sharpe, who sails the Ten-Metre Blue Goddess in local 
waters, sailed with Commodore Wesley Smith in the Pacific Gold Cup Race 
in Sally, a Ten-Metre. She won. The California Y.C. has four Ten-Metres 
and is the only club in the country having a class of these boats. 

William Steuber’s new Annapolis cruiser Wilrose arrived at the club 
early in June after a leisurely trip from Florida, missing the bad blow 
which the Zahrndts, in Zarson, ran into on Chesapeake Bay. . . . Rolfe 
Schofield’s yawl Desire arrived in the Rochester Y.C. basin June Ist, after 
a 15-day, 800-mile trip through Lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie, the 
Welland Canal and Lake Ontario. She had good weather and fair winds. 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


p Much admired around Miami and Cat Cay this spring has been the 65’ 
Diesel Alcy, built by Mathis for Howard A. Perkins, of Wilmington. 
She appears an ideal size for Florida cruising. 


p On her way to California from Palm Beach is the 60’ Diesel cruiser 
Content which Edward Lowe, of Juneau, Alaska, has bought from Earnest 
J. Krause. Although registered from Los Angeles, the Content has spent 
the last two winters on the Florida coast. Lowe’s former yacht Polaris is 
now the U.S.S. Amber, on patrol duty in the Pacific. Fred Evans’ 53’ 
Matthews, from St. Louis, has recently been sold in Miami. The Marilyn- 
Jeanne was bought by T. G. Buckner of Jacksonville and will join the fleet 
of the Florida Y.C. Another Matthews, the 38’ Banderlog which William 
H. LaBrot, of Annapolis, bought from his fellow townsman, J. W. S. 
Foster, last year, has now become a charter fishing cruiser and is owned by 
L. R. Routh, of Miami. New to the West Indies is the Lawley-built 70’ 
auxiliary schooner Simitar. Formerly owned by K. F. Miller, of Marblehead, 
she has been bought by Mariano Amoedo, of San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


p> The schooner Haligonian, with which Houston Wall of Tampa held the 
record for the St. Petersburg-Habana Race for several years, burned late 
in May, just south of Fort Pierce while bound up the intracoastal water- 
way. Purchased last year by H. Marshall Oliver, of New York, she had 
been renamed Nola. 


p> A number of yacht clubs have named new administrations. The Florida 
Y.C., at Jacksonville, has elected William J. Knauer commodore; G. L. 
Rosborough, vice commodore; and R. D. Baldwin, rear commodore, with 
Albion W. Knight and D. M. Barnett continuing as secretary and treasurer. 
At the Pensacola Y.C., D. Witherill is the new commodore, J. C. Watson, 
vice commodore and O. N. Shephard, rear commodore. Incoming officers 
at the St. Petersburg Y. C. are: D. C. Robertson, commodore; A. B. 
Fogerty, vice commodore; O. DeLano, rear commodore; A. D. Strum, 
secretary, and W. L. Watson, treasurer. 


NEWS FROM THE CORN BELT STATES 
By Don F. Bussey 


> The Omaha B.C. international boat races, held June 22nd, was expected 
to be the largest power boat regatta in the Midwest this year. 


> Harold Lippold’s new Chris-Craft flies the club burgee and also a new 
commodore’s flag. She will be the committee boat for the Omaha B.C. 


> Charles Sessions has sold his sailboat to a new yachtsman, Gordon 
Fryder. Sessions is having a new boat built. 


> Jack Kennedy, of the Council Bluffs Y.C., has donated his boat to the 
Council Bluffs Sea Scout Base. 


> The Regional Sea Scout Regatta was held June 16th to 20th at Lake 
Okoboji. Sea Scouts and officers from five states participated in the five- 
day regatta. Over 600 boys and officers planned to stay at the lakes. There 
were races each day along with a four-day schooling in handling boats and 
teaching of boating practice. 


e “hee, O’Dea’s 46’ Chris-Craft is off the ways at the Des Moines’ River 
ub. 


> Don K. Baxter has a new Class A boat along with a new “‘C.”’ The 
Baxters purchased a new Class X boat for their race-minded daughter. 


> Summer visitors are arriving daily at Lake Okoboji and Spirit Lake and 
each day more boats are launched. Races will begin as soon as Commodore 
Mendenhall, of the Okoboji Y.C., arrives from Boston. 


> Ralph Marsh, of Council Bluffs, sold his Chris-Craft to a Des Moines 


owner who will use her on the Des Moines River. Marsh still has another 
Chris-Craft. 


> Floyd Hughes sold his Hafer runabout to Joan Hodges. The boat will 
be used on Lake Manawa. 








TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 
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MID-PACIFIC 
ONE-DESIGN CLASS 


Kaneohe Yacht Club 


Honolulu 


“Designed by Early — y £ 
Built by Truscott” | 















FRANCIS H. EARLY, N.A., Pres. =£=CHARLES H. MORSE, JR., Treas. 












Aa sabe 


REPLACE your “dead-weight” anchor 
with a modern lightweight type de- 
signed for real holding power! You‘ve 
always wanted the Northill’s prestige 
and performance. Check its amazing 
holding power against your old anchor, check its price . . . and 
act! Today’s manufacturing costs are soaring. So these prices 
on Northill’s Utility Anchor are guaranteed only so long as 
present dealers’ stocks last. On Sale at Your Dealers’ Now. 


against shank. 



































COMPARATIVE ANCHOR WEIGHT | CONSERVATIVE 
sail APPROXIMATE FOR SAME HOLDING POWER APPROXIMATE as" 
Mabuncacotichd POWER Norma | MEOGE | STOCKLESS | THIS H HOLDING — 
Utility No. 6R | 450 Ibs. | 13 Ibs.| 65 Ibs.| 180 Ibs.| 7,500 Ibs. | $10.50 
Utility No. 12R} 900 Ibs. | 25 Ibs. | 130 Ibs. |360 Ibs.| 18,000 Ibs:| 18.50 
Utility No. 20R | 1575 Ibs. | 45 Ibs. | 262 Ibs.|610 Ibs. | 38,000 Ibs.| 28.50 











UA , ) NORTHILL COMPANY 


ee 9851-9951 Sepulveda Bivd., Inglewood, California 
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DEPENDABLE 
YACHT 
INSURANCE 
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SURE FOOTED! 
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Sa S 


Even a wet sneaker can’t slip on NOSKID. 
Excellent wearing, non-abrasive, waterproof. 
Send for color card showing NOSKID and other 
INTERNATIONAL special purpose paints. 











Custom built on 
staunch hulls of 
proven standardized 
design. 
Grebe yachts have 
many distinctive fea- 
tures. 
WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS 


STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 40 to 70 FEET 


pla 1,0 Gn On C]\441>) a. GOMES 


WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











3250 NO. 











CUSHIONING 
and MATTRESSES 


— Ideal for Marine Use 


We specialize in fitting out craft with this modern, long- 
wearing cushioning. Custom made from measurements of 
your craft, they are perfect fitting. 

Airfoam is fresh, clean, odorless and sanitary — moth, 
germ and dust proof. Will not mildew. Breathing action 
keeps it cool and dry. Will not sink, if accidentally 
dropped into water. 

Write for descriptive literature — address 


RAY AMES, 360 George St., New Haven, Conn.-or 
JAMES LONGLEY CORP. . 112-14 Pearl St. Syracuse, N. Y. 





MATTRESSES 
DECK FURNITURE 
FISHING CHAIRS 

COCKPIT CUSHIONS 


Custom Built for Every 
Type of Craft 















YACHTING 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


> On May 17th and 18th, Gwendolyn II, Fritz C. Hellenthal’s 50’ aux- 
iliary yawl, came home the winner of over all and Class A honors in the 
Seattle Y.C. annual Vashon Island race for the club’s sailing craft. Red 
Jacket, George H. Parsons’ schooner, was second, and Charles Frisbie’s 42’ 
auxiliary sloop Tola was third in Class A and over all ratings. Class B top 
place went to John Warren’s 32’ sloop Cirrus II, second to Bill Warren’s 
Watauga and third to Allen B. Engle’s Neoga. 

Perrywinkle, 25’ auxiliary sloop skippered by George B. Perry, was first 
in Class C and Ralph Russell’s T'yphoon was second. Class D winner was 
W. H. Jaynes, Jr.’s, Lady Fair, a 21’ sloop. Ray Elliott’s Six-Metre Saga 
took first in her division. 


> Enlim is the name of George Milne’s new 30’ Owens cruiser, bought 
through Washington Boat Works, Seattle. Bob-Lee is a similar Owens 


cruiser recently acquired through the same source by R. W. Crawford, of 
Bremerton. 


p> W. Larsen’s Monk-designed motor-sailer Symra has been launched and 
is now being completed at Seattle by the Edison Vocational School’s Lake 
Union shipyard. 


> On May 29th, Adolph Schmidt, Olympia Y.C., launched his new 62’ 
Diesel cruiser Winifred III at the Grandy Boat Company, Seattle; designs 
were by Edwin Monk, Seattle. 


> R.H. Hansberry, Seattle, takes over the 30’ Kermath-powered Grandy 
cruiser Betty Lou from W. Brooks, also a resident of Seattle, in a sale 
arranged by Yacht Sales and Charters. J. W. Trombley of Mason City, 
Wash., on Coulee Lake, has ordered for July delivery two of the new 22’ 
Invader plywood cruisers with Arnolt Sea Mite engines, from Yacht Sales 
and Charters. This firm is selling the stock cruisers for the Franck shipyard. 


> The Columbia River Y.A. will hold its annual regatta at Astoria, Ore- 
gon, at the same time as the Astoria regatta later this summer. Earl L. 
Snyder is president of C.R.Y.A. for 1941, Dr. Paul H. Starr is secretary- 
treasurer, and W. H. Dole is vice president. 


> On August 16th and 17th, the national runabout and Pacific Coast out- 
board championship races are to be staged on Lake Washington, at Seattle. 


p> A great power cruiser race is in the offing, according to Jim Unicume, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the International P.B.A., in the 1941 International 
Cruiser Race to be held from Winslow, across Puget Sound from Seattle, to 
Nanaimo, B. C., on July 11th and 12th. An unusually large list of entries is 
anticipated. 


> Edwin Monk, who sold his houseboat type cruiser Nan earlier this year, 
has commissioned his new 24’ V-bottom commuting cruiser Port Madison 
Gal, powered with a Chrysler Ace, at the Grandy yard, Seattle. The boat, 
which has a 12-knot cruising pace, will be used for general cruising and for 


commuting from Seattle to Monk’s summer residence on Bainbridge 
Island. 


> Bennett Baldy, of Everett, has bought the first 31’ Richardson cruiser 
to be sold by Marina Mart, Inc. Another Everett boatman, J. Hambridge, 
has taken delivery of the first ‘Seattle Special” sport cruiser with Chrysler 
power, to be sold by this new firm. The craft, planned by Monk and built 
by Edward D. White, logs a top speed of 22.5 m.p.h. 


> A new Chris-Craft owner in Seattle is J. E. Dootson, who has taken de- 
livery of a 23’ express cruiser model with 95 hp. Al Constans, Queen City 
Y.C., who recently sold his Superior Diesel-powered yacht Swiftsure, has 


bought a 31’ Chris-Craft with 130 hp. Both boats were sold by Motor Boat 
Marina. 


Cat’s-Paws . . . Charles Black’s new 26’ sport fishing boat, designed by 
Monk, has been commissioned by Edward D. White’s yard at Seattle; 
power, a 130 hp. Chris-Craft. . . . The third 29’ cruiser being built by the 
White shipyard, Seattle, for Marina Mart, Inc., will be a sport fishing 
model. Designs are by Edwin Monk. . . . Gene Schultz is master of 
Partridge, Harry Fay’s trim cruising yacht with Caterpillar Diesel power. 
. . . Rudy and Anton Peier’s new auxiliary Neoga II, designed by Ben 
Seaborn, is nearing completion at the N. J. Blanchard yard, Seattle; Neoga 
IT will fly the Seattle Y.C. burgee. . . . At the same yard, two new U.S. 


Navy crash boats have been planked and their houses are under construe 
tion; a third remains to be built. 
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“ALLONS,” THEO. H. CLARK 
Winner 1939 and 1940 


Season Championships “*S’’ Class Long Island 
Sound. Larchmont Race Week, six firsts, six 
races; Manhasset Bay week, three races, 
hree firsts. An unbeatable record. 


From Newfoundland to Peru. ... From 
Coast to Coast. ... In far away New 
Zealand and Australia. . . . In fleet 
Championships, in Sectional Cham- 
pionships. . . . Yes, even in Interna- 
tional Championships our sails have 
proven that extra power — the power 
that wins — that can be built into 
racing sails. We are justly proud of our 
long list. . . . of Stars, Comets, Snipes, 
*S” Class and larger Yachts . . . whose 
owners consistently reorder Larsen 
Sails for their top rank racing craft. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


Yacht Sailmaker 
50 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 














The CASEY 45-footer 








—_ Cutter or Yawl Rig 


In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
distance racing, For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 46-footer is arranged with a large galley 
aft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avall- 
able, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
and crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 

Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 

Or our service and storage facilities 

will entail no obligations 

CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 
CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
GRR RRR SRE NR 














NEWS FROM THE INLAND LAKES 
By Lewis S. Miner 





> The first stop on the regatta circuit of the Inland Lake Y.A. will be 
Minneapolis, this year, where the skippers and crews of the 16-foot Cub 
Class sloops, in which the age limit for all hands is 16 years, will meet for 
the annual championship, July 15th to 17th. Last year, nearly 50 of these 
little ships tussled for the title on Lake Geneva. 

The Cub meeting wi!l mark Calhoun’s first sponsorship of an I.L.Y.A. 
official series in many years. The club held no membership in the associa- 
tion for nearly 20 years following the World War but was accepted for re- 
entry three years ago. The 1941 event will be one of the major attractions 
of the second annual Minneapolis Aquatennial celebration where, from 
July 12th to 20th, will be staged a series of outdoor events. 


> Major event of the I.L.Y.A. season is the annual regatta that comprises 
five races each for Classes A, E and C and a tune-up or invitation race the 
day preceding the series. At this event, to be staged by the Lake Geneva 
Y.C. this year, the 1941 I.L.Y.A. championships in these three classes will 
be decided. The contests will run from August 18th through 22nd, with 
the tune-up on August 17th. 

Entries for the annual regatta are to be sent to Ernst C. Schmidt, secre- 
tary of the club, 38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Entries for the Cub re- 
gatta are to be sent to the secretary of the Calhoun Y.C., R. E. Benson, 
4225 Linden Hills Blvd., Minneapolis. 


> Each season two invitation regattas are sponsored by the I.L.Y.A., one 
for Class E and one for Class C. 

This year, the Oconomowoc Y.C. was granted the Class C invitation 
event, to be run July 30th to August Ist. Due to the size of the lake, it was 
necessary to limit the number of entries from each club to three. J. H. 
Hendee is secretary of the Oconomowoc club. 


> For two years, Class E skippers have complained of lack of wind at 
invitation regattas but now they feel their problems are settled since the 
1941 tussle will be held on Lake Winnebago which extends for over 30 
miles and catches wind if there is any to be caught. The hosts for this series, 
slated for August 7th, 8th and 9th, are the members of the Neenah- 
Nodaway Y.C., Neenah, Wis. Secretary is K. A. Oberreich, 326 Main St. 


> For the past three years, a ‘“‘must”’ on the calendar of northwest yachts- 
men has been the Iowa Great Lakes Regatta, on Lake Okoboji in the north- 
western part of the state, which received entries from White Bear, Calhoun 
and Minnetonka, in the Twin Cities, and Clear Lake, near Mason City, 
Iowa. In 1941, however, a new procedure has been established by agree- 
ment between the two Iowa clubs so that the series will alternate between 
the two lakes, the Clear Lake group staging the event this year on August 
2nd and 3rd. It will be known as the Iowa Invitational Regatta. Three 
races are usually sailed, two on Saturday and one on Sunday. Competition 
is booked in Classes E, C and Cub. 


> Serving as officers of the Okoboji Y.C. are Don Baxter, commodore; 
Howard Harvey, vice commodore; Francis Lytle, rear commodore; Jim 
Fitzgerald, secretary-treasurer; John Hunter, fleet captain. On the board 
of directors are R. P. Doud, John Webster Cory, E. P. Hunter, Dr. 
Schwartz, Dr. Mendenhall, Fred Swanson and E. J. Wolbach. 

The Cub fleet, new two years ago at the Iowa lake, will run about 15 
boats this year with the ‘‘C’s” numbering ten. 


> Racing got under way at Minnetonka, Calhoun and White Bear, on 
Memorial Day, but a dearth of wind slowed up the competition. 


> Included in the changes in the revised I.L.Y.A. rule book, out in June, 
is the raising of the weight limit for crews of Class E yachts from 600 to 650 
pounds. With the 600-pound top, it was difficult to find extra crew for heavy 
winds who were physically strong enough to handle their assignments and 
yet weighed little enough to keep the yacht’s roster within the law. 


> Delavan Lake Y.C. is heading into a busy season with a fleet of about 15 
“C” boats, 12 to 14 Cubs and six or seven “E’s.” July 4th is the opening 
date of the regular season’s battle. 


> Fourteen Class E sloops, 16 ‘‘C’s” and nine Cubs appear on the score 
sheets of the Mendota Y.C., Madison, Wis., whose season got under way 
on Memorial Day. 

Heading the Mendota group are H. K. Harley, commodore; W. W. Mar- 
ling, vice commodore; W. J. Bury, rear commodore; B. W. Huiskamp, 
secretary; J. H. Coe, treasurer; Philip Porter, senior fleet captain; Thomas 
Krehl, junior fleet captain; Thomas Hefty, Cub fleet captain, and George 
Schlotthauer, master of judges. Directors are Max Kliefoth, Rodney Steb- 
bins, Dr. Carl Harper, Willson Olbrich, Gordon Baker, Adolph Bolz and 
Russell A. Teckemeyer. 
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Jry NEW 


Cruising Waters 
This Summer! 


Have your boat 
trucked to that distant 
lake or river that 
you’ve always wanted 
to cruise. The Boat 
Transit Company will 
pick up your boat at your home port and transport her overland to any port you select. 
This service enables you to spend all of your vacation days afloat in waters that have 
always been too far away. * The Boat Transit Company has had years of experi- 
ence in fast, safe and economical trucking for many owners and for leading power 
cruiser and auxiliary sailboat manufacturers. %* For details on how our service 
can help you plan the best cruise you’ve ever had, write 


THE BOAT TRANSIT COMPANY 


13144 Wade Avenue Telephone: Arlington 7500 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 
finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


This white STAYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps your boat white. 
Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


DULUZX 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 













- yy RESPONSIBILITY vy EXPERIENCE y; VERSATILITY 





CHRIS- CRAFT 
RICHARDSON * GAR WOOD 


REPAIRS * STORAGE 
SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE BROKERAGI 
FAST SAILING YACHTS 
CUSTOM CRUISING YACHTS (Fisher 58’ & 6 


DETROIT 


Wirriam P. Fister, President 





Russeut J. Poursot, Vice President 








YACHTING 
LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 


> With four weeks to go to the start of the long race to Mackinac on July 
19th, the entry list already indicates that a record fleet will be out, includ- 
ing several yachts recently brought out from the East Coast and thus 
sailing the event for the first time. Among these will be Cotton Blossom IT, 
a Class Q sloop recently purchased by C. D. \Viman, Bill Faurot and Fred 
Spencer. Cotton Blossom won the Astor Cup off Newport in 1938 from a 
fleet of the N.Y.Y.C. fastest racing yachts. 

Another new East Coast yacht to make the trip to Lake Michigan ig 
the Class M cutter Istalena, bought by Bruno Nordberg, of the Milwaukee 
Y.C. Istalena was always one of the best Class M yachts when that clasg 
was going strong some years back. She was designed by L. Francis Herres- 
hoff and built in 1929. She left City Island about the end of May. 

Also, Robert C. Borwell, accompanied by “‘silent’”’ Bob Haynie, recently 
brought the former’s 38’ auxiliary ketch Marobsis II out from the Coast 
to join the Chicago Y.C. fleet. Marobsis was formerly the Cygnus. 


> “Hank” Rubinkam and a crew of Lake Michigan sailors have chartered 
the Alden-designed sloop Dawnell II and entered her in the Storm Trysail- 
Hampton Y.C. race from. New London to Hampton Roads. She competes 
under the burgee of the Chicago Y.C., and the crew that has been signed 
up includes Harry Nye, Ole Karas, Fred Peterson, Leeds Mitchell, Jr., 
and Grover Steffen. Rubatyat III had originally been entered but transpor- 
tation difficulties prevented getting her to the coast in time for the start, 


p> A new Cruisailer, 41’ in length, has been designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens for Herbert Wuesthoff, of Milwaukee, and is building at Palmer 
Johnson’s Boat Works, Sturgeon Bay. This is one of the boats developed 
by Sparkman & Stephens for George Townsend a few years ago. 


> Owners of power cruisers in clubs of the Lake Michigan Y.A. have 
been invited to participate in a cruise from Chicago to Green Bay, spon- 
sored by the Southern Shore Y.C. Sailing from Chicago July 3rd, the 
fleet will call at’the Milwaukee Y.C., July 4th, will race from there to 
Manitowoc for the Ole Evinrude Trophy on July 5th and, on July 7th, 
will rendezvous at Sturgeon Bay. 


> Odds and Ends . . . New Dyer dinks have been ordered for Leeds 
Mitchell, Jr., Woodie Pirie and Karl Nibecker. . . . “Bart” Bartholomew 
has taken delivery of a new 34’ Chris-Craft, having sold his Lola... . 
Recently completed at Nimphius Boat Yard, South Milwaukee, was 
a 40’ Diesel cruiser for Robert Brown from designs by John Alden... . 
James H. Kimberly, Neenah, has purchased, through Clark and Lund, 
the 40’ Challenger model Curlew, powered with a pair of 160 hp. Chris- 
Craft motors. . . . The same agency has sold a 34’ Chris-Craft cruiser to 
Commander A. G. Wakeman, U. S. Power Squadron. . . . Two new 
Owen cruisers have recently been purchased by J. T. Barton, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., and Raymond Liesen, of Menasha. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The University of Texas crew, with H. W. Pratt at the tiller, won 
the second annual intercollegiate regatta for the Southwest held by the 
Houston Y¥.C., May 3rd-4th. In light breezes, Pratt took two of the three 
contests, while Stanley Smith, of the Texas A. & M. Sailing Club, won the 
middle contest. Final team scores: University of Texas, 13; Houston, 11; 
Southern Methodist, 8; Rice, 7; and Texas A. & M., 5. There was con- 
siderable discussion regarding the placing of collegiate yachting in the 
Southwest on a permanent basis and it is expected that yacht clubs will 
be formed in the fall at most of these institutions. The one existing club, 
at Texas A. & M., has made arrangements for the use of a private lake 
within three miles of the campus and the cadets plan to build four dinghies 
in the shops of the mechanical engineering department. 


> Bill Hurst and Bob Kuhnhardt scored a popular victory for the Navy 
in the McMillan Cup preliminaries at Annapolis, sailed May 25th-26th. 
It was the first major win in college yachting for the midshipmen and must 
have been highly pleasing to Lieut. Commander DeWolf, Annapolis sailing 
coach, who was somewhat downhearted after the Morss Bowl finals. 
Navy won its section of the Annapolis preliminaries after a hard battle, 
in rugged weather, with Coast Guard and Princeton, but Dartmouth 
easily topped Harvard, the second team, in the first group. 


> While the varsity crews were racing at M.I.T. for the Morss Trophy, on 
May 10th, the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. and the Brown Y.C. were con- 
ducting an experimental freshman regatta which may become an annual 
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Speaking B 
SEE-MANSHIP 





Spelled either way — it's great 
fun! Cutting through the water 
ahead of a stiff wind — or lazy-ing 
along under a summer sky — 
there's nothing that adds so much 
to your thrills as a pair of Airguide 
Glasses. Excellent for.day or night 
use. A ruggedly constructed, 
heavy duty glass, ideal for exact- 
ing marine service. Write to Dept. 
C for descriptive folder and name 
of nearest dealer. 


MODEL 47A GLASS 


Designed to meet 
the needs of boat- 
men. 5-power, 
achromatic 40 
mm. objective 
lenses, wide field 
of vision, with bril- 
liant illumination. 


$14.50 


with leather case 


















Fee and Stemwedel, Inc. 
2210 WABANSIA AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





& 
eckg'cup 
GRIP WET OR DRY DECKS LIKE AN 
OCTOPUS — WON'T PICK UP SAND 
and STONES 
Worn both 


Afloat 
and 
Ashore 






$3 Per Pair 


Positively non- skid and non-scratch. Blue or 
white, with built-in arch support. 


FREE! 
BIG, NEW 


200 PAGE 
CATALOG 


For amateur and 
Professional skip- 
Pers, and boat 
yards. Describes 
and illustrates all 
manner of fittings 
and equipment 
for sail and power 
craft. Write for it 
at once. 
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MARINE & ELECTRIC CO. 
116 Y Chambers St. New York City 








event, on the Seekonk. Despite poor racing weather, the series was a 
success with good competition among nine crews. Skipper Burton Morris, 
son of the New York yachting scribe, Ev Morris, and Bill Perry, of Brown, 
carried off the honors with 33 points to 291% for M. L.T.’s Howard Boericke 
and 29 for Princeton’s “ Butsy” Lovelace. 


» The Michigan 8.C., which is doing a fine job in creating interest in the 
Midwest, put in an active month. Besides trips to Boston and Annapolis 
to meet Eastern schools, the Wolverines have won team matches from 
Kenyon College, the Barton Hills B.C., and the Clarke Lake Y.C., on Lake 
Whitmore, and captured the Quadrangular Intercollegiate Regatta, 
jointly sponsored by Michigan and the Sandusky Y.C. on Memorial Day. 
The nearness of final examinations cut down the entry list but Michigan’s 
skippers, Alan Donkin and Roger McAleer, rolled up 12 points to Wis- 
consin’s 11144, Kenyon’s 10, and Illinois Tech’s 3. In addition, Michigan 
held three intramural events, with Bill Lapworth of Detroit winning the 
interfraternity regatta and the Quarterdeck Trophy, while Fleet Captain 
Caleb Warner managed an Inter-Platoon Regatta of the Naval R.O.T.C. 
This was featured by frequent dunkings. 


> I.C.Y.R.A. Jottings ... An application for membership has been 
received from the Rhode Island State College B.C. . . . The Executive 
Committee has voted the award of I.C.Y.R.A. silver watch charms to 
winning crews and high point skippers in the Owen Trophy, Coast Guard 
Bowl and Middle Atlantic Championship regattas. M.I.T., Dartmouth, 
and Princeton crews are the first recipients. . . . The gold charms are 
reserved for Morss and McMillan Trophy winners, ex-presidents, and 
special service awards. . . . Hereafter, the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A., on 
request, will issue circulars and appoint officials for any sanctioned regatta 
in which four or more member clubs participate. . . . The fall schedule of 
dinghy racing will be the most ambitious yet attempted but, according 
to the plans of President Tom Crowley and Dinghy Chairman Lenny 
Romagna, the accent will be on dual, triangular and quadrangular regattas 
rather than on major championship events. 


p> The secretary of the I.C.Y.R.A. has issued some interesting statistics 
on the 1940-41 dinghy season from the results of twelve major regattas in 
which four or more colleges competed with at least two crews. The team 
ratings thus obtained for the season follow: 


1. Princeton .855 7. Northeastern .5830 13. Pennsylvania .278 
2. M.L.T. .808 8. Navy .5825 14. Lafayette . 266 
3. Harvard .652 9. Yale .570 15. New Hamp. .254 
4. Coast Guard .628 10. Brown .565 16. Tufts . 235 
5. Boston U. .593 11. Michigan .528 17. Cornell . 220 
6. Dartmouth .588 12. Williams .500 18. Trinity .118 
The first ten collegiate helmsmen for the past year were: 
1. Cox, Princeton .838 6. Crowley, M.I.T. .705 
2. Knapp, M.L.T. .805 7. W. Willcox, Dart. . 687 
3. Romagna, Brown .743 8. Mosbacher, Dart. 654 
4. Coe, M.LT. .732 9. R. Willcox, Harvard . 635 
5. Pardee, Princeton .723 10. Dion, Northeastern .629 
> Around the Campuses . . . Connecticut College crews of Susan Smith, 


Mary L. Stephenson, Anne Price and Betty Rabinovitz retained their 
laurels in the spring sailing of the Women’s Intercollegiate Regatta at 
M.I.T. on May 16th with 58 points against 56 for Radcliffe in a ten-college 
field. . . . Two days earlier, Charles Street and Chandler Stein had won 
the New England Preparatory School Dinghy Regatta for Vermont 
Academy over 27 other contestants. On May 19th, Cranston High took 
the Brown Interscholastics over a 16-school field. . . . During the sum- 
mer, the Brown clubhouse will be reconditioned. Improvements will in- 
clude new racks for boats (M.I.T. style) to accommodate a growing fleet. 
. . . Leonard Romagna, of Manhasset Bay, is Brown’s new commodore 
and he will be assisted by Vice Commodore Robert C. Barningham, Rear 
Commodore Charles F. McCloskey and Secretary-Treasurer John B. 
MacGregor. . . . Robert Shield, who sails out of Hull, heads the Boston 
University Nautical Association whose other new officers are: Robert 
Hinchliffe, vice commodore; William Lee, rear commodore; William 
Wunach, secretary; and Donald Mulkerne, treasurer... . . The Harvard 
Y.C. has elected Arthur Besse, of Vineyard Haven, to succeed Roger 
Willcox. George Nichols, Jr., is vice commodore, and John Newman 
secretary-treasurer. . . . Andreas Turner, a Marblehead skipper, is New 
Hampshire’s new commodore, with Miss Margaret Sanborn vice commo- 
dore and Miss Marguerite Ruggles Secretary-treasurer. ... John R. 
Haug, who sails from Maine’s Merriconeag Y.C., has succeeded Alex 
Nimick as senior flag officer at Pennsylvania. He will have Horace P. Beck, 
of Newport, as vice commodore and James Fox, of Stamford, as secretary- 
treasurer. . . . As this column goes to press, a telegram from Montreal 
discloses that M.I.T. and McGill tied in their dual meet, the spring’s only 
international event, at 15 points each. The event was sailed in a windy day 
on Lake St. Louis, June 8th. 
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SOUTHERN SAILINGS 
By B. Rex Cross 


> The annual Tchefuncta River Race, a 50-mile grind across the lake and 
back, was a success this year, despite the small field. The old Herreshoff 21. 
footer Quakeress was first to finish in the race going over and the Star Zog 
was first boat back. In the individual classes, the winners were as follows; 


Schooners, Dolphin, sailed by her owner, Eugene Ascheffenberg; 21’ gaff. 


rigged sloops, Invader, skippered by Sidney Ellis; 21’ Marconi-rigged 
sloops, Robin Hood, with William Crane at the helm; Gulf One Designs, 
Windflower, sailed by H. Hansen. In the knockabout sloops, J. K. Mayer’s 
Elaine was the victor; in the cutters, George Clarke’s Salabar won. 


> Stewart Mansell was elected junior commodore of the Southern Y.C, 
early last month and John Capo, Jr., and George Hopkins, vice commodore 
and rear commodore, respectively. 


> Over at William Johnson’s yard, early last month, the eleventh Gulf 
One Design was completed. The owner, John Bell, of New Orleans, hag 
named her Careless. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Gulf Y.A., all the officers were unani- 
mously reélected. They include H. Hilton Green, of Gulfport, president; 
Eugene Bennette, St. Petersburg, Fla., vice president; and Clarence G, 
Ferguson, New Orleans, secretary-treasurer. Held in conjunction with the 
meeting was an interclub series staged by the Mobile Y.C. The winner 
was the Southern Y.C., with a total of 23 points. Gilbert Scheib won the 
first race for the S.Y.C. and Ed Pinac and Mike Gibbons, with a second 
and a third, finished the club’s scoring with a three-point advantage. 


> Plans have been completed for the race week on the Gulf Coast. The 
fleet left the Southern Y.C. on June 28th, sailing to Biloxi, a distance of 
about 100 miles. The schedule calls for two days of racing at both Biloxi 
and Gulfport, a one-day affair at Pass Christian, and port-to-port races 
between Biloxi, Gulfport and Pass Christian. The return race, from Pass 
Christian to New Orleans, will start at midnight, July 12th. 


> At Madisonville, La., the New Orleans P.B.A. staged another of its 
series of regattas. Despite the last minute cancellation of two boats, due 
to mechanical difficulties, numerous thrills and close finishes resulted. 
The most exciting race was the two-lap relay. 

In this event, Schudd II, driven by Marion Lulamina, and Dennis Bass’ 
Leonard Fourth were pitted against Ernest Ziegler’s Flying Clouds IV and 
V driven by Henry M. Monahan and Charles Bahli, respectively. After 
getting a poor start, Monahan (nicknamed “leadfoot” by his com- 
petitors), slowly closed distance until, in the ninth lap, he took the lead, 
not to be headed again. Other winners were: Joe Lafance, in the outboard 
step hydroplane class; Jin Ezell, in Class E; Henry Monahan in the 100 
class; and Dave Young in the free-for-all. 


> After getting off to a poor start, Morris W. Newman and his Solo 
came through with top honors in the five-race series to select a boat to 
represent the New Orleans Gulf Star fleet in the Internationals. 


> Nautical Notes . . . The Andrew J. Libano Memorial Race was won 
this year by Gus Lorber, sailing Scout. He was the crew of the Star Class 
Olympic Champion in 1932 when Gilbert Gray won for the U.S. A. ... 
C. A. Sporl, Jr., has taken the lead in helping Uncle Sam organize a patrol 
fleet under the Coast Guard by giving his 50-footer to the government. 
Other yachts which have been given are the Dorothy M, a 52’ auxiliary 
schooner, and the Metrus, a 65’ cruiser. 


FROM THE SOUTHWEST CIRCUIT 
By E. B. Green 


> “What manner of men can sailormen be? They race in any weather!” 
This comment, or its equivalent, was heard on all sides at the first annual 
regatta of the Southern Oklahoma B.C., held on Lake Murray, neat 
Ardmore, May 11th, in a drenching downpour that waxed and waned 
through the day but never once abated. Vice Commodore W. H. Pretty 
was in charge of the races, with Commodore L. T. Love in general com- 
mand, and Stanley Williams, Oklahoma City Y.C., assisting on the race 
committee. This was the first sail boat invitation meet of a club heretofore 
largely devoted to motor boat competition and results were so gratifying 
that the regatta bids fair to become an annual institution. 

Snipe honors for the meet went to Dr. Hub E. Isaacks, Fort Worth 
B.C., R. 8. Gozzaldi, Corinthian 8.C., Dallas, and Howard G. Chilton, 
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Dallas S.C. In the National Class, Bill Kilpatrick and J. C. Hutchins, 
both of Oklahoma City Y.C., and O. O. Ross, Wichita Falls 8.C., finished 
in that order. The free-for-all unhandicapped race was won by Dr. Isaacks, 
with Gozzaldi second and Hugh Jameson, Dallas §.C., third. Oklahoma 
City Y.C. won the Commodore’s Trophy for highest aggregate point 
scores of visiting boats. 


> The fourth annual regatta of Fort Worth B.C. was held on Eagle Moun- 
tain Lake, May 24th-25th, with mild to moderate winds prevailing. Com- 
modore T. H. Thomason was in charge, with A. G. Evans-Lombe directing 
the races and Harris Pruitt the entertainment. 

Club-owned Longhorns, assigned by lot to visiting and local skippers, 
finished in the following order: Bill Bracey, Denton 8.C.; John Shaleen, 
Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa; H. B. Lovejoy, Dallas 8.C.; George Hill, Fort 
Worth B.C. 

J. T. Hayward, Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa, won in the Snipe Class, followed 
by Dr. Hub E. Isaacks, Fort Worth B.C., W. G. Green, Sequoyah, and 
Dan Webster, Dallas S.C. 

The free-for-all handicap race called out some 35 Longhorns, Snipes, Sea 
Gulls, Nationals and one Class E Inland Scow, which last showed her 
heels to the whole fleet. She is owned by L. Stephan, Lake Worth §.C., 
who brought her in from the Wisconsin lakes. 


> The Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa, is gloating over the launching of two new 
Teal Class boats, owned by W. G. Green and J. T. Hayward. These are 
new designs, 18’ long, of plywood construction, and to date no com- 
petitors have been able to catch ’em. Several others have been contracted 
for, we understand. Five new Snipes and a Lightning are new additions to 
the Sequoyah fleet. 


> Fleet Captain H. B. Hutchings, Quivira Y.C., Kansas City, reports 
two new sailing skiffs, adapted from the Swampscott dory, 16’ lapstrake 
and undecked, owned by Gerald Taylor, William Brown, and William 
Hicks. They were built and delivered by Hiram Lowell & Sons, of 
Amesbury, Mass. So far, they have shown their heels to all rivals. 


> Port Isabel Y.C., on Port Isabel Bay, Texas, held a great Memorial Day 
race for the R. W. Roloff Perpetual Trophy, for all classes of boats under 
25 feet. The course was six miles and places were based on corrected time. 

First place was won by Dr. Phil Bleakney, sailing his new Sea Gull, but 
Eddie Valent, skippering his fast sloop Bandolero, led the fleet of 15 
entries around the course. John Shaffer, San Antonio, sailed his Snipe 
Petrel III second across the line, with Phil Amsler, Brownsville, third in 
his Zipperina. Fourth place went to Ed Hinkly in Alibi; fifth, to Dr. 
Bleakney, who won the race on handicap. 


PENGUIN CLASS PATTER 
By Penguin Pete 


> The first national championship regatta of the Penguin Dinghy Class 
Association will be held on Chesapeake Bay at Annapolis, Md., on Septem- 
ber 19th, 20th and 21st. The Annapolis Y.C., one of the Bay’s most active 
clubs and with a new Penguin fleet, will be host. It will be the second na- 
tional championships among one-designs ever to be held on the Bay, the 
first being the Comet Class nationals staged on the Eastern Shore two 
years ago. 

Decision to hold this important event on the Chesapeake followed a 
discussion of prospective sites which included Long Island Sound and the 
West Coast. With nearly 50 Penguins to draw from in the Bay area alone, 
class officers are hopeful of turning out one of the largest fleets of one- 
designs ever seen on the Chesapeake. 

Officials of the Annapolis Y.C. have promised good launching facilities, 
racks for stowing Penguins between races and parking space for cars and 
trailers. Arrangements at Annapolis are under the supervision of Com- 
modore Pete Magruder and Comdr. C. C. Davis, U.S.N., chairman of the 
club race committee. The Severn provides one of the finest race courses 
on the Bay. This regatta will be open to all registered and duly measured 
Penguins regardless of whether they are fleet champions. 


> Penguin fleets on Barnegat Bay, Long Island Sound and Chesapeake 
Bay have begun what promises to be an active season. The Barnegat fleet, 
which now numbers about 18 boats, started racing last month and will 
race practically every week-end through the summer. 


> From the large Seattle fleet comes word that at least one of its skippers 
is planning to come East for the nationals. He is Paul Morris who won the 
fleet eliminations held during the frostbite season. 


> Two important Long Island Sound regattas have included Penguins 
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on their program. They are Larchmont Race Week, July 19th to 26th, and 
Manhasset Bay Y.C. Race Week, early in September. 


> To celebrate the first anniversary of the P.D.C.A., Potomac River 
Fleet No. 1 held a special regatta off Alexandria, Va., in May. It started 
out to be a two-day affair but high winds and a bad tide off the Old 
Dominion B.C. forced cancellation of the opening events. The next day, 
with the wind still fresh, four races were sailed. 

Winner of the series and a trophy donated by Paul G. Tomalin, execu- 
tive vice president of the Association, was George Dankers in Cat’s-Pay, 
William Heintz’s Judy and Ralph Young’s Seabiscuit were tied for second, 
Heintz winning out by virtue of taking a first in one of the races. Until the 
start of the final race, none of these three led in points, Charles Runyon, 
skipper of the Murgaes, holding the lead. Runyon was recalled at the 
start of the race for ‘jumping the gun”’ and, in the ensuing scramble at the 
line, fouled another Penguin. This put Murgaes in fourth position. 

Other prizes, also sponsored by Tomalin, were presented to the skippers 
at a party in the Old Dominion Club, where the P.D.C.A. first came into 
existence. 


> Penguins are among the eleven classes holding their spring series under 
auspices of the Annapolis Y.C. At the last report, the leading skipper was 
Dr. C. E. Balfour, of Baltimore. His PT JJ had a total of 1678 points. 
Three points behind was Young’s Seabiscuit, and in third place, with 1575 
points, was Roger Carson’s Stinky, also from Baltimore. 


> Clubs on Chesapeake Bay including Penguin events in their regattas 
are Annapolis Y.C., July 11th to 13th; Gibson Island Y.S., July 19th and 
20th; Miles River Y.C., July 31st and August 1st; Tred Avon Y.C. and 
Chesapeake Bay Y.C., August 8th to 10th; Indian Landing B.C., August 
23rd and 24th; West River 8.C., August 30th, September 1st and 2nd; 
Urbanna Y.C., September 6th and 7th; Potomac River 8.A., September 
13th and 14th. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> Just when most Comet fleets are thinking about opening their season’s 
races, Comet skippers of the Potomac River fleet, Washington, have not 
only completed their spring series but have selected the boat to represent 
them at the nationals. By the end of May, that group, competing under 
auspices of the Potomac River S.A., had concluded a six-week series held 
off the new National Airport and at Alexandria, Va. 

The skipper from Washington who will compete at the nationals is R. 
Ernest Covert, of the fast Scandal. Just who would represent the Capital 
was not really known, however, until the very last minute in the final race. 
Until Scandal slipped in ahead of Clarke Daniel’s Robert E. Lee by a 40- 
second margin, the two were tied for first place. 

The following week-end, the last race of the regular P.R.S.A. series was 
held, Scandal winning that, too. Covert’s total points gave him the spring 
series title while Col. Jack Jacobs’ British was second. The Robert E. Lee, 
which had not competed in as many races, was third. 


p> A large turnout of Comets is expected for the Commodores’ Trophy 
race over the Bay Head Y.C. course, on Barnegat Bay, this month. The 
cup was donated by the commodores of member clubs of the Barnegat 
Bay Y.R.A. The race, a return match of an event held last year under 
Little Egg Harbor Y.C. fleet auspices, will be between Comets of the two 
fleets. Winner last year was the Seaside Park Y.C. trio of Ed Braddock, 
Jess Haydock and Jim McCambridge. 


> Executive Vice President Rodney Bonsall has compiled an interesting 
listing of Comets by states and from it we learn that the C.C.Y.R.A. is 
represented in 27 States, five provinces of Canada, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. New York State leads with a 
percentage of 31.8. Next in order are New Jersey, 14 per cent; Pennsyl- 
vania, 11.4; Ohio, 7.6; Maryland and the District, 6.6.; Connecticut, 3.7; 
Michigan, 3.6, and Massachusetts, 2.6. 


> From square-rigger sailor to Comet skipper is the record of young Buddy 
von Zielinski of Staten Island, N. Y., who has purchased Bill Haines’ 
Night Wind. Buddy’s father, Carl M. J. von Zielinski, has built several 
miniature square-riggers which the two have sailed quite successfully on 
Chesapeake Bay. One of these little ships, in fact, was built over a Comet 
hull, but now Buddy is interested in trying his hand in a boat rigged with 
the conventional 130 square feet. 


> The Princess Bay Y.C. fleet’s open Comet regatta, scheduled for July 
26th and 27th, promises to be the ranking Comet event on Raritan Bay this 
summer. National champion Phil Somervell, who is rushing completion 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





of a new Syrocco, and Charles Allaire, runner-up in the 1940 nationals, 
are expected to be on hand to give the large fleet a few worries. 

Included among the many prizes sponsored by the Princess Bay Y.C. 
are trophies for daily firsts and second, for the boat traveling the longest 
distance and for first and second series winners for women skippers. 
Entries for the regatta may be sent to Florence Hummers, 108 Pleasant 
Plains Avenue, Pleasant Plains, Staten Island. 


> John Rogers, who has bought Merrill’s veteran Shufly, won the Comet 
event in her at the Riverton Y.C. Memorial Day races. The Lippincott 
brothers, Bob and Howard, placed second and third, respectively. 


> Newest fleet of Comets for the Southland is now being formed at the 
Catawba Y.C., on Lake Catawba, just outside of Charlotte, N. C. Three 
boats are sailing there on this inland lake and a fourth Comet is under 
construction. Club members owning Comets are Vaiden Kendrick, Ed 
Connor, Brevard Myers and John Wilson, all of Charlotte. Maj. Roland 
Birnn, commanding the 29th air base at Charlotte, also is expected to join 
the Comet ranks this summer. 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> Captain H. Manley Crosby, veteran naval architect, arrived at his 
Osterville home from Florida late in May in time to see the commissioning 
of the 40’ auxiliary sloop Go Getta II which he designed. She was built 
by the Crosby Yacht Building & Storage Co. last winter for S. A. Kirk- 
man, of Cotuit and New York. The yacht was the largest built on Cape 
Cod this year. The same company also turned out a 26’ launch for Pember- 
ton Whitcomb, of Cotuit and New York, and a Wianno Senior, the 107th 
to be built, for the Rev. Theodore Pitcairn of Oyster Harbors. 


> The Cape Cod Marine Service Co., at Falmouth, one of the largest 
yards on the Cape for moderate sized yachts, launched practically the 
entire fleet of 80 yachts last month, and started clearing the decks for 
the autumn homecomers. 


> It was quite fitting that one of Major J. Casey’s productions, the cutter 
Tadpole, owned and sailed by Edmund §. Kelley, of the Duxbury Y. C., 
should win the fifth Casey Cup Race out of New Bedford on Memorial 
Day. She beat Charles H. Jones, Jr.’s, Ayesha by 2 minutes 7 seconds. 
Six yachts started. 


> The Beverly Y.C. opened its seventieth season on June 21st with a 
championship race for all classes. On display wére its famous trophies, the 
Roosevelt and Beverly Challenge Bowls and the set of scrap books, the 
only survivors of the 1938 hurricane which swept the old clubhouse up 
the bay. The club members use the enlarged quarters of the Kittansett 
Country Club, not far from the site of the old clubhouse. 


> One of the first clubs to go into commission on Cape Cod this season 
was the Hyannis Y.C. which, on June 14th, opened its brand new station, 
built this spring entirely by club members and decorated by the ladies’ 
auxiliary. It is the only clubhouse on the Cape, perhaps in New England, 
which sports a “ Widow’s Walk.” 


> The Harwich Port Boat Works, of which William Lee is manager, 
finished early in June two more Stone Horse Seniors, 25’ auxiliary sloops 
designed by Samuel 8. Crocker. . . . The trophy for the Edgartown Y.C. 
round-the-island race is a replica of the cup won by former Commodore 
Elmer Jared Bliss in his schooner Venona in the Bermuda Race of 1908. 
. . . The Duxbury Y.C. opened its forty-eighth season on June 28th 
with a shakedown regatta for its Pilgrims, Ducks and Bugs (Beetle cats). 
Its race week, in which the Plymouth Y.C. joins, is scheduled for August 
6th-9th. . . . Miss Frances McElwain, four times national women’s 
championship skipper as head of the Cohasset crew, was married early in 
June to Samuel W. Wakeman of the Beverly Y.C., owner of the 30-Square- 
Metre Monsoon II... . Ted Frothingham, mainspring of the Bass 
River Y.C., launched from his Ship Shops most of the club’s fleet of 
Wianno Seniors, Cape Cods and Beetle cats the last of June. . . . The 
Casey Boat Building Co. despatched to Lake Ontario in mid-May the 
40’ centerboard yawl Ida II, one of the company’s stock boats, built for 
George B. Parsons, of Syracuse and Sodus Point, N. Y. She is powered 
with a 4-cylinder Red Wing. . . . Westport Harbor, which sports two 
yacht clubs, will float this summer another Over-Niter, built by Palmer 
Scott for Alfred Halden, of Plainfield, N. J. . . . The Padanaram station 
of the New Bedford Y.C. was completely overhauled this spring. The 
club opened its sixty-fifth season on Memorial Day. 
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The popular KEL VIN-WHITE 5-inch 
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and Rescue Boats. 
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make flashlight that 
serves also as a handle. 
Easy, quick, accurate 
bearings from any place 
on your boat. New ad- 
justable prism shows 
large section of com- 
pass card. Complete, in 


mahogany $50 














KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York 


Ship-to-Shore Radio Telephones 
Compass Mounting Brackets 
WALKER Logs and Depth Gauges — 
All Navigational Equipment 
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COME TO MYSTIC! 


Make this historic town and art center a port of 
call and have your mail sent in our care. Prompt 
repair work at our accessible yard. Deep water 
basin; no bridges. Expert workmanship on hulls, 
engines and propellers. 

A cordial welcome awaits you 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD inc. 


DESICNERS anno BUILDERS 
WEST MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 








The FASTNET CAP 
Seagoing—Tough—Lightweight 


Roll lt Up and Put It in Your Pocket! 


Exclusively sold by us, our 
patented Fastnet Cap has an 
immediate appeal to the particular 
yachtsman. Smart in appearance, superbly constructed, light in 
weight and extremely flexible. You can roll it up and put it in your 
pocket without injuring it or affecting its shape! Can also be obtained 
in blue. 





; 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON YACHTING APPAREL 


B. SCHELLENBERG & SONS, INC., 72 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














-SEARCHLIGHTS 


The Carlisle & Finch Searchlight is 
backed by 50 years of experience in 
searchlight manufacture. 


We offer a selection of all sizes and types 
of control. 


Write for free catalog covering: 





Incandescent searchlights 
Arc Searchlights 
Floodlights 


"THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


| 249 E. Clifton Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 























HALL-ScOoTT DEFENDER EncINEs 


In both the 630 h.p. and the 
super-charged 900 h.p. models, 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS, as well 
as Hall-Scott 250-275 h.p. INVAD- 
ERS, are now serving in two 
navies to power motor torpedo 
boats, aircraft rescue boats, and 
picket and coastal patrol boats. 





HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Co., 2850 7th St., Berkeley, Cal. 


New York, N. Y., 254 West 3lst St. e Los Angeles, Cal., 5041 Santa Fe Avenue 
Seattle, Wash., 907 Western Avenue e In New England, Marine Equipment Co., 
131 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








YACHTING 


> Boating Weather Forecasts by Radio 


Chubb & Son, well-known insurance underwriters of 90 John Street, 
New York City, have recently announced arrangements to broadcast g 
series of weather forecasts prepared especially for yachtsmen and fisher- 
men on the waters between Cape Cod and Cape May, on Fridays and 
Saturdays throughout the summer. Each program covers a five-minute 
period and goes on the air over WMCA, New York, 570 ke. 'The times 
are 10:25 p.m. Friday and Saturday and 11:45 a.m. Saturday. 

The script is compiled from latest available aircraft and U. 8. Weather 
Bureau information by Rufus G. Smith and Goldthwait Jackson of the 
staff of Yacutina. In addition to detailed weather forecasts for the area, 
fishing reports and racing results are given when available. 

Printed cards giving the time schedule of these broadcasts may be 
obtained from Yacutine for the asking, as may cards giving times of 


principal marine weather broadcasts on all U. 8. Coasts and the Great 
Lakes. 


> Fairweather Rejoins Woolsey and New Jersey Paint 


The C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co., Inc., and the New Jersey Paint 
Co., Inc., have recently announced the appointment of A. G. Fairweather 
as General Manager. Mr. Fairweather was with the same organizations as 
Sales Manager from 1923 to 1938 and has been active in the marine field 
both before and since that time. He looks forward to renewing his friend- 
ship with the many dealers handling Woolsey and New Jersey paints. 


> Welded Cupro-Nickel Cruiser to be Launched Shortly 


According to recent reports from Charles G. Miller of the New Bedford 
Division of Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., the 45-foot cruiser Revere, 
built. of welded cupro-nickel, will be launched sometime in July. The 
boat is from designs by B. T. Dobson of New Bedford and is under con- 
struction at the yard of Palmer Scott & Company, in that city. She is to be 
powered with a pair of 300 hp. Scripps V-12 engines and tank tests of the 
hull, made at Stevens Institute, indicate that speeds of 35 miles per hour 
or more will be attainable. 

Among the long list of the finest in equipment, accessories and furnish- 
ings found on Revere are such ultra-modern devices as fluorescent lighting, 
ship-to-shore radio telephone equipment, and a new sound and heat 
insulating material unbelievably light in weight and recently developed 
by the U.S. Rubber Company. 

After the launching and a short series of trial runs, the Revere will com- 
mence @ 4000-mile cfuise which will take her to scores of yacht clubs and 
dozens of leading yachting events along the Atlantic Coast, in Florida and 
Gulf Coast waters, and on the Mississippi and Great Lakes. 


Right, B. T. Dobson, designer of 
**Revere’” and Charles G. Miller 
of Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 
going over some of the-details of 
the new cruiser being built of 
welded cupro-nickel. Below, both 
the hull and the superstructure are 
completely streamlined, no con- 
cessions being made to fabrication 
difficulties of any sort 

















